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TO THE 
PIOUS MUNIFICENCE 
OF 


HENRY TAI SIXTH, 


ADVERTISEMENT 
To THE 


OCTAVO EDITION, 


— 


MAN Perſous having expreſſed a deſire to 
purchaſe the Memoirs of Sir RoBERT WALPOLE 
ſeparately from the Correſpondence, this Edition is pre- 


ſented to the Public, without Augmentation or Abridg- 
ment. 


The References to the interefting and important Col- 
lection of Papers are retained in this Impreſſion, becauſe 
the Authenticity of the Work depends principally on 
their Authority. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


qUARTO EDITION.. 


cc a+ 


J* | is — to offer an apolegy for ſubmiit- 
ting to the Public, Memoirs of Sir RokkRT 
 WaLyeoLE, which embrace a period ſo important 
in the annals of this country, It will be ſuth- 
cient to explain the motives which induced me to 
undertake this Work; to announce the plan; to 
- Nate the authorities from which the materjals are 

derived; and to acknowledge obligations, | 
Nine years have elapſed fince I undertook to 
write The Hiſtorical and Political State of Europe; 
the plan of which was printed, and ſubmitted to 
the public, In the proſecution of that work I 
| obtained acceſs to various collections of original 
papers, particylarly thoſe of the earls of Hard- 
zwicke, Harrington, and Peterborough, and of Sir 
Benjamin Keene. It was in ſuch forwardneſs, that 
the hiſtories of Spain, Portugal, Auſtria, the Ger- 
man conſtitution, Ruſſia, and part of Pruſſia me 

| Sweden, were already prepared for the preſs ; I 
| | a 4 had 


vi PREFACE, 
had alſo ſketched the hiſtories of the Italian States, 
Holland, and France, and ſeveral maps were finiſhed. 


Finding it impoſſible to obtain in England ſuffi- 


cient information reſpecting foreign countries, 1 
viſited Germany in 1794, with a view to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of recent events. 

On my return, I went to Wolterton, for the 
purpoſe of inſpecting the papers of Horatio lord 
Walpole, father of the preſent lord Walpole, whoſe 
intereſting correſpondence, during his embaſſies 
in France and Holland, were of the utmoſt im- 
portance to my undertaking. I employed ſeveral 
months in peruſing and arranging theſe papers. 
In the courſe of this occupation, I traced motives 
of action unknown to hiſtorians, which placed in a 
new light the foreign and domeſtic tranſactions of 
the cabinet. T allo derived, from the converſa- 
tion of lord and lady Walpole, many facts and 
anecdotes which elucidated the events adverted 


to in the papers. 


The progreſs of the French revolution, and the 


uncertain poſition of Europe compelled me, not- 


withſtanding the expence and loſs of time and 
labour, to ſuſpend my original deſign, and to 
defer the completion of The Historical and Political 
State, till the return of more Ju and favourable | 
times. 

With the ſanction of lord Walpole, I propoſed, 
therefore, to give to the public a ſelection of his 
father's papers. In the courſe of this undertak- 
ing, I met with ſeveral letters and papers of Sir 
Robert Walpole, rs made me ſolicitous to ob- 


tain 


* rA C 8 


tain farther information n his n 
and adminiſtration. p 

On my arrival in London, I had frequent cons | 
verſations with the late earl of Orford, who re- 
hated many anecdotes of his father, which led to 
further inquiries. It now inſenſibly became a part 
of my plan, to blend in the narrative as many 
particulars relating to'Sir Robert Walpole as could 

be authenticated; and to inſert, in the corre- 
ſpondence, as many of his letters as I could obtain. 

This deſign was promoted by the kindneſs of 
lord Orford, who imparted to me all his father's 
papers which remained in his poſſeſſion, and per- 
_ mitted me to uſe them at mY diſcretion, without 
the ſmalleſt controul. . 

The connection and einand which, for a * 
period, had ſubſiſted between Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and his brother-in-law Charles viſcount 
Townſhend, naturally ſuggeſted that the Tow-n- 
ſhend papers muſt afford conſiderable information. 

The acquiſition of theſe important documents, 
led to the diſcovery and communication of others, 
particularly in the Hardwicke, Grantham, n. 
grave, and Poyntz collections. 

With theſe ſources of information, the wick | 
gradually expanded, and Sir Robert Walpole from 
being a ſecondary, became the principal object. 
I therefore interrupted the impreſſion of lord Wal- 
pole s correſpondence, and poſtponed that publi- 
cation. I determined to give to the world The 
MzmMoirs of the LI E and ADMINISTRATION 
olf SIR RonREr WALPOLE, drawn from theſe co- 


pious 
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pious and original ſources, and to illuſtrate, by 
intereſting and authentic documents, the tranſ- 


actions of the buſy and eventful period, in which 
that miniſter acted ſo conſpicuous a part. 


In the execution of this extenſive plan, I found 
myſelf under the neceſſity of diſcuſſing the. inte- 
reſts of Great Britain and of Europe, of developing 
the intricacies of cabinets, of tracing motives of 


action, of delineating characters, and diſcriminat - 


ing the views of diſcordant politics. 

Anxious to avoid an error, too common with 
biographers, of conſidering only one fide of the 
queſtion, I was no leſs ſolicitous to procure the 


papers of thoſe who oppoſed, than of thoſe who 


ſupported the meaſures of Sir Robert Walpole, 


With this view I obtained communications of 


the Stanhope, Mrdleton, Melcombe, and Egremont 
Papers. Theſe I have printed with out interpola- 
tion and without diſguiſe, not omitting a ſingle 
invective, but leaving the reader to judge between 
the partial eulogiums of Hervey, and the acrimo- 


mous aps of Bolingbroke, 


The Plan of this work is to give an 8 


rupted narrative of tlie life and adminiſtration of 
Sir Robert Walpole, illuſtrated by original cor- 


reſpondence and authentic papers, 
The Memoirs, which are contained in the firft 


volume, are divided into eight periods, compre- 


hending a term of ſixty-nine years, from his birth 
in 1676, to his death in 1745. 


The correſpondence, which occupies the Gl 
Wy + and 


PREF A C E. * 
and third volumes, is, for facility of reference, 
alſo divided into eight periods, applying to the 
ſubjects of the e periods in the nar- 
rative. 


The Authorities from which the materials arg 
derived, may be divided into PRINTED, ORA, 
and MANUSCRIPT information, 7 


PRINTED INFORMATION. 


Though this ſource of intelligence is open to 
ovary writer, and an omiſſion to conſult and com- 
| pare the advocates on both fides of the queſtion, 
indicates either negligence, or want of candour, 
yet Smollett and Belſiam, in their accounts of the 
times, have . betrayed theſe faults in the higheſt 
degree. Dazzled by the eloquence of Pulteney, 
ſeduced by the ſophiſtry of Bolingbroke, or de- 
luded by the ſpeciouſneſs of Cheſterfield, they 
appear to have formed their opinions without 
compariſon, to have ſtigmatized the whole admi- 
nitration of Sir Robert Walpole, as an uniform 
| maſs of corruption and depravity, as a gloomy 
period, during which not a ſingle ray of light 
gleams through the impenetrable darkneſs, Though 
[ have occafionally noticed the miſrepreſentations 
of theſe writers, yet, as Smollett quotes no au- 
thorities, and appears never to have conſulted the | 
Journals, and either partially or ſuperficially ta 
have peruſed the parliamentary debates ; and as 
Velha is, in i gener a mere coppiſt of _ 
; ett 


1 pp RF A e KE. | | 
lett as to facts, though he differs from him in 


ſpeculations; I have not relied on either as an 


authority. 


The hiſtory of England which I have princi- 
pally conſulted, is the continuation of Rapin, 
publiſhed under the name of Tindal, but prin- 
cipally written by Dr. Birch. His papers in 
the Muſeum, and in the Hardwicke Collection; 
which I have examined with ſcrupulous atten- 
tion, and various other documents ſubmitted 


to his inſpection, to which I have had acceſs, 


ptove great accuracy of reſcarch, judgment in ſe- 
lection, and fidelity in narration. He derived 
confiderable affiſtance from ' perſons of political 
eminence, particularly the late lord Walpole, the 
late carl of Hardwicke, and the honourable Charles 
Yorke. * Birch was a ftaunch Whig,” but his 
political opinions have never led him to forget his 
duty as an hiſtorian. He has not garbled or falſt- 
fied debates, or miſtated facts, he has not wari- 
tonly traduced charactets, or acrimoniouſſy teviled 
individuals, becauſe they eſpouſed the cauſe which 
he diſapproved; but in his whole work, whether 
he praiſes or blames, there is a manly integrity and 
candid temperance, which muſt recommend him | 
to the diſcerning reader. | 
It naturally became a part of my talk to con- 
RL all works W e treat of the life and admi- 


niſtration 


The account of the partition treaty was written by the late carl of 
Hardwicke. The account of lord Squers's argument in the Banker's 
caſe, was written by his great nephew, the late Mr. C. Yorke. I can 
alſo trace numerous communications by Horace Walpole, though ther 
caunot be lo eaſily ſpecified, 
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niſtration of Sir Robert Walpole ; and it is re- 
markable, that except political pamphlets, which 
were confined to temporary and ſpecific objects, 
my utmoſt reſearch could only diſcoyer two pub- 
lications. 

Ijzbe firſt is, « A critical Hiſtory of the Admi- | 
cc niſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, now Earl of 
* Orford, collected chiefly from the Debates in 
Parliament, and the political Writings on both 
« Sides, 1743. This anonymous work is con- 
temptible both in matter and ſtyle. It is, with 
few exceptions, a mere compilation from the moſt 
virulent oppoſition pamphlets, but is uſeſul as an 
index of the points which, at the time, drew moſt 
attention, and as containing an account of the 
. . moſt remarkable publications of parties on both 

ſides. 

The ſecond is, Hiſtoire du Miniſtère as Che- 
* yaler Walpogl devenu Miniſtre d' Angleterre, 
<« et Comte 4 Oxford, Amſterdam, 1764, in three 
* volumes.“ This work is principally compiled 
from the preceding publication, although the 
author affects greater impartiality, and frequently 
turns the moſt virulent cenſures into the moſt 
fulſome panegyric. The writer is ſo ignorant as 
to call him earl of Oxford, and ſo deficient in 
point of information, that the whole period 
from the declaration of war againſt Spain i ig 1739, 
to the reſignation of the miniſter in 1742, is 
contained in fourteen lines. From ſources ſo 
partial and deficient, little information could be 
derived, 


1 have 


ie IIA. . 

I have carefully conſulted the political writings 
of the times, on both fides of the queſtion. 1 
have peruſed with ſome attention the moſt vio- 

tent invectives, and party ſtatements againſt the 

miniſter, as well as thoſe that were written in his 
favour, and from a ſerupulous compariſon of both 
have endeavoured to extract the truth. 

Theſe works are too numerous to recapitulate. 
To the political writings of Bolingbroke, Pulte- 
ney, and Cheſterfield, I have paid peculiar atten- 
tion, and ſcrutinized them with a cloſe, and, 1 
traſt, an impartial inſpection. 

The © Craftſman,” which commenced in 1727, 
was the great vehicle of oppoſition effays. This - 
paper, as it always contained the ſtrength of the 
arguments urged againft the meaſures of govern- 
ment, detailed with great cloquence and wit, has 
been aſſiduouſſy examined. The Political State 
of Great Britain, the Hiſtorical Regiſter, and 
Annals of Europe, (ample and not incorrect perio- 
dical publications, ) have contributed information 
with reſpect to domeſtic events, points of chrono- 
logy, and debates in parliament. 215 

1 have derived collateral aſſiſtance from the 
Gentleman's and London Magazines, which were 
ably conducted. 

1 have occaſionally collected the ſubflance of 
debates from Chandler's Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings, to the general accuracy of which, though 

recently called in queſtion, ſeveral reaſons have 
_ - induced me to give credit. | 
| f 1. They 
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1. They are taken from the contemporary pa- 
pers, ſuch as the Hiſtorical Regiſter, and the Poli- 
tical State of Great Britain; the authors of which 
were frequently ſupplied with notes and memo- 
radums by members of parliament. From the 
year 1735, when the debates were no longer pub- - 
| liſhed in the Political State, the ſpeeches were 
given in'the Gentleman's Magazine by Guthrie, 
and in the London Magazine by Gordon, both 
of whom conſtantly attended in the gallery of tlie 
houſe, and received information from members 
of parliament. 

2. There are among the Walpole and Orford - 
papers minutes of Sir Robert Walpole”s s ſpeeches, 
and occaſional notes, taken by him in the houſe 
af commons, of thoſe of other members. In com- 
paring theſe minutes and notes with the ſpeeches 
in Chandler, I generally find the leading expreſ- 
ſions preſerved in the debates; which proves the 
authenticity of thoſe particular ſpeeches, and fur- 
nifhes a ſtrong preſumption in favour of the reſt. 

3. Several letters, which I have publiſhed in 
the Correſpondence, contain brief accounts of the 
parliamentary proceedings, and in moſt inſtances 
accord with the printed debates. 

4. Sir Robert Walpole told his fon, the late 
earl of Orford, that his ſpeeches were in general 
faithfully repreſented in the public prints. 

5. Lord Bath aſſured the preſent biſhop of Sa- 
lfbury, Dr. Douglas, that moſt of his ſpeeches 
were correctly given, yet better than 5. had de 
leted them. | 
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vi PREFACE. 
From the rgth of November, 1740, many of 


the debates were written by Dr. Johnſon; and 
publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine. Doubts 
have ariſen concerning their authenticity. Some 
of Johnſon's biographers have declared that they 
were partly compoſed by himſelf; another, Sir 
John Hawkins, that they were wholly fictitious ; 
and Johnſon himſelf is ſaid to have confeſſed, 


that they were not authentic, and excepting their 


general import, were the work of his own or 
nation. 


This account, however, is not perfectly con- 


ö fonant to fact. Either Johnſon deceived himſelf 
into an exaggeration of his own powers, or his 


biographers miſtook his aſſertion. The real truth 


is, that Johnſon conſtantly received notes and 
| heads of the ſpeeches from perſons employed by 


Cave, and particularly from Guthrie. The biſhop 
of Saliſbury. recollects to have ſeen ſeveral of theſe 


notes, which Guthrie communicated to him on 


the very day on which he obtained them, which 
were regularly tranſmitted to Johnſon, and formed 
the baſis of his orations. 


ORAL AN D MAN UScRIT INFORMATION. 


Warrolz PAPERS. 


My firſt ind 3 acknowledgments are due 
to lord Walpole, for the papers of his father Ho- 


ratio, the firſt lord Walpole of Wolterton, bro- 
Fa ; OOTY 8 | "er 
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ther of Sir Robert Walpole, and embaſſador in 
France and Holland. This collection has afforded 
the moſt ample materials: It contains his origi- 
nal correſpondence, both public and private, as 
well abroad as in England; many confidential let- 
ters which paſſed between him, the queen, and 
Sir Robert Walpole ; various documents, memo- 
rials, and political diſſertations, which afford the 
cleareſt inſight into foreign affairs, and prove his 


active and indefatigable exertions. 


A ſpecific Le of this collection, which oc- 

cupies no leſs than one hundred and forty folio 
volumes, mult be referred to a future publica- 
tion, in which I purpoſe to give a ſelection of the 
moſt intereſting letters not inſerted in this work. 

I am alſo indebted to lord Walpole for many 
intereſting anecdotes and explanations, which he 
had from his father. 


Orrord PAPERS. 


The late earl of Orford, third ſon of Sir Robert 
Walpole, favoured me with acceſs to all the pa- 
pers of his father remaining in his poſſeſſion. 

Had this collection been preſerved entire, it would 
have been invaluable and unparalleled, both for ex- 
tent and importance, but ſome have been deſtroyed, 
others diſperſed, and many loſt. When he retired 
from office, the miniſter deſtroyed a large quantity. 
Not long before his death he faid to his fon, 
0 Horace, when I am gone, you will find many 
Curious papers 1n the drawer of this table,” and 
mentioned, among others, the memorial which 
"Ob: Tai” bb had 
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had been drawn up by Bolingbroke, and preſented 
by the ducheſs of Kendal to the king. When 
his ſon, ſome time after his death, inſpected the 
| drawer, the papers were loſt, and were never af- 


terwards recovered. In relating this anecdote, 


the late earl of Orford declared his opinion that 
the papers had been either inadvertently deſtroyed 


by his elder brother, or ſtolen by a ſteward. Se- 
veral letters belonging to this collection were 


given to the late lord Walpole, and are preſerved 
at Wolterton, Notwithſtanding theſe defalca- 
tions, the collection ſtill contains many docu- 
ments of high COTS of which I have availed 
myles. 

To lord Orford I am highly indebted for nu- 
merous facts and anecdotes relating to Sir Robert 
Walpole, which nobody but himſelf could have 


authenticated. In gratefully acknowledging thefe 


favours, I feel it my duty to pay a juſt tribute to 
his candour. He repeatedly ſaid, You will re- 
member that I am the ſon of Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, and therefore muſt be prejudiced in his fa- 


your. Facts I will not miſrepreſent or diſguiſe, 
but my opinions and reflections on thoſe facts 
you will receive with caution, and adopt or reject 
at your diſcretion.” Although he teſtified a na- 
tural ſolicitude to ſee the memoirs of his father, 
yet he not unfrequently expreſſed his wiſhes that 
the work might not appear while he was alive, leſt 
1t might be thought that from motives of deli- 
cacy, I had not delivered my ſentiments with 


freed om. 


TowRsHEND 


\ 


/ 


TowxshEup PAPERS. 


I am obliged to the marquis Townſhend for 
acceſs to the papers of his grandfather Charles, 
the ſecond viſcount Townſhend, who was plent- 
potentiary at Gertruydenburg and at the Hague, 
and principal ſecretary of ſtate. Lord Town- 
ſhend's maſterly letters to George the Firſt; the 
notes between George the Second and him; the 
confidential intercourſe which he regularly main- 
tained with his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, while he was at Hanover; have materially 
contributed to illuſtrate thoſe tranſactions in which 
' the brother miniſters had a principal ſhare. 


| Hinpwrexs PAPERS. | 
To my noble friend the earl of Hatdivicke, I 

gratefully acknowledge my obligations for the uſe 
of his collection. From it I have been ſupplied 
with various papers, memorandums, and narra- 
tives of his grandfather, the lord chancellor, and 
of the late earl of Hardwicke ; letters from the 
duke of Newcaſtle ; the confidential correſpond- 

ence between Sir Robert Walpole and lord Town- 
ſhend, and the papers of Sir Luke Schaub, toge- 
ther with other documents of importance. 


SYDNEY PAPERS. 


1 am indebted to lord Sydney for the commu- 
nication of letters which belonged to bis father, 
the honourable Thomas Townſhend, ſecond ſon 

„ of 
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of Charles viſcount Townſhend, and the confiden- 
tial friend of Sir Robert Walpole. The kindneſs 
of lord Sydney, and his brother, Charles Town- 
ſhend, Eſquire, has alſo ſupplied many anecdotes 
derived from the converſation of their father. 


'Warptcrave PAPERS. 


| To: the Counteſs of 3 I am 
obliged for ſubmitting to my inſpection the diſ- 


patches of her grandfather James, firſt earl of 
Waldegrave, during his embaſſies at Vienna and 
Paris, from 1727 to 1740. Among other points 
of ſecret hiſtory, they detail many intereſting 
converſations with Cardinal Fleury, and with 
Chauvelin, keeper of the ſeals. They contain 
alſo various letters to and from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, of the moſt private and confidential nature, 
which? are printed in the ae 1 


| In Wen to theſe, 1 have to enumerate other 
communications made in the moſt liberal and 


obliging manner, and to offer my ee ac- 
Enowledgments. 
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et adit Chauhan PAPERS. Fe: 


To the earl of Harrington, for the correſpond- 
ence of his grandfather William Stanhope, firſt 
carl of Harrington, who was envoy and embaſſa- 
dor at Madrid, plenipotentiary at the congreſs 
of Soiſſons, and ſecretary of ſtate. Alſo for fore 
Papers of Charles Stanhope, elder brother of the 
10 of ONE | firſt 
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firſt earl of Harrington, who was private and con- 
fidential ſecretary to earl Stanhope, and ſecretary 
to the treaſury under the earl of Sunderland. 
This collection ſupplied me with many intereſt- 
ing letters, which relate to the ſchiſm in the ad- 
miniſtration in 1716, and a confidential corre- 
ſpondence between Newcaſtle and Harrington, 
previous to the diſmiſſion of lord Townſhend. 


2 GRANTHAM PAPERS. 


fo lady Grantham, for the papers of Sir Tho- 
mas Robinſon, firſt lord Grantham, who was 
confidential ſecretary to lord Walpole, during his 
embaſly in France, and envoy and plenipoten- 
tiary at Vienna. Theſe documents compriſe an 
intereſting account of the negotiations and tranſ- 
actions between Great Britain and the houſe of 
Auſtria, during a period of eighteen years. 


PoyxnTz PAPERS. 


To Stephen Poyntz, Eſquire, for various com- 
munications from the papers of his father Stephen 
Poyntz, Eſquire, confidential ſecretary of lord 
Townſhend, envoy to the court of Sweden, and 
one of the plenipotentiaries at the congreſs of 
Soiſſons. | 


KE ENE 5 Wi PERS. 


>To Benjamin Keene, Eſquire, for the papers.of 
his uncle Sir Benjamin Keene, ſo long, and with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed eminence, envoy and nn, 


dor at Madrid. 
bz _ CampBELL 


bl 
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CAMPBELL Pa EBS. 


To Archibald Campbell, Eſquire, for the pa- 
pers of his grandfather, Archibald earl of Ilay, 
and duke of Argyle; in which I had the good 
fortune to find ſeveral original letters of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 7 


DEVvoNSHIRE PAT ERS. 


To the late worthy and much regretted lord 
John Cavendiſh, for ſeveral intereſting letters, in 
the poſſeſſion of the duke of Devonſhire, written 
by Sir Robert Walpole, the marquis of Har- 


tington, and Sir Robert Wilmot, to William 


duke of Devonſhire, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


a ſhort time previous to the reſignation of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 


EToucn PAPERS. | 
To John Plumptre, Eſquire, for the papers of 


the Rev. Henry Etough, rector of Therfield, Hert- 


fordſhire. Theſe papers form a valuable maſs of | 
intelligence. They contain ſketches of the reigns 
of William, Anne, George the Firſt and Second; 


numerous accounts of Sir' Robert Walpole, which 


he obtained in converſation, either from the mi- 
niſter himſelf or Horace Walpole, the minutes of 
which, in various inſtances, he noted down. They 


compriſe much information derived from Mr. 


Scrope, ſecretary to the treaſury, and other per- 
ſons whoſe authorities he conſtantly cites; and a 
long and intereſting correſpondence with Horace 
Walpole. Etough was a man of great reſearch 


and, 
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and eager curioſity, replete with prejudice, but 
idolizing Sir Robert Walpole, ' In the examination 
of theſe ample documents, [ have only adopted 
ſuch parts as were in my judgment entitled to 
full credit, 

The following are the principal articles in this 
collection, of which I have ayailed myſelf; © A 
| Miſcellany, being Minutes of ſeveral Converſa- 

tions while Sir Robert Walpole, and when Lord 
Orford, on ſeveral Subjects, from 1734 to 1744, 
with ſome Particulars relating to his lateſt Tranſ- 
actions. « Minutes of a Converſation with Sir 
Robert Walpole, on the Attempt of Lord Boling- 
broke and the Ducheſs of Kendal, to obtain his 
Diſmiſſion in 1727.“ Printed in the Corre- 
ſpondence “ An imperfect Eſſay on the Cha- 
racer and Behaviour of the late Earl of Orford, 
addreſſed to the right honourable Horatio Wal- 
pole, Eſquire.“ „Minutes of two Conferences 
with Horatio Walpole at Putney, Auguſt 6th and 
20th, 1752.” ——* Minutes of a Converſation 
with the right engen Horace Walpole, 
Eſquire, November 3, 1755.” —* Obſeryations 
on the Elections in 1734 and 41, relative to lord 
Orford.“ “ Minutes of a Converſation with 
Mr. Scrope, ſecretary to the Treaſury, relating 
to the Arrangement t of the new Miniſtry on the 
Acceſſion of George the Second.“ Printed in 
the Correſpondence. 
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WESsTroN PaPERs. 
To the Rev. Charles Weſton, prebendary of 


Durham, for communications from the papers of - 
his father, Edward Weſton, Eſquire, under ſecre- 
tary of ſtate; containing, among other intereſt- 
ing particulars, letters from Sir Robert Walpole 
and lord Townſhend, on the arrival of the duke 
of Ripperda in England, and a manly remonſtrance 
of lord Townſhend to the king, diſſuading the 
journey to Hanover; which the reader will find 
in the Correſpondence. 


ONsLOw PAPERS. 


To lord Onſlow, for ſome very intereſting re- 
marks of ſpeaker Onſlow, on yarious parts of Sir 
Robert Walpole's conduct, with anecdotes of the 
principal leaders of A Printed in the 
Correſpondence. | 


ASTLE PAPERS. 


To Thomas Aſtle, Eſquire, keeper of the re- 
cords at the Tower, for various communications 
from his private collection of manuſcripts, parti- 

cularly, correſpondence of the earl of Clarendon, 
during his miffion. at Hanover, and letters from 


ſecretary St. John to Drummond; which are 


printed in the Correſpondence. 


STANHOPE PAPERS. 

The ſchiſm in the Whig adminiſtration di- 
vided Walpole and Stunbfpe, and converted their 
4 {15> 
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long eſtabliſhed friendſhip- into bitter enmity. 
As the character of James, firſt earl of Stanhope, 
was ſeverely arraigned by Townſhend and Wal- 
pole, candour impelled me to apply to his repre- 
ſentative, the preſent earl, for any documents in 
his poſſeſſion, which might tend to vindicate 
the memory of his anceſtor from thoſe aſperſions. 
This requeſt was acceded to in the moſt liberal 
manner, and thoſe papers have materially tended to 
\ elucidate the tranſactions of that period. | 


MIDLETON PAPERS. 


I am indebted to lord Midleton for the papers 
of his grandfather, the chancellor of Ireland, which 
develope the hiſtory ef Wood's patent, and com- 
priſe ſeveral letters from his brother Thomas Bro- 
drick, chairman of the committee of ſecrecy in 
the South Seca inquiry, and of his ſon Saint John 
Brodrick ; moſt of theſe are replete with the ſe-. 
vereſt ſarcaſms and invectives againſt the mi- 
niſter. 8 5 


EGRE MONT PAPERS. 


I 0 the earl of Egremont, for the letters of 
lord Bolingbroke to his grandfather Sir William 
Wyndham, remarkable for that animation, ele- 
gance of ſtyle, plauſibility of argument, and vi- 
rulence of invective, which diſtinguiſh his writ- 
ings. They contain the moſt ſevere animadver- 
ſions on the conduct and principles of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and are filled with the moſt bit- 
ter reproaches againſt his meaſures: I have thought 
it 


\ 
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it my duty not to ſuppreſs a ſingle pagragraph 
which reflected on the adminiſtration of the mi- | 


niſter. 
PuLTENEY PaPERs. 
To Sir William Pulteney, for the papers of 


his wife's father David Pulteney, commiſſioner 
of the board of trade, and lord of the admiralty, 


who became the ftrenuoys opponent of Sir Robert 


. Walpole, and wrote We him with wear dee 
rity in the“ Craftſman.” 


e PAPERS. 


To Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, Eſquite, 
for the Papers of George Dodington, Lord Mel- 
combe, from which I have ſelected ſeveral pri- 
vate letters, animadverting, with much acrimony, 


on the conduct and ſyſtem of Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, extolling the principles and directing the 
views of that oppoſition which drove him from 


the helm. 


To Dr. Douglas, biſhop of Saliſbury, I am i in- 


debted for ſeveral intereſting particulars, derived 


from daily converſations, during an intimate in- 
tercouſe of many years with his friend and patron 
the carl of Bath. While I gratefully acknow- 
; ledge my obligations to this learned and highly- 
reſpected prelate, for much valuable information 
during the progreſs of this work, I feel extraor- 
dinary gratification in reflecting that the Me- 


moirs of Arr, Robert OPM have derived aſ- 


ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance from the friend of his great opponent, 
William Pal beney: | 


cn Pownall claims my grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the communication of a very ingeni- 
ous and able eſſay on the conduct and principles 
of Sir Robert Walpole, which places the mini- 
ſter in a new point of view. It is inſerted i in the 
| Correſpondence. 


With the aſſiſtance of theſe extenſive ſources of 
information, I have been enabled to elucidate 
many parts of ſecret hiſtory, either totally un- 
known, or wholly miſrepreſented, and to trace 
the motives of action which influenced the con- 
duct of the miniſter, and directed the views of 
the Britiſh cabinet. 

I have not been biaſſed by the prejudices of 
party hatred or party affection. I have always 
conſidered the connections and principles of the 
perſons from whom I derived political informa- 
tion, and after duly weighing all the circumſtances, 
have equally avoided the extremes on either fide. 

It has naturally been my principal obje& to 
trace and diſcuſs thoſe events, which perſonally 
relate to Sir Robert Walpole, either in his public 
or private character, and in which he was either 
directly or eventually concerned. In the courſe 
of my inquiries, and in the peruſal of the nume- 
rous documents to which I haye had acceſs, I 
obtained information of various collateral circum- 


9 and of numerous en which though 
they 


* 


* An rA . 
they did not immediately attach to the life of the 
miniſter, yet were connected with the tranſac- 
tions which he either influenced or directed. 
Hence I have been led to make occaſional di- 
greſſions, in order to elucidate intereſting but ob- 
fcure points of hiſtory. I have alſo introduced 
biographical memoirs of eminent perſons, who 
were either the oppoſers or favourers of the mi- 
niſter, whoſe characters the papers and documents 
in my poſſeſſion have enabled me to illuſtrate. 
Fully aware of the uncertainty of tradition, I 
have been extremely cautious to confine mylelf 
to the narroweſt limits. I have never once adopted 
the hearſay of a hearſay, and have paid no atten- 
tion to any anecdotes or facts except from thoſe 
who derived their information from perſons of 
veracity, that were themſelves engaged in the 
tranſactions of the times, and who authenticated 
their narratives. 88 

J have, in general, quoted my authorities, and 
though in ſome inſtances J have omitted to enu- 
merate them, that I might avoid the appearance 
of affectation, yet I can ſafely aver, that I have 
not advanced a ſingle fact in the whole work, of 
the truth of which I have not been convinced I | 
the moſt unexceptionable evidence. 

In a few inftatices I have collected the abu 
| ſtance of the miniſter's ſpeeches from parliamentary 
minutes in his own hand writing. From theſe 
memorandums I have particularly drawn his 
ſpeeches againſt the peerage bill, on propoſing 
the exciſe ſcheme, in oppoſing Sir John Barnard's. 

1217 | | plan 
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plan for the reduction of intereſt, and in reply to 
the motion made by Sandys to remove him. 

I have ſcrupulouſly avoided all allufions to the 
tranſactions which are now paſſing before us, , leſt 
I might have been tempted to make my work the 
vehicle of panegyric or invective, and have fallen 
into an error not uncommon with ſpeculative 
writers, who judge of remote facts by recent cir- 
cumſtances, and affectedly aflimilate the events 
of paſt ages with the tranſactions of the preſent 
day. | 


I cannot cloſe this Preface without paying a 

juſt tribute of gratitude to my ingenious friend 
Mr. Adolphus, for the advantages which I have 
derived from his literary aſſiſtance in n 
theſe Memoirs for the preſs. | 


March 10, 1798. 
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RoBER” 
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Sir EDwAR1 
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/ CarnxxIvng SyorTER, == Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, —=M\zra SxERAAET, 


daughter of Viſck War roLt, daughter of n 
Sir John Shorter, and Earl of Oxrorn, Thomas Skerret, Eſqz 
7 Lord Mayor of London, b. 1676. d. 1745+ d. 1738. 
5 of Bybrook in Kent. | 7 [ 
| 4. 7737. | | 
„„ 7 3 ; 
| 3 | ' We Rats 
RoyeRT, == MARGARET, Sir EDPwWan²̈ WaLPoLs, HorATIo 
created Baron WAL VOLE daughter of | Knight of the Bath, 4*h Earl « 
of Walpole, 10 June 1723, | Samuel Rolle, Eſq; d. 1784, aged 78, d. 1797, 
2%! Earl of OxForD, of Haynton, , in whom 
x d. 1751. Devonſhire. of On 
| = became 
Grorct, | 


37d Earl of Oxrorn, 
b. 1730. d. 1791. 


NALD vs WALPOLE, 
of William the Conqueror. 


LICHARD de WALPOLE. 
r HENRY de WALPOLE. 
Henry WALPOLE. 
Sir Joux WALPOLE, 
Sir HENRY WEL 


— 


Sir Rennt WALPOLE, 
of the Shire, 9 Edw. II. 1316. 


Nay WALPOLE, d. 1442, 


bur. at Houghton. 
Henry WALPOLE. 
JohN WALPOLE, 


10MAS WALPOLE, d. 1514. 
WARD WALPOLE, d. 1557. 
oHN WALPOLE, d. 1585. 

ur WaLPOLE, 1646, or 1648. 


RoyverT WALPOLE, == Sus Ax, daughter of Sir Edward 


b. 1593. d. 1663. 


r Ew ARD WALPOLE, == Sus Ax, daughter of 
d. 1667. Robert Crane. 


Barkham, Lord Mayor of London. 


(To face Page 1. Vol. I.) 


Roß ERT WaLroL E, = 4 Mazy, daughter of 


HoraTio WALPOLE, 


b. 1650. Sir Jeffery Burwell. 
fs „q 8 * 3 8 | 
| | l | | | [ 8 
dEr, Mary, Doro r ur, SUSAN, HoraTio WaLPoLE Garras, 
m. Sir Charles b. 1636, b. 1687. b. 1678. d. 1757. b. 1683. 
Eſqz Turner, Bart. d. 1726, d. 1763, firſt Baron WALPOLE d. 1726. 
b. 1673, 2n"wife of Charles, m. Anth. of Wolterton, /7.s £ HY 
of Warham, 2nd Viſcount Hammond, Eſq; m. Mary Lombard, 
in Norfolk. Townſhgnd. South Wotton, coheireſs of Peter Lombard, Eſq; 
| ig . Norfolk. of Burnhamthorpe, Norfolk. 
HoraTio WALPOLE, Mary WaLroL, d. 1732. Hona Trio, 79 * 
4*h Earl of OxForD, m. George Viſct Malpas, f 2d Baron WALTOLxE of Walterton, * = 2 2 «<4 
d. 1797, aged 79, afterwards 374 Earl of Chomondeley. ſucceeded as 


in whom the Title 


Baron WALTOLE of Walpole, . 3 


of OxrorD on the death of Horatio, h Earl of 
became extinct. Orford in 1797» | 
1 N N 40 ol 42 2 e 22 - . Ft — —„—ᷣ * 0s 
| . 15 erde 
Grorox, Viſcount MALYAs, RoßERT. n 


d. 1764. 


GroRGE JAMES, 
4* Earl of Chomondeley, 
\ ſucceeded to the Eſtate and Seat at Houghton, 
on the Death of Horatie, 45h Earl of Orford. 
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— GEORGE Horacs, Viſcount Malpas. 


GxoRGE JAMES. 
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5 E Anceſtors of Sir Robert Walpole ws” Period TI. 


was the eighteenth male of his family, in 16761017008 


A lineal deſcent; may be traced from the conqueſt. 


Family. | 2 


They took their ſurname, according to the cuſtom 


of thoſe days, from the town of Walpole, in Nor- 
folk, on the borders of Lincolnſhire, where they _ 
had their reſidence, until one of them exchang- 
ed the 2 eat for Houghton, in the fame 
county *. 

Sir Edward Walpole, 15 grandfather, was elected 


Ae bee Table. oe gy wm ” Baronegium. Calling's. - 


2 Article, Earl of Orford, 8 the Orfard 
Fare. | 


" . 
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Pertod I. member for the borough. of Lynn Aare in the 
. x675t9 1714+ convention parliament, aſſembled in April 1660, 


and voted for the reſtoration of Charles the Second. 
As a recompence for his zeal in the royal! cauſe, 
he was created Knight of the Bath. He was re- 
markable for his eloquencè and weight in ; parlia- 
ment; and once, on a warm altercatiön i in the 
Houſe, he ſuggeſted an expedient which was im- 
mediately adopted by both parties, for which 
Waller the poet, in a high ſtrain of panegyric, 
ironically propoſed” that he ſhould be ſent to the 
Tower, for not having ſooner compoſed the diſ- 
pute when he had it in his power *. He died in 
1667. 

Robert, the eldeſt ſon and heir of Sir Edward, 
Walpole, ſat in parliament for the borough of 


C.aaſtle Riſing, in the county of Norfolk, from the 


firſt year of William and Mary, till his deceaſe 
in November 1700. He was deputy lieutenant, 
and colonel of the militia, in the county of Nor- 
folk, and took as active a ſhare as his ſituation 
and circumſtances permitted i in forwarding the Re- 
volution. He conſiderably improved his eſtate 

by his prudent management; educated a large fa- 
mily with much credit, and was held in great eſti- 
mation by the Whig party, whoſe meaſures he ap- 
pears to have uniformly ſupported. He had by 
his wife Mary, only daughter, and heireſs of Sir 
Jeffery Burwell, of Rougham, in Suffolk, nineteen 
Children, of N afterwardsSir Roszur 


* 


£49 eee. e 
| . 
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a Warrorz and EAR of Oz r98D, the ſubject of Chapter j- 


. theſe Memoirs, was the third ſon. - | 
It ſeems to be an error not uncommon in man · 
kind, to endeavour to exalt the merit f favou- 
rite and eminent characters, by falſe and exagge- 
rated encomiums, and to attribute ſolely to na · 
ture, what is uſually the combined effect of nature, 
education, and accident. The voice of friendſhip, 
admiration, or flattery, has declared, with a fimi-, 
lar prejudice, that Sir Robert Walpole was born 
2 mipiſter, It was ſaid of him, that he was endowed 
with a genius for calculation; and that the method 
which he adopted in ſettling accounts, was a my+ 
ſtery underſtood only by himſelf, Others of his 
admirers conſidered application in him as not ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe he knew. every thing by intuition, 
But truth and impartiality reject ſuch unqualified 
zſſertions, and the events of his early life will ſhew 7 
that the natural talents of Walpole, were rather 
ſolid than brilliant, and that his acquirements were 
the fruit of conſiderable induſtry, 
| He received an excellent education. He came 
_ early. into pazliament ; ſpoke at firſt indifferently, 
until habit and practice rendered him an able de- 
bater. He was promoted to an office in the admi- 
ralty in the 28th year of his age s became ſecre- 
tary at war at thirty ; was trained to buſineſs under 
Marlborough and Godolphin; and managed the 
houſe of commons during the Whig adminiſtra- 
tion. Being depriped of his Place, he Aging enped 
54 The early traith in'the Uſe of Sir Ron ru WALPOLE, were rinci- 
r e by his ſon Hon ach, the late earl of Orfort X 


eee e e Me 


1676 to 172k, 


4 wiess or; +4 
Period I. himſelf in oppoſition ; was perſecuted by the To- 
1676to1714- ries, and conſidered as a martyr by the Whigs. 
ge promoted, with unabated zeal, the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and was rewarded for his ſervices with 
the place of paymaſter of the forces by the new 
ſovereign, whom he had aſſiſted in fixing upon 
the throne. Thus educated and inured to buſi- 
neſs, having thus ſerved under government, and 
acted in oppoſition, he was placed at the head of 
the treaſury. In this ſituation, adored by his fa- 
mily, beloved by his friends, and eſteemed by his 
party, he was courted and idolized. His facility 
for tranſacting buſineſs, and his talents for calcu- 
lation, were conſidered by his fond admirers as 
the gift of nature, when, in reality, they were the 
reſult of education, aſſiduity, and experience. 


Birch. RoßERT WALPOLE was born at Houghton on 
> the 26th of Auguſt 1676 *. He received the firſt 
EE | ME rudiments 


There is great confuſion, and difference of opinion, with regard 

to the age of Sir Robert Walpole, He himſelf writes, in his letter 
to general Churchill, June 24th 1743 ; © No diſgrace atiends me fince 

- . Sixty-ſeven.” According therefore to this account he muſt have 
been born in 1675, and died aged 69, or in his 7oth year. His fon 
Horace, the late Earl of Orford, confirmed this account, and told me 
chat, had he lived till the 26th of Auguſt 1745, he would have been 
70.— The regiſter at Houghton gives no account of his birth or time 
of baptiſm; but his death is thus recorded: A. D. 1745 The right 
honourable earl of Orford died March 18, and was buried the 2 5th, 
in the 68th year of his age —At the bottom of the ſame in ano- 

+ ther hand, is, “ The great Sir Robert Walpole, earl rford, de- 
parted this life the x$th March 1744, ag 

1 


: ed 68 Years, and was in- 
terred the 25 DO.. According to Collins's Peerage, and the Gen- 


tleman's * -s be was 71 at the time of his death, which would 

3 place his birth in oe regiſter of his birth by his mother 

ſettles the diſpute. The revetend Horace Hammond, rector of Great 

M,aſſingham, in Norfolk, great Nephew to Sir Robert Walpole, to 

. whom I am obliged for the abovementioned. extracts from the pariſh 

_—_ me — an account of the births of all the children 

Robert an ry le, regiſtered in her own hand, in a book 
— 8 

| . AGE 
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0 of learning at a private ſeminary at Chapter 2. 
Maſſingham, i in Norfolk, and completed his edu- 157519 1701. 


cation on the foundation at Eton, under Mr. 
Newborough, who appears to have been diſtin- 


guiſhed for his knowledge, and to have raiſed the 
ſchool to à high degree of eminence. Walpole 


was naturally indolent, and diſliked application, 
but the emulation of a public ſeminary, the al- 


ternate menaces and praiſes of his maſter, the 


maxim repeatedly inculcated by his father, that 
he was a younger brother, and that his future for- 
tune in life depended ſolely upon his own exer- 
tions, overcame the original inertneſs of his *diſ- 


1639. 


poſition. Before he quitted Eton, he had fo con- Education. 


ſiderably improyed himſelf i in claſſical literature, 
a 


* 


* Re 


„ 


- N 2 c CE * * 


AGE OF MY CHILDREN. 


; Suſan was born Bug - F Sth June a - 22 1672. 
- - - - a $th June - Be 7g 1673. 


Mary — | 
Edward '— - = = 2 23d June 1674. 
RE. „ Auguſt 1675. 

. RoOBERRE + » » = 26th Auguſt - 1676. 
Joba — - -"-- - 3d September 1677. 
Horatio -— += - - - » 9th December 1678. 
Chriſtopher - - - 20th February - . = 264%. 

" Elizabeth — - - - - +» 24th March + 67 

| Elixabeth — - + 186th October 1682. 
Galfridus — += - >» - 15th March 1631. | 
Anne Sch April - - - 1635. 
Dorothy = - - - = = , 18th September - 1686. 
Suſan \ =—  - - « - - 5th December - 2687. 

' Mordaunt — «> —— 13th December 1688. 

A boy ſtill-born ch April 269. 

Charles - = - F3Joth june 18692. 


7th April! - 169% - 
20th Januar 465. 
* 3 


A 
A daughter ttill- born 


= 
— 1 
” 
» 
- . 


Fd 
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& k smtofks or 
as to bear the character of an excellent Tcholati 


1575 to 1714. A peculiar fondneſs for Horace *, marked his good 


ſenſe, and even after his weten from public 
life, when he had long diſcontinued His early ſtu- 


dies, he was by no means deficient in the knows 


ledge of the Greek language. His talents for ora- 
tory began to develop themſelves at à very early 
period, for his ſchool-maſter being informed that 


ſeveral of his former ſcholars Who had been edu- 


cated at Eton, and particularly St. John, had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves for their eloquence in 'the 


| houſe of commons, replied, © But I am tmpatient 
to hear that Robert Walpole has ſpoken, for Lam 


convinced that he will be a good orator,” +, 
On the 22d of April 1696 +, he was admitted 


k ſcholar at King's 1 College, in the univerſity of 


Cambridge. During his tefidence, he was ſeized 


with the ſmall-pox, which was of a moſt malig- 


narit ſort ; and he continued for ſome time in im- 
minent danger. Doctor Brady &, the famous hiſ- 
torical advocate for: the Tory principles of the 


g Engliſh conſtitution, who was his phyſician, ſaid 
to one of the OMA of King's College, warmly 


* He was accuſtomed to give his ſon, the late earl of Otford, Tub- 
ects for his Latin compoſitions, and he almoſt always took them 


from Horace. Lord Orford üſed to "recolle& two themes which Were 
applicable to his ſituation as firſt miniſter: 


Principibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus eſt. 
Non cuivis homini contingtt adire Corinthum 


+ Regiſter of King's College. Fr. 
A collection being made, after he was prime ini; for 'the 
new building at King's College, he ſubſcribed C. 500 and on-Febeiv- 
ing the thanks of the provoſt and fellows, he replied, .I deſerve no 
thanks, I have only paid for my board,” 
5 Brady, author 0 et Introduction to the old Engliſh Hiſtory, 
n 1 Fol, A. - and, « A'coipleteHittory of Eiigfkad, Aim 2 00 
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| Attached to the ſame party; e: We muſt take | care Chapter 1, 
« to ſave this young man, or we ſhall be accuſed 197% ue 170. 


of having purpoſely neglected him, becauſe he 
„is ſo violent a Whig.” It was indeed princi- 


pally owing to his kind and aſſiduous attention, 
that Walpole recovered. Notwithſtanding Brady's . 


political prejudices, he was ſo much pleaſed with 


the ſpirit and diſpoſition of his young patient, that 


he obſerved with an affectionate attachment, His 


ſingular eſcape ſeems to be a {ure indication that 
he ĩs reſerved for important purpoſes. In the. 
latter period of his life, when the prediction had 
been fulfilled, this anecclote was frequently related 


by Walpole with a complacency, which ſheweg. 


that it had made a deep impreſſion on his mind, 


and proved bis ſatisfaction at the cecollectian gf 
an event that ſeemed to anticipate his elevation. 
At college he formed a ſtrięt intumacy with Hare 


and Bland, who were members of the fame foun- 


dation, and in every ſituation of life, hewed an 
affectionate regard for the friends of his early youth. 
He raiſed Hare, who afterwards, ably diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in defending the meaſures of the Whig 
adminiſtration, to the-biſhopric of Chicheſter, and 
promoted Bland to the provoſtſhip.gt Eton . 


lege, and deanery of Durham. 


On the death of his elder ſurviving brother, in Paternal 


1698, becoming heir to the paternal eſtate, he te- 
ſigned this ſcholarſhip on the agth of May. He 
had been. originally deſigned for the church, and 


was frequently heard to ſay, with the confidence 


which characteriſes an aſpiring mind. that if ſuch 
B 4 | A deſti= 


, 
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a deſtination had taken place, inſtead * being 


1676 to > 1714: prime miniſter, he ſhould. have been archbiſhop 


of Canterbury. Fortunately the ſuperſtructure of 


his education was made before the death of his 
; elder brother, for after that event he relapſed into 
his natural indolence, and the impulſe of neceſſity 


being removed, no longer continued to proſecute 
his ſtudies for the purpoſe of purſuing a liberal 


Profeſſion. .His father alſo aſſiſted in withdrawing 


him from literary occupations. He immediately 


took his ſon from the univerſity, endeavoured to 
fix him in the country, and made him attend to 


the improvement of his eftate: with that view he 
employed him once a week in ſuperintending the 
fale of his cattle at the neighbouring towns, and 
ſeemed ambitious that his ſon ſhould become the 


flirſt grazier in the county. His father was of a 


jovial diſpoſition, and often puſhed to exceſs the 
pleaſures of the table: the hoſpitable manſion of 
Houghton was much frequented by the neighbour- 


ing gentry, and the convivial temper of Walpole 
accorded with the ſcenes of ruſtic jollitys At 


theſe meetings the father occaſionally ſupplied, his 
glaſs with a double portion of wine, adding, 
„ Come Robert, you ſhall drink twice, while I 


drink once; for I will not permit the ſon, in his 


ſober ſenſes, to be witneſs to the intoxication of 


bis father,” His mornings being thus engaged in 


the occupations of farming, or in the ſports of the 
field, of which he was always extremely fond, and 


his evenings paſſed in feſtive mee * 28 no 


| _ wa * purſuits. 


. "ih 
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On the zoth of July 1700, he married, in Chapter 1. 


9 


Knightſbridge Chapel “, Catherine, daughter of —.— 170. {4 | 


Sir John Shorter, lord mayor of London, a woman 
of exquiſite beauty and accompliſhed manners; and 
the amuſements of London ſucceeded. the more 
active employments of the country. Soon after 
the marriage his father died, and Walpole inhe- 
rited the family eſtate, the rent-roll of which ex- 
It was charged with his 
mother's jointure, and with the fortunes of the 
younger children, which amounted to K. 9,000. 
His wife's dowry diſcharged this incumbrance, and 
his mother's an fell 1 in by her death 1 in 177 . 8 


ceeded C. 2, ooo a year . 


* Regiſter of Knightſbridge Chapel, which the reverand D. L yſons, 
the learned author of the Euviroos of London, was ſo obliging as to 


ſearch at my requeſt. 


Among the Orford Sons | is a nde in the hand-writing of 
his Father, ihewing the. amount of the eſtate, of which the ſubſtance is 
ſubmitted to the reader, as a proof that the reproaches caſt u pon him by 
his opponents, of being a needy adventurer, were unfounded. 


June 9, 1700. A cy e of my eſtate within the county = Ner- 


folk, as it is now let: 


Manor oe Houghton fm 

- Manor of Birch Newton 
Manor of Great Bircham - - 
Manor of Bircham Toft 

4 4 of Darlingham - - - 
F © _ _ of Siſlem = = = - 
K of Weltwich - + - 

+ 5B of Gloſtnops in Ledgett 
4 of Harply e 


v4 4 4.» 899 


In Bough, near Yarmouth 


" i _ Small lands and tenements 
7 2. | Total in Norfolk 
RS, Oy In Suffolk : a belek 
Manor of Haſſet | - ——ã——' 
Farm of Cavendiſh, ce. 
5 4 
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The death of his father threw him into the buſy 
ſcenes of. public hfe, when the violent ſpirit of 


party gave an. impulſe to his political exertions; 
and at the moment when the demiſe of Charles 


the Second, king of Spain, fixed the attention of 


Europe, and excited general apprehenfions in Eng- 
land, leſt the united dominions of the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy ſhould center in a prince of the 


| houſe of Bourbon. 


Chapter 2. 


x700 to 1701. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND : 


17001701. 


FleBed Llember of Parliament. Sketch of the important Tranſactions 


during the Two laſt Parliaments of Ning Milliam.— Adi of Settlement 
an favour of the Proteſtant Succeſſion and Family — Principles and'Con- 
duct of the Leaders at the Revolution —Ineffetual Endeavour of Wil- 
iam o extend the Af of Settlement in favour of the Hanover Line, 
virtually intraduced by the AA for diſabling Papiſts — Artful Manage- 

ment of William io procure the Extenſuen-of that At? on the Death. o 
the Duke of Glaucefter. 


N the deceaſe of his father, Walpole was elect- 

ed member for Caſtle Riſing, and ſat for that 

borough in the two ſhort parliaments, which were 
aſſembled in the two laſt years of the e of king 

William. | 


The death of Charles the Second, king of Spain, 


in the month of October 1700, the acceptation 


of his. teſtament by Louis the Fourteenth, in breach 
of the ſecond partition treaty, and the quiet ac- 


ceſſion of Philip duke of Anjou to the crown of 


Spain, acknowledged by England and the United 
Provinces, were events which had preceded the 
meeting of the parliament in * 2 firſt 
WE | fat. 


StR ROBERT WALPOLE. it 


fat. The act of ſettlement in favour of the elec- Chapter 4. 
treſs Sophia; the violent conduct of the Tory 70 yore 
houſe of commons in the impeachment of Somers: — 


and the Whig lords; the death of James the Se- 
cond; the acknowledgment of his ſon as James the 
Third, by Louis the Fourteenth; the indignation 
of the Engliſh at that event; the ſucceſsful ma- 
' neeuvres of William to rouſe the fpirit of the na- 
tion againſt France, and to obtain the concurrence 
of the Tories to a Continental war; the ſecond - 
grand alliance; the diſſolution of the Tory par- 
lament and miniſtry; the choice of a Whip ad- 
miniſtration and parliament; the declaration of 
war againſt France; the attainder of the pretended 
prince of Wales; the abjuration oath; the death 
of William, at the moment when he had given an 
impulſe to the grand combination; were the im- 
portant events which agitated the public mind 
during the two laſt purliartierts of his reign. To 
give a detail of theſe complicated and intereſting 
tranſactions is not the province of a writer of me- 
moirs, but muſt be left to the hiſtorian of the 
times; unleſs they influenced the future conduct 
and policy of the Miniſter, whoſe life Jam at- 
tempting to delineate. With 'this view, it may 
not be 1mproper to ſtate the cxrcumftances which 
preceded and accompanied"thepaſlingof the act of 
ſettlement, and induced all parties, inotwithiftand- | 
ing the avowed repugnance of a majority in the 
commons, to adopt that meaſfure, which ſecured 
| 10 the houſe of poo kauen of Great Bri- 


| tain 


at 
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; 5 tain, and had ſo ſtrong and permanent an influ- 
5 ence on the ſubſequent conduct of Walpole. 
When the arbitrary conduct of James the Se- 

cond againſt the conſtitution and religion had 
raiſed the indignation of England, and when our 
great deliverer William, the prince of Orange, had 
co-operated with the nation in driving that mo- 
narch from the throne; the leaders of the conven- 
tion parliament, which eſtabliſhed the revolution, 
acted with a ſpirit and wiſdom well becoming the 
arduous ſituation of affairs, and with a temper 
which accommodated itſelf, as occaſion required, 
to the cuſtoms and prejudices, of the nation, 
While they ſet aſide that abſolute and indefeaſible 
Tight, which it was averred no conduct, however 
tyrannical, could violate, and laid down the doc- 
trine of reſiſtance in caſes of extreme neceſſity, they 
dreaded theevils of an elective monarchy, and guard» 
ed againſt the future eſtabliſhment of a republican 
form of government. When they found it neceſ- 
55 ſary to break the hereditary line of deſcent, they 
| made the deviation as ſmall as poſſible, no more 
than the exigency of circumſtances required, and 
re-eſtabliſhed it in the ſame manner as it exiſted 
before that breach was made. With theſe prin- 

_. ciples conſtantly in view, they declared that James, 
having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
had abdicated the government, and thereby ren- 
dered the throne vacant. 

The throne being thus declared abdicated or -va- 
cant, by the abſence of James the Second, and his 
fon. being ſuppoſed illegitimate, the next in * | 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 1j 


of ſucceſſion was Mary, eldeſt daughter of James. Chapter 2. 


But-as the nation owed its deliverance from arbi- 
trary power to William, the convention departed 
from the regular line by declaring him king, jointly 
with his wife Mary, and by veſting in him the ſole 
adminiſtration of government. This appointment 
was a deviation from the ſyſtem of hereditary de- 
ſcent, dictated by imperious neceſſity, and con- 
firmed by gratitude; yet as Mary and Anne both 
conſented to devolve their right te the crown on 
William, the convention may be ſaid only to have 
confirmed this transfer. This ſingle deviation ex- 
cepted, the ſucceſſion was continued after the death 
of William and Mary in the natural order: in the 
children of Mary; in Anne; in the children of 
Anne; and in the children of William, who being 
the ſon of Mary, eldeſt daughter of Charles the Firſt, 
Was, after Anne, the next in order of ſucceſſion *. 
In 1689, the firſt parliament which was fum- 
moned by William and Mary confirmed this act 
of ſettlement; but the king, ever anxious to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of his ſubjects, and to pre- 
vent thoſe future troubles which might ariſe, ſnould 


all the perſons named in that Act die without iſſue, 


thought it indiſpenſably neceſſary to extend it to 
the next heirs in the Proteſtant line. He ordered, 
therefore, biſhop Burnet to propoſe in the houſe 
of lords, an amendment to the bill of rights, no- 
minating Sophia, dutcheſs of Hanover, and her i{- 
ſue, next in the ſucceſſion. Being carried bydhe 
lords without oppoſition, it was thrown ous in the 


. Blackſtone $ Oman, vol I, page 212. 
/ houſe : 


1700 to 1701. 
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Prriod. l. houſe of commons by the Republicans, high To- 


1676 to 1714. 


| ries, and Jacobites, who all united on this occafion 


againſt a bill which equally confounded their re- 
ſpective hopes, under the ſpecious pretence that 
fuch a nomination was unjuſt, becauſe it would 
preclude all thoſe who were prior in lineal deſcent 
to the dutcheſs, even ſhould they become Proteſ- 
tants*, The birth of the duke of Glouceſter, 
having ſtill farther removed the apprehenſions of a 
popiſh ſucceſſor, William did not chuſe to preſs 
the nation in favour of the Hanover line, but was 
ſat isfiecd in obtaining his views by a more conceal- 
ed but not leſs effectual method. Inſtead of nam- 

ing Sophia, a clauſe was annexed to the bill of 
rights, diſabling all Papiſts from ſucceeding to the 
crown, or ſuch as ſhould marry Papiſts. This 
_ clauſe firſt opened the proſpect of ſucceſſion to the 
houſe of Brunſwick, without naming it; becauſe 
that family, being the firſt among the Proteſtant | 
- deſcendants of James the Firſt, became, from the 
perpetual excluſion of Catholics, next in expec- 
tancy to the perſons named in the act of ſettlement, 
This remarkable clauſe paſſed, in both houſes, 
without oppoſition or debate, notwithſtanding the 
well-known diſinclination of the majority of the 
lower houſe; and the management of the whole 
affair reflects the higheſt honour an went 
Og os eas 

©, Such was the onder of ſucceſſion aki Walpole 
ane pe at which time the recent 
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death of the duke of Glouceſter alarmed the na- Chapter g. 
tion with the dread of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, and ena- 1799 w . 


bled William to carry into execution his favourite 
meaſure of extending the act of ſettlement to the: 
houſe of Hanover. Having been decerved by 
Louis the Fourteenth in the negociations for the 
ſecond partition treaty, he had diſmiſſed the Whig 
miniſters, who had rendered themſelves obnoxious 
by ſigning it, and formed a Tory adminiſtration, at 
the head of which were Rocheſter, Godolphin, and 
Harley, who, from being a violent partiſan of tho 
| Wie, now fided with their opponents. 
William well knew that the greater part of the 
Toties had conſented with the utmoſt reluctance 
to the breach of hereditary deſcent at the revolu- 
tion, and had almoſt uniformly oppoſed his en- 
deavours in favour of Sophia, as tending, in their 
opinion, to overturn the ſyſtem of hereditary mo- 
narchy, fo long cheriſhed by the conftitution of 
England. He alſo well knew that the whole body | 
of the real Whigs earneſtly promoted the transfer 
of the crown to the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant 
line, but, at the ſame time, he was aware that 
among thoſe who called themſelves Whigs, were 
many Republicans, who would oppoſe it from a 
hope, that if the perſons named in the act of ſet» 
tlement ſhould die, means might be found to eſta. 
bliſh their favourite form of government. He had 
long perceived that the Whigs themſelves could 
never have carried the bill which he had ſo much 
at heart, in oppoſition to the united force of the 
Tories, Jacobites, and n but he. had 


4 2 now 
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period l. now Aided this Republicans from the Tories by 


| D — placing the latter in power, and being ſecure of the 


Whigs on this queſtion, he thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to make the extenſion of the act 

of ſettlement with the miniſters the price of their 
elevation. He accordingly recommended in his 
ſpeech from the throne, February 1701, a further 
proviſion for the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Pro- 
teſtant line; notwithſtanding this acquieſcence of 
the Tones, he could not carry his point without the 
conſent of the princeſs Anne, who was at that time 

; entirely governed by the dutcheſs of Marlborough; 
And the dutcheſs was highly incenſed againſt Wil- 
buaam, for having formerly arreſted the duke her 
huſband, and ſtill more for having publicly with- 

drawn his confidence from Leut With a view 
therefore to counteract the influence of that art- 

ful favourite, and to gain the concurrence of Anne, 

he permitted inſinuations to be thrown out, as if 
he intended to make a ceſſion of his crown to the 

ſon of James the ſecond. Theſe artful rumours 
alarmed both the princeſs. and her favourite, and 

eextorted her conſent to the act of ſettlement *. 

But although the Tories had promiſed the king 

to promote the extenſion of the AQ of Settlement, 
before they came into power, and had eyen per- jp 
- mitted a recommendation of it to be introduced 
Into the king's ſpeech, yet the method in which 
they conducted the buſineſs, proved their wiſh to 

to obſtruct it. The ſpeech was made on the 11th 


„ Cunningbam, vel. . ut Somers Hiſto of Kio wn. 5 
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ef February; the commons, in their addreſs, took Chapter g. Cl 
not the leaſt notice of that part which related to T 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; and it was not until the © 
zd of March that the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee to take that ſubje& into conſideration; 
Harley obſerved, that the haſte in which the go- 
vernment was ſettled at the revolution, had pre- 
vented the. nation from requiring ſuch ſecurities 
from the future ſovereign, as would have pre- 
vented much miſchief; and he hoped they would 
not fall into the ſame error; he therefore moved: 
that before the perſon ſhould be named, a provi- 
ſion ſhould be made by a committee for. the ſe- 
curity of the rights and liberties of the people, 
This propoſal being accepted, the reſolutions of 
the committee were laid before the houſe, on _ 
12th of March, ſpecifying certain reſtrictions *, to 
be ratified by every future ſovereig. 
5 Burnet, 


® x, All things relating to the well-governing of this kingdom 
which are properly cognizable in the privy council, by the laws and 
cuſtoms of this realm, ſhall be tranſacted there, and all reſolutions. 
taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch of the privy council as ſhall | 
adviſe and conſent to the ſame, 2. No perſon born out of the king- | i 
doms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions bk «on 4d | | 
- longing, or who is not born of Engliſh parents beyond the ſeas, al- 
- though naturalized or made a denizen, ſhall be capable to be of the privy 
council, or a member of either houſe of parliament, or to enjoy any 
office or place of truſt. 3. No ſuch perſon ſhall have any grant of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments from the crown to himſelf, or to any others 
in truſt for him. 4. In caſe the crown ſhall hereafter come to any 
perſon not being a native of the kingdom of Nag this nation ſhall 
not be obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any dominions 
or territories not belonging to the crown of England, without the con- 
{ent of parliament. 5. Whoever ſhall hereafter come to the my 
of the crown, ſhall join in communion with the church of England. 


6. No pardon under the great ſeal ſhall be pleadable to an impeachment, 
in parliament. 7. No perſon who ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion. 
ff the crown, ſhall go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
| Ireland, without the conſent of parliament. 8. No perſon who has an- 
office or place of profit under the king, of receives a penſion from the 
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Burnet, whoſe reflections on the Tories cannot 


=: 1714 he admitted without extreme caution, obſerves, 


that theſe limitations were deſi gned to diſguſt the 
king, and to raiſe diſputes between the two houſes, 
by which the bill might be loſt “; although ſome 
of theſe reſtrictions were juſt, and highly benefi - 


cial, this obſervation is fully juſtified by the ſub- 


ſequent proceedings of the commons. So many 
delays were ſtill made, that the patience of the 


Whigs began to be exhauſted, and one of their 


party was going to propoſe the electreſs Sophia. 


Harley could only prevent this meaſure by bring- 
ing on the queſtion. With a view, however, to 


caſt a ridicule on the a& of ſettlement, he em- 


ployed Sir John Bolles, who was diſordered in his 


ſenſes, to propoſe the bill +. The buſineſs was fo 
contrived, that this man thus deranged in his in- 


tellects, was, by the forms of the houſe, appointed 
one of the committee who were inſtructed to pre- 


pare the bill, was twice placed in the chair, and 
twice gave in the report. The firſt reading was 
poſtponed to the firſt of April, the ſecond to the 
ſeventh, and it did not finally paſs till the fourteenth 
of May. Thus the act of ſettlement, which was 


to ſecure the religion and conſtitution of the coun- 


try, was received with ſo much coldnefs and con- 
tempt, that ſeveral members, during the ſitting of 


the ee. e quitted the e and 


ſo 


crown, dan be capable of fr. as a member of the houſe of com- 
Judges" commiſſions ſhall be made quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, 
— their ſalaries aſcertained and eſtabliſhed: But, upon the eſs of 


| beck e it · may be lawfal' to remove them. 


| Journal: of the houſe of commonr— Tindal. 
Vol. 2. p. 271. ö Burnet.— Journals. 
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ſo many delays were purpoſely made, that more Chapter 2, 

than three months elapſed, from the day in which 1700 to 1701. 

it was recommended from the throne to the tine 

it was ſent up to the lords. It paſſed that houſe x 

after a flight oppoſition from the marquis of Not- 

manby. Being carried back to the commons, it 

was received in a thin houſe, and ſeveral reproach- 

ful expreſſions were uttered againſt it by. ſome of 

the members *. 

After ſuch a conduct, pres calculated to 

render the bill odious and contemptible, what 

thanks can be given to the Tories, and to their idol 

Harley, for having in this manner brought forwards 

the act of ſettlement? Is it not evident that they 

had been drawn into a promiſe to fupport it by 

the artful management of William, and that they 

endeavoured to counteract the bill at the very 
moment when they appeared to promote it? The _ 
moſt zealous Whig, however, cannot preſume to 

deny that the nation is highly indebted: to the 

Tories for one of the limitations in the act of fet- 

tlement, which the Whigs, with all their ardour 

for civil and religious liberty, would not have ven- 

tured to propoſe; becauſe it was conſidered by the 

king as an infult on his conduct and adminiſtra- 

tion. The reſtriction to which I allude is, that no 

foreigner, though naturaliaed, ſhould be a member 

of the privy council, or of either houſe of parlia- 

ment, or ſhould enjoy any office or place of truſt, 

or have any grant © of lands from the crown. Theſe 

neceſſary p recautions, naturally ſuggeſted by the 

aan of thoſe evils to which the nation bad 


#* Burnet,—Tindal.--Oldmixon. | | 
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been already expoſed, in ns of raiſing 4 | 
foreign prince to the throne, proved highly bene- 
ficial in preventing, on the acceſſion of George 


the Firſt, the admiſſion of German denizens into 
the we” cabinet- of England. 
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CHAPTER THE "THIRD : 


. 


Val pole ſoon 8 an active Member of 3 "i upon wariots 


Commuttees, and Teller on ſeveral important Queſtions. —Supports the 


big.. Seconds the Motion for extending the Oath of Abjuration to 


eccle efraftical Per ſons —Death and Charader of. King William. 


Chapter 3. 4 Arne UGH neither the Journals of the Houſe 


1701 to 1702. 


of Commons, nor any contemporary accounts, 


nor the ens of his family, record that Wal- 


170˙¹ 


pole made any ſpecific motion, or ſpoke in favour 

of the act of ſettlement, yet there is no doubt that 

-he joined the Whigs in promoting it. W 
The Journals prove, that he ſoon became a very 


f 2 member. His name appears upon ſeveral 


committees, and in one for privileges and elec- 


tions, ſo early as the 13th of February, only three 


.days after the meeting of the parliament in which 


he firſt ſat. He was particularly attentive to the 


- buſineſs which related to the county of Norfolk; 
and zealouſly promoted the queſtions which con- 
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cerned the trade of Norwich. He made the re- 
port from the committee on the bill for erecting 
hoſpitals and workhouſes in the borough of Lynn, 


and for better employing and maintaining the 


poor; and Was t to carry it yy to dhe . | 
W „ 5 


A 
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Ile is alſo mentioned as teller on ſeveral impor- Chapter 3. 
tant queſtions which related as well to the trade 7% 179% 1 
and revenues of England, as to;queſtions of party. * 
He was one of the tellers againſt the bill propoſed April 23. 
by the Tories for the better preſeryation ,of the 
Proteſtant. religion, and for preventing the tranſ- 
lation of biſhops from one ſee to another. His 8 
high veneration for the character of Lord Somers, 
and his zealous attachment to his party, naturally 
induced him to oppoſe the motion for his im- 
peachment, and it is not improbable that he af - 
terwards took a conſiderable part in his defence. 

Being young and unexperienced at the period when April 14. 
that queſtion was moved, he gave only a ſilent 
vote; but he made a judicious remark, Which 
proved his ſagacity: it was, that the zeal of the 
warmeſt friends is oftentimes more hurtful to the 
perſon whoſe cauſe they eſpouſe, than the bittereſt 
accuſations of the moſt inveterate opponents. Ihe 
defence ſpoken by Somers in the houſe of com- 1 
mons was ſo able and perſpicuous, and made fo 
deep an impreſſion, as induced Walpole to be of 
opinion, that if the queſtion had been immediately 
put, the proſecution would have been withdrawn. 
But the accuſers of Lord Somers, foreſeeing this 
event, made ſuch inconſiſtent obſervations, and 
uſed ſuch intemperate expreſſions, as provoked 
his friends to reply. According to the account 
of this debate, given by Walpole, Harcourt began 
with extremely fallacious, but as plauſible re- 
marks, as the ſubje& could admit, Cowper's in- 
Wan moved him to reply, which occaſioned 
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period I. the prolongation of the debate, at the end of 
1676 to 1714. which, what had been ſignificantly and fully urg- 


ed by Somers, was in a great meaſure forgotten, 
But had the. impetuous zeal of his friends been 
reſtrained, and his enemies been permitted to pro- 
ceed without interruption, as long as they thought 
fit, Walpole apprehended they would have not been 
able to divide the houſe . He was one of the 
tellers in favour of the queſtion, that the engroſſed 
replication to the anſwer of Lord Somers to the 
articles of impeachment, ſhould be read. On 
which motion, he divided with 90 againſt 140. 
On entering into parliament, a due diffidence 
of his own powers” repreſſed his zeal; and he 
formed a reſolution not to ſpeak until he had at- 
tained more experience, and ſome degree of par- 
liamentary knowledge: but his prudence and eau- 
tion were overcome by the powerful paſſion of 
emulation. EVE | N 155 
During his continuance at Eton, he had been 
the rival of St. John, who was a year younger than 


©, himſelf, The parts of St. John were more lively 


and brilliant; thoſe of Walpole more ſteady and 
ſolid. Walpole was induſtrious and diligent, be- 
cauſe his talents required application. St. John 
was negligent, becauſe his quickneſs of apprehen- 
hon rendered leſs labour neceſſary. When both 
came into public life, this emulation did not ceaſe; 


| The general account of this debate is accurately ſtated in Tindal's | 
Continuation of Rapin, by the author, Dr. Birch, on the expreſs au- 


' | thority of Sir Robert Walpole himſelf, I have added other particu- 


lars from the authority of tough. He derived his information from 
conference which he had with Six Robert Walpole October 314 1734+. 
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and as they took different parties, oppoſition kin- Charter 3- 


dled their zeal. St. John ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the houſe of commons, and became an elo- 
quent debater; repeated encomiums beſtowed on 
his rival, rouſed the ardour of Walpole, and in- 
duced him to commence ſpeaker ſooner than he 
at firſt intended. It does not, however, appear at 


170¹ v0 1702. 


— 


what time, or on hat occaſion, he firſt ſpoke in 


the houſe of commons; all that is known on that 

ſubje i is, that the firſt time he roſe, he was con- 
| fuſed and embarraffed, and did not ſeem to rea- 
lize thoſe expectations which his friends had fondly 


conceived, At the fame time, another member 


made a ſtudied ſpeech, which was much admired, 
At the end of the debate, ſome perſons cafting 
ridicule on Walpole as an indifferent orator, and 
exprefling their approbation on the maiden fpeech 
made by the other member, Arthur Mainwaring, 


who was preſent, obſerved in reply, ©. You may | 
applaud the one, and ridicule the other, as much 


as you pleaſe, but depend upon it, that the fpruce 
_ gentleman who made the ſet ſpeech will never im- 
prove, and that Walpole will in time become an 


excellent ſpeaker *,” The prediction of Main- 


waring was ſoon verified, Walpole took a ſtill 


more active part in the debates of the enſuing 


Parliament, which met on the zoth of December 


17013; which being compoſed of a majority of 


Whigs, and acting under a Whig adminiſtration, 
whom William had again' called to the helm of 


nen ebene, rome ra 
| 8 4 government, 
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government, was more congenial to his political 


2575 0 714% inions. Vet notwithſtanding the preponderance 
(pp opinion I g tne prepo 


of their intereſt, the Tories gained a victory in the 


choice of a ſpeaker, of which lord Townſhend 
takes. notice in a letter to Walpole, who was de- 
tained at Houghton by the illneſs of his wife: 
Mr. Harley has carried it from Sir Thomas Lit- 
tleton, by a majority of four votes, which gives 
his party great encouragement, and is no ſmall 
mortification to the Whigs. I am extremely ſorry 
to hear my couſin has miſcarried of a ſon, but I 
hope ſhe 1s 1n no danger, and that we ſhall ſhortly 
have the happineſs of ſeeing you here *.” Wal- 
pole did not long * taking his ſeat in the 
new parliament. 

At this period, Louis the Fourteenth ca 
on the death of James the Second, acknowledged 
his ſon king of England, under the title of James 
the Third, William ordered his embaſſador, the 


earl of Mancheſter, to quit France, and in a ſpeech 


to the new parliament, told them, He need not 
preſs them to lay ſeriouſly to heart, and to conſi- 
der what further means might be uſed for ſecur- 
ing the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant 
line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of all preten- 


ders, and their open and ſecret abettors.“ Ant» 
mated by this exhortation, the commons addreſſed 
the crown not to make peace with France, until 


reparation was made for the great indignity of- 
fered by the French king, in Seclaring the * 


FA December deere Papers. 
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Ireland. The Whigs having now' the power, 


abundantly teſtified their inclination to confirm 


the act of ſettlement by every means beſt calcu- 
lated to favour the excluſion of the dethroned fa- 
mily. Accordingly, a bill for attainting the pres 
tended prince of Wales, paſſed in both houſes 
with little oppoſition. Another for the ſecurity 
of the king's perſon, for the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the Proteſtant line, and for extinguiſhing the 
hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, was car- 


ried with equal ſucceſs. A clauſe in this bill, 


well known under the title of the act of abjura- 
tion, enjoined all ſubjects to ſwear allegiance to the 
king, by the title of /awful and rightful king, and 
his heirs, according to the act of ſettlement: this 
oath was to be taken by all perſons in any office, 
truſt, or employment, and to be tendered by two 
juſtices of the peace, to any perſon whom they 
ſhould ſuſpe& of diſaffection. Even this clauſe 


met with no oppoſition, and the great ſtruggle 


was confined to the queſtion, whether this oath 
ſhould be compulſory or free. The enemies of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion could not venture to oppoſe 
the oath of abjuration, but they exerted their 
whole ſtrength to render it null, by contending, 
that it ought not to be impoſed by force, but left 
to the option of every perſon to take or to de- 
cline it. The conteſt on this occaſion was ſo great, 


and the two parties ſo equal, that this important 


clauſe was only Petter in a full houſe by one 
voice, eee 
bay. 4 i This 
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Period IJ. This great victory being thus obtained, it was 
| — thought proper to extend the oath. to all eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſons, and members of the univerſities. 
Sir Charles Hedges accordingly moved for an ad- 
dition to the clauſe, which ſhould comprehend all 
clergymen, fellows of colleges, and ſchool- maſters. 
Walpole having, during his reſidence at Cambridge, 
obſerved many inſtances where maſters and fellows 
of colleges had never taken the oath of allegiance, 
feconded the motion for this amendment, and it 
was carried without a diviſion ; fo effectual was 
the triumph of the Whigs, over the friends of 
the dethroned family. Horace Walpole - alludes 
to his conduct on this memorable occaſion, in a 
letter from Cambridge *, in which he deſcribes 
the conſternation of the nonjurors, on being com- 
pelled to take the oath of abjuration, and the in- 
dignation which they expreſſed againſt his brother, 
for his zeal in promoting the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
When the bill was moved in the houſe of lords, 
the Tories propoſed, and warmly ſupported an ad- 
ditional amendment, exculing the peerage from 
the obligation of the oath. Nottingham particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in its favour, and ſpoke 
with ſo much agitation, that the tears fell from 
his eyes T. But the ſingular abfurdity and injuſ- 
tice of exempting the upper houſe from the ſame 
ſtrictneſs of engagements to which the lower houſe 
had conſented, met with the fate which it de- 


Feb. 28, 8 i See Correſpondence, | 
I Etough's Papers, 


ſerved: 
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(ſerved : The motion was negatived. Although Chapter 3. 


the Tories could not carry their queſtion, | they , ES 
ſucceeded in adding two amendments, with a vie, 
ſtill further to protract the buſineſs. The oppo- 
nents of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the lower 
houſe, coincided with their intentions, for the Bill 
ſent down to the commons, with theſe amend- 
ments, was not returned to the lords till the 3d 
of March. It was there detained ſeveral days, and 
was not ſent back to the commons till the jth, 
on a Saturday *, in the hope of deferring it till 
the Monday; and as the king then lay upon his 
death bed, almoſt at the laſt extremity, ſuch a 
delay would have been fatal. But the precau- 
tions of William, and the vigilance of the Whigs 
defeated their well- laid ſcheme. The commons 
adjourned till fix in the afternoon ; in this inter- 
val, the king, who. was ſo weak that he could not 
hold a pen in his hand, ftamped his name to the 
commiſſion for paſſing the acts. When the com- 
mons met, a meſſage was brought from the lords, 
importing that the king had ſigned the commiſj- 
ſion, and deſiring the houſe to come up. The 
ſpeaker, accordingly, accompanied as uſual with | 
other members, went out, and returned with the © _ 
report, that the royal aflent had been-given to the: 
bill, and to two other acts. No event ever hap- 
pened in a more critical moment; for William 
expired between eight and nine on the following 
morning. The laſt exerciſe of his kingly power, March g. 
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was his aſſent to the oath of abjuration, emphati- 
cally ſtyled, by the friends of the dethroned family, 
his curſed legacy. Thus, obſerves a contempo- 
rary *. author, he confirmed to poſterity, with 
his expiring breath, that liberty, civil and religi- 
ous, for which during his life he had ſo often fought 
in the field; which he was indefatigably augment - 
ing and eſtabliſhing in his parliament; which he 
was continually bringing to perfection in his coun- 
cils, and which, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
he promiſed . (as he faithfully performed) to ſecure 
againſt all future attempts to ſubvert it. 


£ en THE FOURTH ? 


17 171. 


| n of Anne.—Walpole makes a Motion in * to Sir Edward 


Chapter 4+ 
1702 to 1710. 


Supports the 
WII. 


Seymour. —Diſtinguiſbes bimſelf in the Proceedings on the Ayleſbury 
Election. Noticed by Earl Godolphin, and the Duke of Marlborough. 

Y —Appointed one of the Seven Council 10 the Lord High Admiral. — 
Secretary at War, and Treaſurer to the Navy. Nominated one of the 
Managers for the Howſe of Commons, upon the Proſecution of Sachqverel, 
7 Gun and Publication on that * | 


1* the firſt: - parliament of queen Anne, Walpole 


was returned for Lynn Regis, where his fa- 
mily had long poſſeſſed a permanent intereſt, For 
this borough he was regularly —_— until he was 


created earl of Orford. 


Although he had ſpoken frequently in \ the veufs 
of commons, yet the firſt time in which he ap- 


2 Tcaland. | 
Li 
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| | 
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pears upon record, on a public * queſtion, in the 
parliamentary debates, was on the 23d of De- 
cember 1502, when Sir Edward Seymour having 
carried a reſolution to bring in a bill for the re- 
ſumption of all grants made in the reign of king 
William, and applying them to the ſervice of 
the Public; Walpole moved, that all the grants 
made in the reign of the late king James, ſhould 
_ alſo be reſumed ; but his motion was negatived . 
The propoſition of Sir Edward Seymour, directed 
againſt the Whigs, who had received the principal 
grants from king William, was ſupported by a Tory 
miniſtry, and eaſily paſſed through a Tory parlia- 
ment; and the counter motion by ſo young a 
member, levelled againſt the grants made to the 
Tories, and in oppoſition to one of their great 
leaders, ſufficiently proved that Walpole was riſing 
into conſequence, and had decidedly enliſted him- 
ſelf under the banner of the Whigs f. 2 
435 | In 


* Notitia Parliam.—Liſts of the Houſe of Commons in Chandler's 
Proceedings of Parliament. 7 ; 
+ Journals of the Houſe of Commons. . Tindal, v. 15. p. 474. 
As a proof of Walpole's activity, and an indication of the prin- 
ciples and party which he ſupported, I have extracted, from the Jour- 
nals of the Houſe of Commons, the ſeveral queſtions in which he was 
teller, beſides thoſe already mentioned, until he was appointed ſecre- 
. -tary at war. | + 
1702,—PFebruary 19th: Againſt a clauſe to be added to a bill, for 
«the further ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon” and government, that per- 
ſons who take upon them offices, ſhall not depart from the communion 
of the church of England. —February 26th : * delaying to read 
the report of a committee, to conſider further of the rights, 
and privileges of the houſe of commons. March 3d : In favour of 
*a motion Por an inſtruction to a committee on the bill for grant- 


ing to his majeſty divers ſubſidies.— 1703. January sth: For an 
amendment to an addreſs, in reply to the queen's meſſage.— 1704. 
November 14th : Againſt leave to bring in a bill for preventing 
 occafional conformity. December 14th : Againſt the ſaid bill. — De- 
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= c | In the celebrated cauſe concerning the Ayleſbury 
Wye eleftion, Walpole diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an emi- 


nent degree, and attained an high eſtimation with 
1704 His party. Complaints of great partiality and in- 


Juſtice in the election of members of parliament, 


had been continually urged againſt the ſheriffs in 
the counties, and returning officers in the boroughs, 
January. who often found pretexts for rejecting thoſe elec- 
"EE og tors who voted againſt the members they eſpouſed. 
2 When thefe diſputes were brought before the com- 


mons, the tiouſe ſeldom entered into the merits of 
. | | the 


cember 19th: Againſt an inſtruction to a committee, that they have 

wer to receive à clauſe for the qualification of juſtices of the peace, 

in a bill for the better recruiting her majeſty's land forces, and the 

marines.— 1705. January 16th: For a motion, that a bill be com- 
-mitted for appointing commiſſioners to treat of an unden between Eng- 
land and Scotland, &c.—January 17th: For a queſtion, that towards 

the ſupply, a duty be laid upon all goods imported from the Eaſt In- 

dies, Perſia, and China, into England, prohibited to be uſed in Eng- 

land, and from thence to be exported to Ireland, or any of the plan- 

tations.—January 27th: Againſt a bill, to prevent perfons who 

are entitled by their offices to receive any benefit by public annual 

taxes, from being members of parliament, while they are in ſuch 

offices, February ztſt: For an amendment in a bill for prohibit- 

ing all trade and commerce with: France-—March 14th; Againſt 

2 clauſe in an act for preventing the further growth of popery. 


December 8th: Againſt a Motion for a committee fo conſider of the 


reſolution of the lords, declaring thoſe who ſhould inſinuate the church 
to be in danger, enemies to the queen, the church, and the kingdom. 
December 19th: For the ſecond reading of a bill, for better ſecu- 
rity of her majeſty's perſon and government, and the ſucceſſion in the 
Proteſtant line.—xz706. February 4th : For an amendment made by 
the lords in the ſame bill. February 1 3th:: Againſt a' clauſe to pre- 
vent — — liſting of men, to be added to the bill for recruiting. the 
| and marines. —1707. February roth: For an amendment to 
a bill for ſecuring the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, —Fe- 
bruary 22d : Againſt a motion for an inſtruction to the committee on 
the Bill of Union, that the ſubjects of this kingdom ſhall be for ever 
free from any oath, teſt, or ſubſcription, within this kingdom, contraxy 


to or inconſiſtent with the true Proteſtant religion of the church of Eng- 


land, as is already provided for the ſubjects of Scotland, with reſpect 


to their Preſbyterian government. December zzth: For an amend- 
ment to the above bill.— 1708. January 29th; For the adjournment 
2 # debate on the Engliſh forces in the ſervice of Spain and Portugal, 
1707. | 
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the cauſe, but uſfually decided in favour of the 
candidate who voted with the majority. It was no 
eaſy matter to apply a remedy for ſuch a glaring 
abuſe ; becaufe all parties, when oppreſſed, made 


heavy complaints, and when certain of a majority 


forgot the grievance againſt which they had before 
fo loudly exclaimed, and even excuſed themſelves 
on the neceflity of retaliation. At length, after 
many attempts to obtain juſtice, Aſhby, a free- 
man, proſecuted William White, conftable of 
Ayleſbury, for having refuſed to admit his vote 
at the election of burgeffes. A verdict, with da- 
mages, was found in favour of Aſhby, but reverſed 
by the court of Queen's Bench. The cauſe being 
carried by appeal to the houſe of lords, the order 


Chapter * of 
1702 to 1710. 


of the Queen's Bench was ſet aſide, and the ver- 


dict given at the aſſizes confirmed. The Tories, 
who formed the majority of the commons, conſi- 
dering theſe proceedings as an encroachment on 
their privileges, and eſteeming that houſe the judge 


of ſuch queſtions as related to the election of its 


members, the ſolicitor-general, Sir Simon Harcourt, 
moved, © That the ſole right of examining and 


determining all matters relating to the election 


of members to ſerve in parliament, except in ſuch 
caſes as are otherwiſe provided for by an act of 
parliament, is in the houſe of commons; and that 


neither the qualification of the electors, or the 
right of the perſons elected, is elſewhere cogniz- 
able or determinable. The queſtion was debated 
with uncommon vehemence and ability; on the 
uy of the Tories, * by Harley, St. John, 

* + - Harcourt, 


N . 
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Harcourt and Sir Edward Seymour; on the ſide 
of the Whigs, by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Cowper, 


King, the marquis of Hartington, and Walpole. 
He took a ſhort, but ſenſible part in the debate; 


and after arguing with much judgment againſt 
the motion, propoſed to omit that part of it which 
concerned the qualification of the electors. This 
amendment, ſeconded by the marquis of Harting 


ton, was negatived by a majority of only eighteen, 
and the original queſtion carried. 


| Yet, although the Whigs were 1 their 


arguments produced a ſtrong effect on the public 


mind. A general diſcontent prevailed againſt the 


ä ſeverity of the commons, for committing to New- 


gate Aſhby, and four other inhabitants of Ayleſ- 
bury, who had likewiſe ſued the returning officers; 
for preventing their having a Habeas Corpus, for 
addrefling the queen not to permit a motion for a 
writ of error in the houſe of lords, which would 
bave releaſed them from priſon, and for declaring 
all ſolicitors and council, who ſhould proſecute 


or plead in any ſuch cauſe, guilty of a high breach 
of privilege. The final deciſion of this impor- 


tant controverſy was ſuſpended by the perſeverance 
of the lords, who declared, that a writ of error 
was a matter of right, not of grace; by the ſteady 
determination of the queen not to obſtruct, in fa. 
vour of the houſe of commons, the courſe of ju - 
dicial proceedings in the courts of law; and by 
the manly oppoſition of lord chief juſtice Holt. 
Theſe contrary pretenſions produced a violent quar- 
Fl between the two houles, which was terminated 


by 


/ 
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by the diſſolution of parliament *. Although the Chapter 4. 
queſtion was nevet revived, yet from this time, 2792191710, 
the houſe of commons conſidered itfelf as the ſole 

judge of the qualifications of electors, and of all 
other matters which related to the return of mem- 
bers. It was principally owing to theſe reſolutions, 
that the decifions; in regard to controverted elec- 

tions, were ſeldom regulated by the merits of the 
caſe, but beeame queſtions of perſonal or political 
expediency ; nor was this abuſe cortected, until 
the act, known by the name of Grenville's Bill, | 
referred to 4 committee, choſen by ballot, and (t770:) 
acting upon oath, the final decttion 1 in all conteſted 
elections. 

At this period of his life, Walpole began to be Highly 
held in high eſtimation by the great leaders of the his party: : 
Whigs; and was particularly noticed by the duke 
of Devonſhire; the earl of Sunderland, lord Hali- 
fax, and lord Somers. Among the perſons of his 
own age, with whom he entered into habits of cloſe 
intimacy, were James, afterwards earl Stanhope, 

Spencer Compton, afterwards earl of Wilmington, 
the marquis of Hartington, eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Devonſhire, whoſe family uniformly proved 
themſelves his firm friends and adherents, and 
viſcount Townſhend, who was then juſt beginning 
to acquire political importance. But Walpole 
owed his riſe and conſequence leſs to his connec- 
tions, than to his own talents and ſituation. A 


* See Jortrnals of the Lords and Commons —KRaymond's Reports, 
938.—Proceedings in the great caſe of Aſhby and White, and in the 
is of the Ayleſbury men,—Chandler.—Tindah 
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In the celebrated cauſe concerning the Ayleſbury 
election, Walpole diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an emi- 
nent degree, and attained an high eſtimation with 
His party. Complaints of great partiality and in- 


Juſtice in the election of members of parliament, 


had been continually urged againſt the ſheriffs in 
the counties, and returning officers in the boroughs, 
who often found pretexts for rejecting thoſe elec- 
tors who voted againft the members they eſpouſed. 
When thefe diſputes were brought before the com- 
mons, the Houſe ſeldom entered into the merits of 

| 26) Gs bly | | the 
cember 19th : Againſt an inſtruction to a committee, that they have 


wer to receive a clauſe for the qualification of juſtices of the peace, 


in a bill for the better recruiting her majeſty's land forces, and the 


marines.— 1705. January 16th ; For a motion, that a bill be com- 
-mitted for appointing commiſſioners to treat of an unden between Eng- 


land and Scotland, &c.—-January 17th: For a queltion, that towards 
the ſupply, a duty be laid upon all goods imported from the Eaſt In- 
dies, Perta, and China, into England, prohibited to be uſed in Eng- 
land, and from thence to be exported to Ireland, or any of the plan- 
tations.— ] anuary 27th: Againſt a bill, to prevent perſons who 
are entitled by their offices to receive any benefit by public annual 
taxes, from being members of parliament, while they are in ſuch 
offices, —February ziſt: For an amendment in a bill for prohibit- 


ing all trade and commerce with France. March 14th':: Againſt 
2 clauſe in an act for preventing the further growth of popery. 


December 8th: Againſt a Motion for a committee fo conſider of the 


reſolution of the lords, declaring thoſe who ſhould inſinuate the church 


to be in danger, enemies to the queen, the church, and the kingdom. 
December xgth; For the ſecond reading of a bill, for better ſecu- 


rity of her majeſty's- perſon and government, and the ſucceſſion in the 


Proteſtant line.— 706. February 4th : For an amendment made by 
the lords in the ſame bill. February 13th: Againſt a clauſe. to pre- 
vent irregular lifting of men, to be added to the bill for recruiting. the 
_ and marines, —1707. February roth: For an amendment to 
a bill for ſecuring the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, Fe- 
bruary 22d : Againſt a motion for an inſtruction to the committee on 


the Bll of Union, that the ſubjects of this kingdom ſhall be for ever 


free from any oath, teſt, or ſubſcription, within this kingdom, contrary 
to or inconſiſtent with the true Proteſtant religion of the church of Eng- 
land, as is already provided for the ſubjects of Scotland, with reſpect 


to their Preſbyterian government. December zzth: Fer an amend- 


ment to the above bill. 1708. January 29th.; For the adjournment 
= debate on the Engliſh forces in the ſervice of Spain and Portugal, 
1707. | | 
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the cauſe, but uſually decided in favour of the Chapter 4, 
candidate who voted with the majority. It was no 792 7! — 
eaſy matter to apply a remedy for ſuch a glaring 
abuſe ; becaufe all parties, when oppreſſed, made 
heavy complaints, and when certain of a majority 
forgot the grievance againſt which they had before 
ſo loudly exclaimed, and even excuſed themſelves 
on the neceſſity of retaliation, At length, after 
many attempts to obtain juſtice, Aſhby, a free- 
man, proſecuted Wilham White, conftable of 
Ayleſbury, for having refuſed to admit his vote 
at the election of burgeffes. A verdict, with da- 
mages, was found in favour of Aſhby, but reverſed 
by the court of Queen's Bench. The cauſe being 
carried by appeal to the houſe of lords, the order 
of the Queen's Bench was ſet afide, and the ver- 
dict given at the aſſizes confirmed. The Tories, 
who formed the majority of the commons, conſi- 
dering theſe proceedings as an encroachment on 
their privileges, and eſteeming that houſe the judge 
of ſuch queſtions as related to the election of its 
members, the ſolicitor- general, Sir Simon Harcourt, 
moved, © That the ſole right of examining and 
determining all matters relating to the election 
of members to ſerve in parliament, except in ſuch 
caſes as are otherwiſe provided for by an a& of 
parliament, is in the houſe of commons; and that 
neither the qualification of the electors, or the 
right of the perſons elected, is elſewhere eogniz- 
able or determinable. The queſtion was debated 
with uncommon vehemence and ability; on the 
* of the Tories, principally by Harley, St. John, 
hae 
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Harcourt and Sir Edward Seymour; on the fide 
of the Whigs, by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Cowper, 
King, the marquis of Hartington, and Walpole. 
He took a ſhort, but ſenſible part in the debate; 
and after arguing with much judgment againſt 
the motion, propoſed to omit that part of it which 
concerned the qualification of the electors. This 
amendment, ſeconded by the marquis of Harting- 
ton, was negatived by a majority of only eighteen, 
and the original queſtion carried. 
| Yet, although the Whigs were e their 
arguments produced a ſtrong effect on the public 
mind. A general diſcontent prevailed againſt the 
ä ſeverity of the commons, for committing to News- 
gate Aſhby, and four other inhabitants of Ayleſ- 
bury, who had likewiſe ſued the returning officers; 
for preventing their having a Habeas Corpus, for 
addreſſing the queen not to permit a motion for a 
writ of error in the houſe of lords, which would 
have releaſed them from priſon, and for declaring 
all ſolicitors and council, who ſhould proſecute 
or plead in any ſuch cauſe, guilty of a high breach 
of privilege. The final deciſion of this impor- 
tant controverſy was ſuſpended by the perſeverance 
of the lords, who declared, that a writ of error 
was a matter of right, not of grace; by the ſteady 
determination of the queen not to obſtruct, in fa- 
vour of the houſe of commons, the courſe of ju- 
dicial proceedings in the courts of law; and by 
the manly oppoſition of lord chief juſtice H olt. 
Theſe contrary pretenſions produced a violent quar- 
pl between the two houſes, which was terminated 


by 


/ 
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by the diſſolution of parliament *. Although the PR 
queſtion: was never revived, yet from this time, al, 
the houſe of commons conſidered itfelf as the ſole 
judge of the qualifications of electors, and of all 
other matters whick related to the return of mem- 
bers: It was Prineipally owing to theſe reſolutions, 
that the deciſſons, in regard to controverted elec- 
tions, were ſeldom regulated by the merits of the 
caſe, but beeame queſtions of perſonal or political 
expediency ; nor was this abuſe corrected, until 
the act, known by the name of Grenville's Bill, | 
referred to a committee, choſen by ballot, and (i770. 
acting upon oath, the final dectfion 1 in all conteſted 
elections. 
At this period of his Efe, Walpole began to be n, 
held in high eſtimat ion by the great leaders of the his parry . 
Whigs; and was particularly noticed by the duke _ 
of Devonſhire; the earl of Sunderland, lord Hali- 
fax, and lord Somers. Among the perſons of his 
own age, with whom he entered into habits of cloſe 
intimacy, were James, afterwards carl Stanhope, 
Spencer Compton, afterwards earl of Wilmington, 
the marquis of Hartington, eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Devonſhire, whoſe family uniformly proved 
themſelves his firm friends and adherents, and 
viſcount Townſhend, who was then juſt beginning 
to acquire political importance. But Walpole 
owed his riſe and conſequence leſs to his connec- 
tions, than to his own talents and fituation. A 


* See Journals of the Lords and Commons —Raymond' s Reports, 
38. Proceedings in the great caſe of Aſhby and White, and in the 
of the Aylefbury men. — Chandler. Tindal. 
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member of parliament of a great Whig family, 
whoſe intereſt brought in two * repreſentatives, 
and who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the debates 
for ſound ſenſe, manly argument, and perſpicuous 
eloquence, could not long, remain. unnoticed. 
Nor was his reputation ſolely. confined to the party 
whoſe cauſe he ſo warmly eſpouſed.. The lord 


treaſurer Godolphin.+,. at a period when a Whig, 


was his averſion, diſcerned his riſing abilities, fa- 
voured him with his immediate protection, and 
ſtrongly recommended him to the Patronage of 
the Duke of Marlborough. _ 

The firm adherence of Walpole: to his party, 
was, however, a hindrance to his preferment, as. 
long as Godolphin continued to act folely with 


the Tories; but no ſooner had the leaders of the 


March 1705. 


Appointed 
e che 
council 40 
the lord high 
ä 


Whigs regained their popularity, and appeared 
ſecure of a majority in the enſuing parliament, 
than the lord treaſurer brought ſeveral into office, 
and opened to others a proſpect of preferment. 
The duke of Newcaſtle was declared privy ſeal, 
in the room of the marquis of Normanby ; and 
among the inferior places of government, Walpole 
was appointed one of the council + to prince 
George of Denmark, lord high admiral of Eng- 
land. This firft ſervice was attended with many 


| difagreeable circumſtances : Great miſmanagement 


both at home and at ſea, was imputed to the navy 


* One for Caſtle Riſing, and one for Lynn Regis. 


+ From the late earl of Orford —Etough' s Summary Account of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 


t Walpole Papers.—MS. account of Sir Robert * in King's 
College, Cambridge.—Collins's Peerage. e 
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board. Admifal Churchill, brother to the duke . 3 
of Marlborough, poſſeſſed, at this period, the great- 1792 to 1710. 
eſt influence at the admiralty, and was accuſed, 9 
with ſome of the other members, of negligence and 
corruption. To him the merchants attributed 
their loſſes; their loud complaints were heard in 
both houſes, and zealouſly ſupported by the prin- 
cipal Whigs. Walpole endeavoured to excuſe and 
mitigate the conduct of the council, and gave a 
proof of the ſpirit that marked the deciſion of his 
character. Being reproached by one of his friends 
for acting againſt his party, he replied, © I never 
can be ſo mean to fit at a board, when I cannot 
utter a word in its defence“ But although he 
conceived, that it was unbecoming in him not to 
defend thoſe with whom he ſat in council, and 
although he well knew that their faults had been 
exaggerated, yet he found ſufficient abuſes to call 
for immediate correction. He laboured therefore 
to prove to the board, the neceſſity of aſſuming a 
more deciſive conduct; and he fo far ingratiated 
himſelf with his fellow counſellors 4, that his 
advice was followed, and his plans were uſually 
adopted, > 15.3 7 N . 

The union of ſpirit and prudence; in fo young a 
man, {till further recommended him to the notice 
of Godolphin, who appears to have placed in him E 
the moſt implicit confidence, and to have availed | 
himſelf of his advice and aſſiſtance on many im- 
portant occaſions, 


* From the late lord Wales , 0 the Wt — of Hardwick, | 
obert Walpole 


. At 


1 Etough's Account of 8 


Period I. 


1705. 
October. 


New parlia- 


ment. 


Reconciles 
Godolphin 
with the 

Whigs. 
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At the meeting of the new parliament, Walpole 
7675 to 1214. ſeconded, the motion, made by lord Granby, to 


nominate Smith ſpeaker, who was favoured by the 


Whigs, againſt Bromley, who. was propoſed. by the 
Tories. The conteſt was carried on with great 
heat and animoſity between the two parties; but 


the majority in favour of Smith proved the triumph 


of the Whigs. 6 70 
Mal pole had already gte himſelf with conſi- 
derable ſucceſs, in cementing. this union betweer. 


 Godolphin and the Whigs; but he now came for- 


ward with ſtill greater effect, and ſtrenuouſly ex- 
horted his patron to obtain the zealous co-opera- 
tion of that powerful and popular party. He urg- 
ed, that the leaders of the Tories in the houſe of 
commons, were directed and influenced by his ene- 
mies and rivals; and cenſured the ſpirit, of bitter- 


1 neſs and violence, of umbrage and perſecution, 


which, had been lately prodominant in all their 
meaſures; he repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
that the Tories, although they had been rouſed by 
the general energy of the nation to approve and 


ſecond the grand alliance, were yet averſe to the 


continuance of the war with France; and that on 
the contrary, the Whigs were not only ſincere, but 
enthuſiaſts in their zeal for the depreſũon of the 


| houſe of Bourbon, 


His repreſentations were honed to with atten- 
tion, and gradually had their effe&; Godolphin 
availed himſelf of his intimacy with Devonſhire, 
mung 1 8 and Townſhend, to . the 


0 


union 
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union of the Treaſurer with this party was not ſo Chapter 4. 
complete and uniform as fome of the zealous 1792 to at 
Whigs expected, the failure proceeded from his 
apprehenſions of the queen's diſpleaſure, his in- 
clination to the principles of the Tories, and his. 
affection for the dethroned family, which was never 
entirely obliterated. ; 
In conſequence of theſe repugnant principles, Changes in the 
the adminiſtration was a motley mixture of Tories + 
and Whigs, perpetually at variance, and ſecretly 
caballing to ſupplant' each other. At firſt the 
Tories ſeemed predominant in the cabinet; but 
the aſcendancy of the Whigs fooh appeared, from, ; 
the nomination of Cowper to be lord keeper of the 
great ſcal, in the room of fir Nathaniel Wright; 1 
yet Harley ſtill continued ſecretary of ſtate, and 
through the means of Mrs. Maſham, was gradually 
undermininꝑ the influence of Godolphin: and Marl „ 
borough. During theſe cabals, the leaders of che e 
Whigs, perceiving that the queen favoured the 
Tories, forced Charles earl of Sunderland into the 
; office'of ſecretary of ſtate; in the place of fir Charles.p.cenver 
Hedges, in direct oppoſition to the avowed with, of 1706. 
the queen, and in contratliction“ to the fecret in- 
chnations bott bf Godolphin and Marlborough. 
The appointment of Sunderland was a decided whig admini- 
victory, and from that moment the whole admini- bade. | 
ſtration adopted" the principles, and followed the 
_ meaſures of the Wilkes. After lobe unavailing 
I Harley was, diſmiſſed from, the, e of 


— 


„ene er te Boche, of Mailbrdigh, 


* mis 4} 


e D 3 | | ſecretary 


Period I, 


_ to 1714. afterwards lord Carleton, who proved his friend- 


February 
1708. 


Appointed 
ſecretary at 
War 0 


the molt proper perſon to ſucceed his favourite, 
St. John, in the delicate office of ſecretary at 


1709. 
TPreaſurer of 
the navy. 


office he held for a ſhort time, with that of ſecre- | 
taty at war. 


pole endeared himſelf to Godolphun by adiyity and | 
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ſecretary of ſtate, and ſucceeded by. Henry Boyle, 


- ſhip for Walpole, by appointing his brother, Ho- 
race, his private ſecretary; and the ſubſequent no- 
mination of lord Somers to the preſidentſhip of 
the council, completed the triumph of the party. 
MWalpole himſelf was not overlooked in the 
change, He was ſelected by Marlborough as 


war*; an otfice which required a perſon of no leſs 
prudence than ability. During the abſence of 
Marlborough, the ſecretary at war tranſacted the 
buſineſs of the department perſonally with the 
queen; he was to correſpond officially and confi- 
dentially with the commander in chief ; and had 
the difficult taſk to conciliate the capricious tem- 
per of the ducheſs of Marlborough, who interfered 
in all buſineſs, governed her huſband with the moſt 
abſolute ſway, and who now treated the queen with 
thoſe marks of diſreſ pect, which finally occaſioned 
her own diſgrace, 42. the fall of the Whig admi- 
niſtration, 

On the deceaſe of Sir Thomaz Littleton, Wal- 
pole was appointed treaſuret of the navy, which 


In addition to his parliamentary: abilitins, Wal- a 


* The office of Gery at war was deftined to 3 confi- | 
dential ſecretary to the duke of Marlborough; but as he was abroad 
with the duke, Wal 


pole eren chat place until his return. 


Ns punctuality 
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punctuality in buſineſs, order and preciſion in ac- Chapter 4. 
counts, great knowledge of finance, and the moſt 1702 t0 1710. 
engaging manners. The treaſurer admitted him W 
into his moſt ſecret councils, entruſted him with 
the delicate office of compoſing the ſpeeches from 
the throne, and from tlie time of Harley's reſig- 
nation, committed to him the management of the 
houſe of commons *. Nothing will place the pru- 
dent and conciliating character of the young ſena- 
tor in a ſtronger light, than that Godolphin and 
Marlborough, who never cordially coaleſced with 
the Whigs, ſhould take into their confidence, one 
who had proved himſelf, and ſtill continued to 
prove himſelf, ſo ardently attached to that party; 
at the ſame time he was ſo far from forfeiting the 
favour of the Whigs, that he was equally beloved 
and truſted by their leaders. 
In 1710, Walpole was appointed one of the ma- 8 for 
nagers for the impeachment of Sacheverel, and . 
principally conducted that buſineſs in the houſe of 1710. 
commons. To bring Sacheverel to a trial, and to 
diſtinguiſh him with an impeachment, managed in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, for a miſerable perfor- 
mance, which, without ſuch notice, would have 
ſpeedily ſunk into oblivion, was an inexcuſable de- 
gradation of the dignity of the houſe of commons, 
and affords a ſtriking inſtance of the height of folly 
and infatuation to which the ſpirit of party will 
carry even the wiſeſt men. It is well known that 
this a was ſuggeſted by W 2 who was 


— 


* # Trough s Account of Sir Robert Walpole. 
D 4 - ſeverely 


Period I. 
1670 to 1714. 
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ſeverely ſatiriſed in the ſermon under the name of 


Volpone, and that it was warmly. oppoſed by 
Somers and the Whig lords. Walpole, in con- 
formity to their opinion, endeavoured to prevail 
on Godolphin to deſiſt from the proſecution; but 
all arguments were ineffectual. The miniſter, in 


this inſtance, laid aſide his uſual circumſpection, 


and irritated by a paſſion unworthy of the occa- 
ſion, inſiſted with ſo much vehemence, that he 


finally extorted the conſent of his colleagues . 
_ office. 


Walpole, acting in conformity ton their le 
tions, conducted himſelf on the occaſion with no 
leſs prudence than ſpirit. It fell to his ſhare to 


ſupport the firſt article of the charge; that Saghc- 


verel had ſuggeſted and maintained, “ That the 
1 neceflary means uſed ta bring about the happy 
* revolution, were odigus and unjuſtifiable; that 


his late majeſty, 1 in his declaration, diſclaimed 
the leaſt imputation of reſiſtance, and that to 


“ impute reſiſtance to the ſaid revolution, was to 
* caft black and odious colours upon his ate mas 
* jcſty and the ſaid revolution.“ 10 

On this delicate ſubject, which it is 0 difficult 
to define and reſtraig within the proper bounds, 
while the doctrine of reſiſtance is allowed, in caſes 
of extreme neceſſity, he ſpoke with equal * 
moderation, and energy, and drew the happy me- 
dium between the extremes of licentiouſneſs and 
rational liberty; between a juſt oppoſition to ar- 


bitrary meaſures, and a due ſubmiſſion to a free and 


3 | | well- 
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well-regulated government“. While he repro- Chapter 4, 
bated, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the doctrines of di- 7 to 17194 


vine indefeaſible right, and paſſive obedience, he by 
no means encouraged, even in the ſlighteſt degree, 
any vague notions of reſiſtance in undetermined 
caſes, or upon trivial mot ives; but eſtabliſhed he- 
reditary right as the eſſence of the Britiſh conſti - 
tution, never to be tranſgreſſed, except in ſuch 1 in 
een as juſtified the revolution. 

The reſult of this ill-judged trial was far diffe- 
rent from the event which Godolphin and his 
friends weakly expected. The triumph of the 
Tories was evident from the lenity of the ſentence, 
which only ordered, that the ſermon ſhould be 
burnt by the common hangman, and ſuſpended 
Sacheyerel from preaching during three years. The 
unpopularity of the miniſters was highly increaſ- 
ed; the inclination of the queen, in-favour of their 
opponents, was oftentatiouſly manifeſted; the po- 
pulace was inflamed; and the conſequence of this 
act of imprudence and precipitation, was the down- 
fall of thoſe who hoped to find, in the condemna- 
tion of dacheverel, the revival of their e 
and the eſtabliſhment of their power. 

It may not perhaps, in this place, be improper 
to obſerve, that the fatal and miſchievous conſe- 
quences which reſulted from the trial of Sacheve- 
rel, had a permanent effect on the future conduct 
of Walpole, when he was afterwards placed at the 


* This ſpeech, written in his own hand, is ſtill extant among the 
Orford Papers. The printed ſpeech, in the account of Sacheverel's 
trial, is taken from it verbatim. Burke has quoted a ſenſible paſſage 
of it in his Appeal from the new to the old Whigs, p. 65. 
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Peried I. head of adminiſtration. It infuſed into him an 


1676 to 1714. ayerſion and horror at any interpoſition in the af- 


8 fairs of the church, and led him to aſſume, occa- 
ſionally, a line of conduct which appeared to mili- 
tate againſt thoſe principles of general toleration, 
to which he was naturally inclined. 

Soon after the removal of the Whig adminiſtra- 
tion, Walpole publiſhed a pamphlet on this“ re- 
markable trial, entitled, Four Letters to a Friend 
in North Britain, upon the publiſhing the Trial of 
Dr. Sacheverel. The firſt letter ſtates the parti- 
culars which preceded the trial; the ſecond, thoſe 
which accompanied it; the third, thoſe which fol- 
lowed it; and the fourth diſplays the conſequences. 
The purport of this publication, was to prove in 
clear and familiar language, and by a plain, but 
ſtrong deduction of reaſoning, that the abettors of 
Sacheverel were the abettors of the Pretender; and 
that thoſe who agreed with him to condemn ſuch 
reſiſtance as dethroned the father, could have no 
other meaning than the reſtoration of the ſon. 


1 8 — er 1 2 attributed to Hot I Mainwaring, 
y Tindal, and the Biographia Britannica. See Royal and Noble Au- 
thors ; Article, Earl of Ortord, * TY 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH; 


— 


1710. 


Intrigues and Cabals which occaſioned the Removal of the Whig Admi- 
niſtration.— M alpole holds a confidential Correſpondence with the Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord Townſhend, and Horace Walpole. —Rejedts the 
Offers and deſpiſes the Threats of Harley —Refuſes to take a Part in 
the new Adminiſtration. 
Wi: POLE now began to enjoy, in the poſſeſ» Chapter 5. 
fion of an honourable and lucrative office, 1710. 
the reward of his able and uniform conduct, and Re 
had the pride of ſeeing his country ſucceſsful be- the Whig ad- 
yond the example of former ages, ſince the days of 
Elizabeth, under a great and wiſe adminiſtration, 
in which he bore an active part. Marlborough, 
Godolphin, Somers, Sunderland, Wharton, Cow- 
per, Halifax, and Townſhend, occupied the firſt 
poſts.of government, were united in the ſame cauſe, 
ated with the ſame views, and promoted the ho- 
nour and adyantage of England by the moſt vigo- 
rous and ſpirited meaſures. But he did not long 
feel this ſatisfaction, for at the very moment when 
the country was reaping the fruits of their wiſdom, 
foreſight, and energy, the miniſtry was removed. 
Had not this change taken place, the king of 
France muſt have accepted the terms of peace of - 
fered by England, and unequivocally compelled his 
grandſon, Philip, to renounce the crown of Spain. 
St. Simon“ calls the intrigues which introduced a 


ja * Memoires ſecrets du regne de Louis * par Louis duc de St. 
imon. 


Tory 
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Period I, Tory adminiſtration that ſaved France, Jes miracles 
{03-3 de Londres, The king of Pruſſia *, alſo ſpeaking 
of Marlborough, ſays, What! Hoechſtedt, Ra- 
milies, Oudernarde, Malplaquet, were not able to 

defend the name of that great man; and even vic- 

tory itſelf could not ſhield him againſt envy and 
detraction? What part,” he adds, © would Eng- 

land have acted without that true hero? he ſup- 

ported and raiſed her, and would have exalted her 

to the pinnacle of greatneſs, but for thoſe wretched 

female jntrigues, of which France took advantage 

to occaſion his diſgrace. Louis the Fourteenth was 

loſt, if ee had retained his power two 

years more.” In fact, the removal of the Whig 
miniſtry retarded, inſtead of accelerating the peace, 
becauſe it encouraged Louis the Fourteenth to 
break the congreſs of Gertruydenberg, threw the 
queen entirely into his power, and the prediction 
of Marlborough, in a letter + to Walpole, was 
eventually verified; „If the fchemers are fond of 
a peace, they are not very dexterous, for ' moſt 
certainly what is doing in England, will be a great 
encouragement to France for continuing the war.” 
There never was any event in the annals of this 
country attended with more diſgraceful conſe- 
quences to England, or followed by more fatal ef- 
fects to Europe in general, than the diſmiſſion of 
thoſe great men, who formed that glorious and 
ſucceſsful adminiſtration in the reign of 221 


* Hane Des morts Marlborough, Eugene, Lichtenſtein. 
+ See Correſpondence, June 23d, 1710. 


Anne, 
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Anne, called, by way of diſtinction, the Whig ad- * 


miniſtrat ion 


Our regret at their fall is (til! further heighten« 


ed from the confideration, that it was occaſioned 
by the overbearing. temper of a miſtreſs of the 
robes , and principally effected by the petty in- 
trigues of a bed-chamber-woman +, againſt her 
benefactreſs. The ſurpriſing influence which the 
ducheſs of Marlborough had acquired over the 
weak and irreſolute mind of the good queen Anne, 
is well deſcribed in that extraordinary apology of 
her conduct, which the ducheſs gare to the pub- 
lie. We there find a ꝓrineeſs of the moſt placid 
temper, faſcinated by the captivating manners of 
an artful, but agreeable woman; a queen, imbued - 
with higly not ions of regal dignity, and a moſt 
exact obſerver of forms, throwing off all etiquette, 
and correſponding with her favourite, under the 
fictitious names of Morley and Freeman, We find 
the ducheſs, after having engaged the affections of 
ber miſtreſs by the moſt aſſiduous attention, re- 
lapſing into groſs. neglect, and gradually ſinking in 
favour. We find her at the ſame time either not 
perceiving, or ſtriving; to conceal from others, and 
even from herſelf, the decline of her aſcendancy, 
and inereaſing the diſguſt of the queen by her 
rude and intemperate behaviour. Unfortunately, 
the ducheſs of Marlborough had ſo much credit 
and power with the duke, her huſband, and Go+ 
dolphin, that to remove her it became naceſſarp to 


* Ducheſs of —— 
t Abigail Hill, Mrs witty Maſha 
115045 remove 
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period I. remove the miniſtry, over whom ſhe poſſeſſed ſo 
1676 to 1714. ſtrong an influence; The artful and cautious 
—— manner by which Mrs. Maſham ſupplanted the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, is alſo related in this 
apology, which may be called a manual of court 
intrigues; and her cabals with Harley, are detailed 
in the writings of Swift, who derived his informa- 
tion on that ſubject, from the moſt unqueſtionable 

authorities. | 4 i 
The Whigs were beginning to loſe their popu- 
larity, when the trial of Sacheverel raiſed a ferment 
in the nation, and excited a general outcry againſt 
them. The miniſtry, and particularly the duke of 
Marlborough, were accuſed of protracting the war 
for their own intereſts; and this calumny was urg- 
ed ſo boldly and repeatedly, that it was finally be- 
lieved; the terms alſo, which the Britiſh plenipo- 
tentiaries attempted to exact from Louis the Four- 
teenth, though ſtrictly conſonant to true policy, 
and founded on the principles laid down at the 
commencement of the war, were declared illiberal, 
and only advanced to prevent that An] mo- 

narch from acceding to them. 

From an impartial review of the numerous papers, 
to which I have had acceſs, and from a diligent 
compariſon of the political writings of thoſe times, 
I feel the ſtrongeſt conviction, that the miniſtry 
were ſincere in propoſing the terms of peace at the 
congreſs of Gertruydenberg; that they were even 
anxious to lower the demands of the Dutch, and 
make them as moderate as were conſiſtent with the 
ſecurity of Europe, and that they were ſanguine in 
their 
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their expectations that Louis the Fourteenth, cir- Clapter g 
cumſtanced as he then was, would accede to them. 1710. 
It alfo appears, from the Diary of Lord Cowper, * 
that he was the only one of the miniſters who har- 
boured a doubt on the ſubject, and that by ex- 
preſſing that doubt he incurred the indignation of 
Godolphin . During the trial of Sacheverel, Intrigues of 
when 


- 
* * 


* 234 Janry. 1709, Sunday, lord treaſurer at his houſe, read duke 
Marlborough's letter, dated abot x 5 days before, from Hague; that 
Buys and 3 of the Burg" of Amſterdam, and the Penſioner had rec# 
ſometime ſince, by overtures of peace from France, viz* to 
= Spain and the Weſt Indies, and to give à barrier to ſtates in Flan- 

s, that twas a great ſeeret, known only as above; that the Penſioner 
ſaid he ſhould be ruined if known he had kept it from the ſtates fo long. 
Lord tieaſurer ſaid, he ſhew'd it me by queen's order; I advis'd, and | 
it was agreed only to put the propoſals more particularly, and at large, 
as ſoon as poſſible ; ſeveral intermediate debatex in cabinet, ſhew'd by 
lord treaſurer, „ 9 en 

April r2,%the following letter from duke Marlborough, Hague, 

April 19, 1709. The deputys of States Gen! were with me yeſterday 
abot 2 hours, the which time was ſpent upon the ſubject of their barrier, 
After I had given them all the aſſurances I thought neceſſary of the in- 
tentions and inclinations of the queen and Engliſh nation, of concur- 
ring with them in what might be reaſonable for their barrier, I did en- 
deavour to cure them of any jealouſy they might have of my being par- 
ticularly concerned. I hope it has had a good effect with em; however, 
I have done all I can, and ſhall do ſo to keep them ir good humour, if” 
poſſible. The incloſed is what they deſire for their barrier. It ineloſes 
what might be thought a great kingdom. I hope to perſuade them 
from ſome of it; ſo that I beg very fe may ſee it: but when I have 
done all that may be in my power, I ſhall than ſend it to the ſecr?, ſo 
that it may come regularly to her majeſty, and the cab. coune. Mons” 
Rouillie's meſſenger returned laſt night, but I am told he defires two 
days to decypher his diſpatches ; ſo that Tueſday will be the ſooneſt 
I hall be able to give you an account of this matter. Fhis rs fo cnticat- 
a time, that I dare not be of any opinion: but I tremble when I think 
that a very little impatience may ruin a ſure game. Barrier, Dendma, 
Chateau de Ghent, Dame, Oftend, Newport, Furnes, Knocq, Ipres, 
Menin, Liſle, Tournay, Condé, Mons, Valenciennes, Maubenge, 
Charleroy, Namur, Luxemburgh, Liere, Haut-Geldre en propre, per- 
miffion to fortify Hall, S* le Demer, the head of Flanders, with the 
torts on the Scheld, Huy, Leige, and Bon. | 

Note, during the remaining tranſaction of the intended peace, which 
was laid in all its ſteps before whole cabinet, lord treaſurer, lord prefi- 
dent Somers, and all other lords, did ever ſeem confident of a peace. 

My own diſtruſt was fo remarkable, that I was once pfectly chid-by hen 
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Period I. when their unpopularity increaſed, Harley was ad- 
1676 to 1714. mitted, by the introduction of Mrs. Maſham, to 


W 4 


| 


ſeveral private interviews with the queen, in which 


he endeavoured to perſuade her to diſmiſs the mi- 
niſtry, but as ſhe was of a timid, procraſtinating 


diſpoſition, he had great difficulty in ſucceeding. 


Not being able to prevail upon her to take a bold 
ſtep, he artfully led her, by inſenſible degrees, to 
the accompliſhment of his ſcheme. With this 
view, he perfuaded her to conſult. the duke * of 
Shrewſbury, whom he had previouſly gained, and 
in whom ſhe placed great confidence, on theſe 
points; Would the public credit ſuffer by the 
change of adminiſtration? Could that meafure be 
carried into effect without a diffotution of parlia- 
ment? or would that diſſolution be attended with 
danger? Could a peace be negotiated with ſafety 
to the queen, and with honour to the allies?” 
The duke of Shrewſbury having given his opi- 
nion in the affirmative, and ſupported the queen 
in her reſolution, Harley perſuaded her to ap- 
point earl Rivers lieutenant of the Tower, in op- 
poſition to the recommendation of Marlborough +, 
and to beſtow a regiment, vacant by the death of 
the earl of Eſſex, on. Mr. Hill, brother to Mrs. 
Maſham. As the promotion of this officer was 


lord treaſurer, never ſo much in any other caſe, for faying ſuch orders 
would be proper if the French king ſigned the preliminary treaty. He 

_ reſented my making a queſtion of it, and ſaid there could be no doubt, 
&c. For my part, nothing but _— ſo great men believe it, could 


ever incline me to think France reduce 


ſo low as to accept ſuch condi- 


 tions—Lord Cowper's Diary; Hardwicke Papers. 


Life of the Duke of Shrewſbury. hoy | 8 
+ Swift's Memoirs relating. to the Change in the Queen's Miniſtry, 


v. XV. p. 20. ; ; 
| highly 
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highly diſagreeable to the ducheſs of Marlborough; Chapter 5. 
and muſt tend to leſſen the duke's weight and au- 1710. 
thority in the army, he remonſtrated in perſon, and 
urged his objections in ſuch a manly and ſpirited 
manner, as diſpleaſed the queen, and induced her 
to anſwer, that he would do well to adviſe with 
his friends: Godolphin having no leſs ineffectually 
repreſented to her, that the duke's long and faith- 
ful ſervices deſerved a more favourable treatment, 
Marlborough retired in diſguſt to Windſor, and 
wrote a high ſpirited, but indiſcreet letter, in which; 
after ſtating his readineſs to obey her commands, 
he exprefſed his regret that all his ſervices could 
not prote& him from the malice of a bedchamber 
woman, and requeſted inſtant permiſſion to retire: 
Before the queen had received this letter, ſhe be- 
came apprehenſive leſt the reſignation of the duke 
at this critical juncture, ſhould cauſe diſcontents 
in the nation, and alarmed at the threats of Sun- 
derland, to propoſe in the houſe of lords the re- 
moval of Mrs: Maſham, ordered Godolphin to in- 
form Marlborough, that he might diſpoſe of the 
regiment: In reply to his letter, ſhe alſo expreſſed 
her concern at whit had paſſed, and by this con- 
deſcenſion engaged him to continue the command 
of the army in Flanders. But although the queen 
yielded in this inſtance, ſhe perſevered in her in- 
tentions, and ſoon afterwards gave unequivocal 
proofs of her reſolution, by diſmiſſing the marquis 
of Kent from the poſt of lord chamberlain, and 
conferring that office on the duke of er, 
againſt the inclinations of the miniſtry: | 
vol. 1 E During 


* 
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Period I. n theſe tranſactions Walpole maintained 
1676 to 1714. an official and confidential correſpondence with 
Wald corre the duke of Marlborough, while abſent from Eng- 
— land; with Lord Townſhend, plenipotentiary at 
the congreſs of Gertruydenberg; and with his 
brother Horace Walpole, private ſecretary to Lord 
Townſhend. The whole of this intereſting cor- 
reſpondence is not extant, but a ſufficient part is 
ſitill preſerved “ to do honour to the perſons who 
were engaged in it, to throw a new liglit over the 
tranſactions of that period, and to illuſtrate the 
conduct of the miniſters on that memorable occa- 
ſion. It ſhews that their fall was owing no leſs to 
their own diſunion, than to the intrigues of Mrs. 
| Maſham and Harley, and the oppoſition of the 
8 __ Tories. It plaifily appears to have been the opi- 
Whigs, nion of Walpole, that more active and deciſive 
meaſures ſhould have been purſued befare the re- 
moval of Sunderland. He lamented the diviſion 
of the miniſtry, the jealouſy and coldneſs of Go- 
dolphin, who would not make any attempt to ſave 
Sunderland; he conjectured that his diſgrace would 
be followed by the diſmiffion of Godolphin and 
Marlborough, which they did not foreſee, or elſe 
their diſinclination to Sunderland overcame the 
apprehenſions which they ought to have enter- 
- tained for their own ſafety, 

Walpole was at that time in a ſubordinate ſitua- 
tion. He had great obligations both to Godol- 
phin and Marlborough, and he was joined in opi- 

Ws nion with the Whig leaders. He had therefore a 


See Corteſpondence, Period I. 
very 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE «1 
very delicate part to act; yet he wrote to Marlbo- Chapter g. 
rough with great ſpirit and freedom; and even, . a 
ventured to adviſe him not to offend the queen, bßß 
refuſing obſtinately to promote the huſband and 
brother of Mrs. Maſham; although ſuch advice 
was moſt likely to offend, as in fact it did offend, 
the ducheſs of Marlborough. It appears alſo from 
theſe letters, that Marlborough and Godolphin 
meanly tampered with the duke of Shrewſbury, 
and attempted, through his influence over the 
queen, to prevent the diſſolution of the parliament; 
inſtead of boldly and manfully coming forward, 
they acted this underhand part, and ſuffered, by 
this dilatory and equivocal conduct, Harley to di- 
vide and diſunite the Whigs. | 
Perhaps it may be conjectufed, that if on the 
diſmiſſion of Sunderland, which was ſure to be 
followed by other changes, notwithſtanding the 
poſitive aſſurances of the queen to the contrary, =» 
Godolphin and all his friends had inſtantly re- 
hgned their places, and if the duke of Marlborough 
had given up his command of the army, fo unani- 
mous and bold a meaſure would have diſpirited 
the queen, and alarmed the Tories. Under theſe 
' impreſſions ſhe could not have ventured to make a 
| ſudden and total change; ſhe would probably have 
been checked by the apprehenſion of alienating 
the whole party of the Whigs, who then formed a 
large majority in parliament, and of diſgufting the 
monied men, many of whom made the public cre- 
dit perſonal to Godolphin, and ſcrupling to ad- 
| E 2 | Vance 
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my 7. vance money upon the faith of the nation, offered 

it upon his ſingle word *,. She would have dread- 
ed the remonſtrances of the emperor and the Dutch, 
who juſtly conſidered the great ſucceſſes of the 
war as principally owing to the military talents of 
Marlborough. 

Such was the opinion of Walpole; and Sir Richard 
Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham, expreſſed his 
ſentiments in favour of a general reſignation, in a 
ſpirited letter to his friend Walpole, with whom he 

then acted, and by whom he had been ſtrongly 
commit to the duke of Marlborough, But, 
both Walpole and his brother Horace foreſaw and 
lamented that the Whigs, inſtead of adopting this 

_ deciſive and manly conduct, would be divided 

among themſelves, and that ſeveral would liſten to 
the inſidious overtures of Harley. In effect, that 

artful miniſter flattered them with the hopes that 
the parliament would not be diflolved, and repre- 
ſenting the danger which would threaten the con- 
ſtitution and religion, ſhould their whole body de- 
ſert the queen, he uſed the remarkable expreſſions, 

That a Whig game was intended at the bottom,” 
and that his great object would be to promote the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion . 

Theſe repreſentations and eaſes had a due 
effect, and helped to break the phalanx, which, 
had it remained firm and compact, muſt have been 
invincible. =_ 


* Life of the duke of Shrewſbury .- 
+ Cowper's Diary; ; Hardwicke Papers. 


Many 
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| Many of the Whigs heſitated, and delayed their Chapter 5. 


reſignation. Newcaſtle remained in power until 
he was removed. The duke of Somerſet was per- 
ſuaded by the queen to keep his place, but affect- 
ed to declare that he would not attend the privy 
council; and even Halifax, the ſtern champion of 
the party, is faid to have availed himſelf of his long 
acquaintance with Harley, and to have fo effec- 
tually treated with him in private, that none of 
his own relations were diſplaced *, Marlborough 
retained the command of the army only to be diſ- 
miſſed with ignominy +, when his ſervices were no 
longer thought neceflary. Devonſhire, Henry 
Boyle, Wharton, Somers, and Cowper, were among 
the few leaders who reſigned with ſpirit and - ; 
nity. | 


Lord Chancellor Cowper, in n particular, behaved Reſignation of 
with unexampled firmneſs and honour. He re- Lord Co 


jected with ſcorn all the overtures which Harley 
made, in the moſt humble and ſupplicating man- 
ner, to induce him to continue in office. When 
he waited on the queen to reſign, ſhe ſtrongly op- 
poſed his reſolution, and returned the ſeals three 
times, after he had laid them down, At laſt, when 
ſhe could not prevail, ſhe commanded him to take 
them; adding, I beg it as a favour of you, if I may 
uſe that expreſſion, e could not refuſe to 


V Cunningham's Hiſtory of "EA Britain, vol. 2. p. 305. Letter 
from Horace Walpole to tough, September 21ſt, 17 52. See Corre- 
ſpondence, Period II. 
+ The manner in which Marlborough was treated by the new mi- 
niſtry, appears b two letters from Bolingbroke to Drummond. See 
pondence, l Hnr. A 
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obey her ande; but after a ſhort pauſe, taking 


"79. to 171 
+up the ſeals, he ſaid that he would not carry them 


Walpole re- 
jets the 
overtures of 


Harley. 


out of the palace, except on the promiſe, that the 
ſurrender of them would be accepted on the morrow. 
The arguments on my fide,” to uſe the words of 
Lord Cowper himſelf, ©. and profeſſions, and the 
repeated importunities of her majeſty, drew this 
* audience into the length of three quarters of an 
« hour *. On the following day, his reſignation 
was accepted, and ſoon afterwards the ſeals were 

iven to Sir Simon Harcourt. 

Walpole acted on this occaſion an honourable | 


and diſintereſted part. In the wreck of this great 
adminiſtration, Harley, deſirous of retaining in 


power ſeveral of the Whigs, with a view to coun- 
terbalance the credit of St. John and Harcourt, 


who already began to give him umbrage, endea- 


voured to gain Walpole. He made very flatter- 
ing advances; told him that he was worth half his 
party , and preſſed him to continue in adminiſtra- 
tion; but all his efforts proved ineffectual. 

Harley finding at laſt that promiſes and flattery 
were employed "without avail, had recourſe to 
threats. Hawes, one of his confidential emiffarics, 
who was afterwards receiver of the cuſtoms, in- 
formed Walpole, that the treaſurer had in his poſ- 
ſeſſion a note for the contract of forage, indorſed 
by him; this infinuation was made in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to imply, that if Walpole would come over 


to the new miniſtry, this note Houle nat be pro- 


ol 


ous Cowper* 8 Day 


1 Letter to Mr. . in aber to his Remarks p. 47. 


Wee 
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duced againſt him. But he, no leſs diſdainful of "oC 
menaces than before he was regardleſs of promiſes, — 


rejected all overtures. In a letter * written on the 
19th of September, he obſerves to his friend Gene- 
ral Stanhope; „I believe, in all probability, this 
* will be the laſt letter I ſhall write from this of- 
„ fice. We are in ſuch a way here, as E cannot 
“ deſcribe. But you can imagine nothing worſe 
« than you will hear. The parliament is not yet 
* diffolved, but this week will certainly determine 
„it. Dear Stanhope, God proſper you, and pray 
« make haſte to us, that you may ſee what you 
«© will not believe if it were told you.” A few 


— 


Sept. 29. 


Retires fi 
days after writing this letter, he retired from the Rag rom 


Office of ſecretary at war. ſeerojar at 


Harley, however, was not repulſed by the firſt 
refuſal of Walpole to ſupport his IT 
He had too much ſucceſs: with many of the Whigs, 
not to exert every effort to gain a man whoſe ta- 
lents and eloquence he held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion. He ſuffered him to continue 1n his place of 
treaſurer of the navy, ſeveral months after the Whig 
miniſtry were entirely routed. He ſent ſeveral 
meſſages, and held ſeveral converſations with him, 
to perſuade him to moderate his oppoſition againſt 
the new meaſures; but his conſtant anſwer was, 
Make a ſafe and honourable peace, and preſerve 


* the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and you will Aha na 


* oppolition +,” 


* Walpole Papers. 


17 Etough 8 Papers 3 3 Horace Walpole to Etough, Oct. ths I7 Pro * 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH: 


1711 1713, 


Conduct of Walpole in Oppaſition.— Aby defends the late Adminiſtration 
againſt the Charge of not accounting for the Public Expenditure.—: 
Accuſed of Breach of Truſt and Corruption æuben Secretary at War.— 

. Committed to the Tower, — Expelled the Houſe, and incapacitated 
from fitting in the preſent Parliament. —Viſited by Perſons of the finſi 
Diſtinction and Abilities —Writez an able Defence of himſelf. 


s Walpole dignified and ſupported an admi- 
niſtration proſperous at home and glorious 
abroad, ſo when it was vilified and diſgraced, he 
made animated replies to the attacks of a power- 
ful and irritated party, During the intervening 
period, from his reſignation to the death of queen 
Anne, he perlevered 1 in attachment to his late aſ- 
ſociates, and in haraſſing the new miniſters, with 
great ability, both in and out of parliament. The 
firſt inſtance in which he appeared the champion 


of the fallen party, was upon the motion of an 


addreſs to the queen. On this occaſion, Walpole, 
whom Swift, in his hiſtory of the four laſt years 
of queen Anne, calls one Mr, Robert Walpole, 
propoſed an amendment to the addreſs, importing 
that no peace can be honourable to Great Bri- 
tain and Europe, if Spain and the Indies are to 
be allotted to a branch of the houſe of Bourbon, 
This clauſe, which had been carried by the lords, 


was negatived i in the houſe of commons by a very 


great maj * 


95 F But 
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But his ſubſequent efforts were ſtill more im- 
1711 to 1713. 
— 


portant and uſeful. The Tories having attempted 
to arraign the meaſures of their predeceſſors in 
office, turned their prineipal objections againſt 


Chapter 6. 


the management of the revenue; a topic on which 


it was moſt eaſy to delude the public mind, by 
introducing a ſeries of complicated calculations. 
This attack was principally levelled againſt Go- 
dolphin, who was accuſed of having profuſely la- 
viſhed the public money, and of not having ac- 
counted for the ſums voted by parliament. When 
ſeveral of his former adherents in the houſe of 


commons deſerted the ex-miniſter, a few defended: 


his cauſe, and argued that the clamours raiſed 
againſt him, were merely the effuſions of malice 
and calumny. The infidious attack was maſqued 
under the plauſible appearance of appointing a 
committee for examining and ſtating the public 
accounts. St. John employed all the powers of 
his eloquence, to ſhew the neceſſity of taking into 
conſideration the national expenditure; maintain» 
ed that none but thoſe who were enemies to their 
country, or who would themſelves plunder the 
treaſury, would be ſo bold as to oppoſe the in- 
quiry ; and ſupported his arguments with the moſt 
ardent affectation of zeal for the church and con- 
ſtitution, 


No ſooner had St. John oealed Sink, than Speaks in fa- 


Walpole roſe with great ſpirit to vindicate his gg 
patron from the imputation of corruption and mal- 
verſation. He did not, however, condeſcend to 
make any reply to the hypocritical aſſeveration of 

dt. 


your of Go- 


dolphin. 
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St. John, in regard to religion, but confined his 


1670 to 1714: remarks to the ſubject of debate. He explained, 


. 


Report of the 


in a calm and diſtinct manner, the accounts of the 
public expenditure, and confirmed the truth of 
his report, by the original receipts, and the moſt 
authentic teſtimonies. After having proved that 
the inquiry was founded on party animoſity, he 
concluded by obſerving, If he is accuſed, who 
cannot be charged with any crime, or any juſt ſuſ- 
Picton of a crime, and whom the member who 
ſpoke laſt could neither fear nor hate, take heed 
leſt the conſtitution ſhould receive a wound through 
his fides. It 1s obvious, how much the multitude 
is under the influence of bribery, it is obvious, 
that the people of England are at this moment 
animated againſt each other, with a ſpirit of ha- 
tred and rancour, It behoves you, in the firſt 
place, to find a remedy for thoſe diſtempers, which 
at preſent are predominant in the civil conſtitu- 
tion, and unleſs you reject this inquiry with be- 
coming indignation, I leave you to conjecture the 
ſituation to which this kingdom and government 
are likely to be expoſed *. But the zeal and 
eloquence of Walpole had no effect; for the com- 
mittee was appointed, conſiſting of perſons prin- 
cipally Tories, and two notorious Jacobites; all 
previouſly determined to arraign the proceedings 
of the former adminiſtration. The reſult of their 
inquiry was given in à moſt extraordinary report, 
which paſſed the houſe on the 12th of April, and 


8 Cunningham's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. 2. p. 349) 350: 
15 „ Was 
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was preſented to the queen on the ſame day. After Chapter 6. 
ſtating the great arrears due from public taxes, 71 171 


many embezzlements and ſcandalous abuſes, evil 
miſmanagement in public offices, and miſapplica- 


tion of parliamentary ſupplies, it boldly aſſerted, 


* That of the monies granted by parliament, and 
« jſfued for the public ſervice to Chriſtmas 17 10, 
© THERE REMAINS UNACCOUNTED FOR, THE 
« SUM OF L. 435,302,107. FOR A GREAT PART 
© OF WHICH NO ACCOMPTS HAVE SO MUCH As 
* BEEN LAID BEFORE THE AUDITORS; and for 
« thereſt, though ſome accompts have been brought 
in, yet they have not been proſecuted by the 
« accomptants, and finiſhed.” This unqualified 
reproach caſt by the houſe of commons on the 
ex- miniſters, had for a ſhort time a prodigious 
effect in increaſing the unpopularity of the Whigs. 


The people conceived it to be impoſſible, that the 


commons would advance ſuch an aflertion, with- 
out the moſt convincing proots 1n its favour. A 

general belief gained ground, that the nation had 
been deceived and betrayed; freſh confidence was 
placed in the new miniſters, who thus diſplayed 
their care for the people, and proved their capa- 
city by, contriving ſuch means as might aſcertain 
and diſcharge ſo vaſt a debt. 


In oppoſition to theſe accuſations, Walpole again Anſwered by 


came forth as the champion of his colleagues, and 
publiſhed “ The Debts of the Nation ſtated and 
g conſidered,” and the © Thirty-five Millions ac- 
counted for, ; In theſe publications, the author, 
who is called by Arthur Mainwaring, the beſt maſter 


Y 


Walpole. 
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Period T. of figures of any man of his time, gave, in a ſmall 
1676 to 1714+ compaſs, ſo accurate a ſcheme of the public debts, 
ances eſpecially of the navy, together with the manage- 

ment of the revenues, the anticipations, the debts, _ 
and the reaſons and neceſſity of them, as entirely 
undeceived the public, and refuted the calumnies 
which had been ſo induſtriouſly raiſed “. He 
proved, in a clear and ſatisfactory manner, that 
the debt of the navy, which was eſtimated at 
C. 5,130,539, did not exceed C. 574, ooo; and that 
of the whole F. 3 ;, ooo, ooo, all but C. 4,000,000 
had been accounted for. 

Walpole had diſtinguiſhed himſelf too ably in 
the houſe of commons, and by his publications 
had proved himſelf too warm a friend of the fallen 
miniſtry, and too powerful an adverſary to the 
reigning adminiſtration, not to be ſingled out as 
one of the ſacrifices to be made at the ſhrine of 
party vengeance, His expulſion, therefore, from 
the houſe of commons was reſolved, and a meeting 

held by the leaders of the oppoſite party for the 
purpoſe of conſulting on the means of proceeding. 
But the injuſtice of this act was eſteemed ſo fla- 
grant, and the imputations of guilt” ſo faint and 
falſe, that many of thoſe who had united to over- 
turn the late adminiſtration, declared their aver- 
ſion to this malicious defign, Bromley +, how- 
ever, removed their ſcruples, by declaring that 

the expulſion of Walpole was the unum neceſſarium, - 

Conduct of Robert Walpole, eſquire, from the beginning of the 


reign of queen Anne, to the preſent time, 1717, p. 29.—-Tindal,- 
Oldmixon, | 1 7 


I Letter from Horace Walpole to Etough, September 31, 1757. 
DOD N as 
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4% they could not carry on the bufineſs, if he was 


ſuffered to continue in the houſe. It is no won- 711 01713. 


der, therefore, that his enemies, who could com- 


mand a majority, ſhould find a plauſible pretext. Accuſed of 
The commiſſioners of public accounts laid a charge“ uption. 


of venality and corruption againſt him for forage- December 21, 


contracts in Scotland while he was ſecretary at war. 
They accuſed him of having taken, in two con- 
tracts, two notes of hand, one for 500 guineas, the 
other for J. 500, the firſt of which had been paid, 
and a receipt given in his name, and of the other 
. 400 was paid. It appeared, from examining 
of the witneſſes, on oath, that the contractors, 
rather than admit into their partnerfhip Robert 


Mann, agent for Walpole, who, according to the N 


tenour of the original agreement, reſerved a ſhare 
for a friend, to have a benefit of the fifth part, 
if not redeemed by the contractors with a ſum 
of money, had preferred paying, the 500 guineas 
and . 500; and that Mann had” received the 
money for the firſt note, and had obtained the 


ſecond note as a depoſit for the ſum ſpecified to 


be paid. 
In conſequence of theſe reports, Walpole was 


1712 * 
January 17 


heard in his own defence, though no particulars | 


of his ſpeech are preſerved in the proceedings of 
parliament ; after he had withdrawn, a warm de- 
bate took place, which laſtet till paſt ten at night. 
His friends, on this occaſion, ſupported him with 


ſo much zeal, that the houſe was divided four. 
times in the ſame ſitting; and the miniſters, who 


carried all political e in this ſeſſion with 
f only 
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only a trifling oppoſition, gained the motions for 


n his condemnation and expulſion, by a ſmall ma- 


jority. On the firſt diviſion, in which Pulteney, 


then his intimate friend, afterwards his moſt bitter 


gatived by a majority of 52. 


opponent, was teller, the amendment, to leave out 
the words, © and notorious corruption, was ne- 
The main queſtion 
paſſed in the affirmative by 57 The motion 
for committing him to the Tower by only twelve; 
and his expulſion was decreed by 22 *. Theſe 


{mall majorities ſufficiently prove, either that 


Walpole. poſſeſſed great perſonal influence in the 


' houſe, or that many of the Tories conſidered his 


Committed 


to the Tower. 


hs 


accufation a ſcandalous profecution, and would 


not give their votes againſt him. The houſe, how- 
ever, reſolved, © That Robert Walpole, eſquire, 


was guilty of a high breach of truſt, and notorious 


corruption: That he ſhould be committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London;“ and on a ſub- 
ſequent motion, which was carried only by a ma- 
jority of twenty-two votes, That he ſhould be 


expelled +. 


On the next morning, Walpole ſurn red 


- himſelf a priſoner, and was committed to the 


Tower. It was expected, that he would have peti- 


tioned, and ſubmitted himſelf to the cenſure of 


the houſe; but he refuſed making any conceſſion, 
when could imply a e of guilt, and 


* ift, 155 againſt 207. ad. 148—20 . 3d. 156—168, EY 148 
—170. The motion of cenſure againſt the duke of Marlborough was 


carried by a much greater majority, 270 againſt 165. Journals. 


+ ieh —Chaadler's Debates. 


he 
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he therefore remained a priſoner until the proroga- Chapter 6. 
tion of parliament. In the mean time a new writ 1911 w 1713. 
being iſſued for Lynn, he was re-choſen for tat — 


borough ; but a petition being made againſt the 
return, by Samuel Taylor, the oppoſing candi- 
date, the commons reſolved, That having been 
expelled this houſe for an high breach of truſt 
in the execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
ruption, when ſecretary at war, he was incapable 
of being re- elected a member to ſerve in the pre- 
ſent parliament *. 


While he remained a priſoner, he was conſidered Viſted by | 


as a martyr to the cauſe of the Whigs, and repeat- 

edly viſited by perſons of the higheſt diſtintion 
and abilities, particularly by the duke and ducheſs 
of Marlborough, Godolphin, Sunderland, Somers, 
and Pulteney ; and his apartment exhibited the 
appearance of a crouded levee +. 


During his confinement, he had ſufficient leiſure Publiſhes bis 
to compole a clear and judicious vindication of defence. 


himſelf, which was publiſhed under the title of 
« The Caſe of Mr. Walpole, in a Letter from a Tory 
Member of Parliament to his Friend in the Country,” 
In this maſterly defence, he fully juſtifies himſelf, 
and appeals to evidence, taken upon oath, againſt 
the two principal charges, high breach of truſt, 
and notorious corruption. In regard to high breach 
of truſt, he ſhews that he had no advantage in 
the contracts; that he was not the only perſon 
concerned in making them, and that they were 
* Journals.—Chandler's Debates. 


"+ Life of the Duke of Shrewſbury—Annals of Queen es for 
Li by p-. 140.—Condutt of Mz. hin a —Anlwer to a ſcurrilous 
Del. 


ſettled 


— 
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Period 1. ſettled on the beſt and moſt advantageous terms 
oo - to be obtained at the time. In reply to the charge 
of notorious corruption, he proves that a ſhare in 
the contract being given to his friend, Robert 
Mann, the contractors preferred paying him a ſum 
of money in recompence for his ſhare; that the 
contractor, who had negociated this bargain with 
Mann, dying, the other not knowing his name, 
made the note of hand payable to Walpole or 
order, for the uſe of his friend; that the note 
was endorſed by himſelf only for form, and the 
money received by Mann was for his own uſe and 
benefit, and that Walpole had not the leaft inte- 
reſt, directly or indirectly, in this affair, 
I have been thus particular in ſtating the de- 
fence of Walpole, becauſe it gives ſtrong proofs 
of his innocence, and was never fairly and can- 
didly anſwered; becauſe ſome of the very perſons 
who viſited him in priſon, and not only defended 
but applauded his conduct in this inſtance, after- 
wards, when in oppoſition, reproached him with 
the commiſſion of this very crime, of which they 
had publicly and formally abſolved him; and be- 
cauſe ſome late * writers, of different principles, 
- have ſtigmatiſed his memory, without AE ſuf- 
ficiently examined his defence +. 


This 


* see Smollet; vol. 2. p. 209. Macpherſon's Hiſtory, vol. 4 2. p. 


337 
+ For the inveſtigation of this inquiry, in which the honour and 
character of Sir Robert or 2th is involved, I have conſulted and com- 


| pared the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, Burnet, Tindal, Oldmixon, Caſe of Mr. Walpole, Condu& of 
Robert Walpole, eſquire, and An Anſwer to the Character and Conduct 

of Robert Walpole, eſquire, with an exact account of his popularity, 
publiſhed in 1717. In this laſt publication, the author as 5 to 
refute 
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This impriſonment has been called the prelude Chapter 6. 


to his riſe and lord Lanſdowne, who was after- 
wards conſigned to the ſame apartment, wrote 
theſe lines under Walpole's hams, which he had 
left on the window : 


Good unexpected, evil DE SR ey 

Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene ; 

Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
And fall ſo hard, they bound ant riſe again *. 


171110 1713. 


A popular ballad, compoſed by Eaſtcourt the Eaſtcouit's | 
player, in honour of Walpole, during his impri- lad 


ſonment, proves the high eſteem in which he was 
then held by his party, and predicted, with a true 
prophetic ſpirit, his future greatneſs. 


On the Fewel in the Tower: 
If what the Tower of London holds 
Is valu'd for more than its power; 
Then counting what it now enfolds, 
How wondrous rich 1s the ſame Tower; 


| 2. 
I think not of the armory; 
Nor of the guns and lion's roar, 
Nor yet the valu'd library 
I mean the Jewel in the Tower. 


refute Walpole's defence of himſelf; and to ſlew that the money paid 
to Mann was for Walpole himſelf, but as all his accuſations amount 
to 2 aſſertions and conjectures, without the ſmalleſt evidente of the 

fact, it is only here mentioned as a proof that I have not examined 
only ane ſide of the queſtion. 


, * W3lpale's Catalogue bf Ro al and Noble Authors, V. II. 128. 
Lanſdowne's Tonne. FE n 5 46 


voi. i. 8 1 3. This 
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a 3. A 
This jewel late adorn'd the court, 
With excellence unknown before 1 
But now being blown upon in ſport, 
This Jewel's caſe is now the Tower. 
| 4+ 
State lapidaries there have been, 
To weigh and prove and look it o'er; 
The very faſhion 's worth being ſeen, 
Th intrinfic, more than 1 is the T oer. 


3 
Tis not St. George's diamond, 
Nor any of his partner's ſtore; 


It never yet to ſuch belong'd, 
Which ſent this Jewel to the Tower. 


6. 
With thouſand methods they did try it, 
Whole firmneſs ſtrengthen'd ev'ry hour; 
They were not able all to buy it, 
And ſo they ſent it to the Toer. 


They would have prov'd it counterfeit, 
That it was right *twas truly ſwore ; 
But oaths, nor words, cou'd nothing get, 

And ſo they ſent it to the Tower. 


£4 4 . | 
It's brilliant brightneſs who can doubt, 
By Marlborough it was ſometimes wore ; 
They turn'd the mighty maſter out, 
Who turn'd this 2 ewel into the Tower. 


9. * 
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Chapter 6. 
ths... 1711 to 1713* 
Theſe are the marks upon it found, a 


King William's creſt it bears before, | 
And Liberty's engraven round, | 
Though now confin'd within the Tower. 


* 
Nor France in it an intexeſt has, 
Nor Spain with all its golden ore; 
For to the queen and high allies, 
Belongs this Jewel in the Tower. 
2 3 
The owners modeſtly reſerv'd 
It in a decent Norfolk bower, 
And ſcarce yet think it has deſerv'd 
The Cæſar's honour of the Tower. 
14. 
The day ſhall come to make amends, 
This Jewel ſhall with pride be wore, 
And o'er his foes, and with his friends, 
Shine glorious bright out of the Tower. 


Lady Walpole *, who had a pleaſing voice, uſed 


to ſing this ballad with great ſpirit and effect, and 

was particularly fond of dwelling on the laſt verſe, 
at the time when the prophecy was fulfilled; when 
the priſoner 


« O'er his foes, and with his 1 
« Shone Harun bright out of the Tower,” 


From Lord Orford, 


F 2 
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Releaſed. 


Period F. 
1676 to 1714. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH: 
; | oy 
1712—1714. 
Releaſed from bis Impriſuement —Exertions in favour of bis Parly.— 
_ Publiſhes various political Pigtes.—Eulogium of him, by Godolphin.— 
Publiſhes the Hiſtory of the late Parliament.—Re:- elected for Lynn.— 
Speaks againſt the Peace; the Treaty of Commerce ; and the Schiſm 
Bill :—In favour of Sir Ng on for printing the * and the 
Engliſhman. 
1712. T HE miniſtry having "FINE hh ſeſſion by 
June 21. adjournment *, inſtead of ending it by proro- 


gation, merely to detain him in priſon, Walpole 


was not releaſed until the 8th of July. From that 
period till the diſſolution, which took place on the 
Sth of Auguſt 1713, being incapacitated from 


ſerving his party in the houſe of commons, he 
exerted himſelf in maintaining the union of the 
Whigs, in conciliating the leaders, often diſcor- 
dant in their opinions, jealous of each other, or 
lukewarm in their conduct. He was a principal 
director of their counſels, and the great manager 
of their deliberations. The magnanimity and Cheer- 


| fulneſs with which he a&ed and ſuffered, his li- 
berality in expending large ſums in procuring in- 


telligence, and promoting the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, the hoſpitality with which he entertained his 
political aſſociates, endeared him to the party, ani- 
mated * countels, 2 contributed to N 


* neten of his . P · 16. ; 
| | them 


\ 
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them from defection. The heavy expences in- 
curred by theſe means, injured his private fortune, 
and involved him in pecuniary embarraſſments; a 
circumſtance which perhaps gave riſe to, or at leaſt 
ſanctioned the report, afterwards induſtriouſly cir- 
culated by oppoſition, of his being a needy adven- 
turer, who had not credit enough to raiſe an hun- 


Chapter 7: 
1712 to 1714. 


dred pounds on his own ſeCurity . The gratitude _ 


he afterwards diſplayed to thoſe perſons who ac- 
commodated him with money at a confiderable 
riſk, does honour to his character, 


During this period, he ably employed his pen Political 
in the ſeryice of his party. He aſſiſted Steele in 5 


ſeveral political pamphlets +; and publiſhed an 
anſwer to the vote of the houſe of commons, that 
the ſtates general had been deficient in their pro- 
portion of troops, and that the queen had paid 
ſubſidies to the amount of three millions of crowns 
above the ſum ſtipulated, . he 

His zeal and exertions were ſo conſpicuous, that 
he received a flattering teſtimony of eſteem, in a 
viſit which he paid to Godolphin, while confined 
with his laſt illneſs at St. Alban's, in the houſe of 
the ducheſs of Marlborough. The dying ſtateſman 
turning to the dutchels, who ſtood by his bedfide, 
{aid to her, © If you ever forſake that young man, 
and if ſouls are permitted to return from the grave 
to the earth, I will appear to you and reproach. 
you for your conduct 4.“ | a 
F555 ꝗœ -.ʃl an DOI $3 


. + Macpherſon's Papers, vol. 2. p. 511. 
From the late earl of Orfard. TY 


j 


September 
1712. 


py. The 
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Period I. The diflolution of the-parliament at length tak- 
1675 to 1714+ ing place, Walpole's incapacity was removed, and 
he was again choſen for Lynn. While the elec- 
tions were depending, it was the opinion of Somers, 
and the Whig lords, that to ſtate to the people, 
in a ſtrong and perſpicuous manner, the proceed- 
ings of the late parliament, with a view to expoſe 
the meaſures of the miniſtry, and to guide the 
electors in the choice of the new repreſentatives, 
Publiſhes the Would be highly advantageous to their party. As 
— 99 no one ſeemed better calculated for this office than 
Walpole, he undertook a pamphlet, at their deſire, 
on the Thurſday, and publiſhed it on the Tueſday 
following *, under the Title of, A Short red of 

the Parliament, with the motto: 


Venalis Populus, venalis Curia Patrum. 


Io this publication is prefixed, a dedication by 
Pulteney, then his coadjutor, compoſed in a ſtrain 
of irony and humour peculiarly his own, and in 
which, though addreſſed to an anonymous peer, it 
was eaſy. to perceive that the earl of Oxford Was 
the object of alluſion. 

The pamphlet tends to prove, that the e 
ings of the parliament had been directly contrary 

* to the honour and advantage of England. The 
author defends the meaſures of the late admini- 
ſtration with great ability; and after refuting the 
cenſures paſſed on Marlborough and Townſhend, 
inſtances his own n caſe, and deſcribes himſelf as 


Article, Earl of Orford, in Catalogue of FER and Noble Au- 
thors, in which many of his other pamphlets are enumerated. 


ſharing 
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ſharing the honour of an impeachment with thoſe Chapter Te 
illuſtrious men. His animadverſions on the con- . 224 


duct of the parliament, were made with ſo much 
freedom and aſperity, that it was not deemed pru- 
dent to entruſt them to a common printer, Wal- 
pole himſelf, at a ſubſequent period, expreſſes the 
apprehenſions of the danger he might have in- 
curred, had the author been diſcovered. © There 
is a noble lord in the other houſe, who can, if he 
pleaſes, inform gentlemen, that the author of that 
hiſtory was ſo apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of printing it, that the preſs was carried to his 
houſe, and the copies printed there *.” 

In the new parliament, which met on the 16th 
of February, Walpole, deriving freſh luſtre from 
his late temporary eclipſe, diſtinguiſhed himſelf with 


more than uſual ability. He warmly oppoſed the 


peace; the foundation of the South Sea com- 
pany ; the treaty of commerce with France; the 
{ſchiſm bill: and in all theſe inſtances he proved 


his conſummate knowledge and experience in af- 


fairs of the moſt complicated nature, and greatly 


embarraſſed the ſpeakers on the fide of govern+ 


ment. 


1714 


He was alſo dee Are in defence of x Defence of 


Steele, who had rendered himſelf obnoxious to Steele. 


the miniſters by his bold writings on the fide of 
the Whigs, and was accuſed by auditor Foley, 
Sir William Wyndham, and the Tories, of having 


publiſhed the 3 and the „ The 


1.6 Chandler s Debates, April 13, 1738-—Probably oe Pres aided 
to was lord Cobham. | 
F 4 rage 
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1676 to 1714. Tage of party was ſo violent on this occaſion, that 
* an attempt was made to compel Steele to with: 


March 18. 


\ 


draw, without entering into his own defence, but 
this unjuſt propoſition was over-ruled without a 
diviſion, though it occaſioned a debate of ſome 
length, in which Walpole took an active part. 


_ The motion, that he ſhould be permitted to make 


his defence to the imputed libel, paragraph by 


paragraph, was, however, determined againſt him. 


He then entered on his defence, with a temper, 


- modeſty, and eloquence quite unuſual to him, and 


continued ſpeaking three hours. After he had 
withdrawn, na member on the fide of the miniſ- 
try attempted to anſwer him; and auditor Foley 
only obſerved, that without amuſing the houſe 
with long ſpeeches, it was plain to every body, 
that the writings complained of, were ſeditious and 
ſcandalous, injurious to her majeſty's government, 
the church, and the univerſities ; and moved for 
the queſtion. This motion occaſioned a warm de- 


| bate, in which Walpole bore the moſt active and 


principal ſhare. Among other bold animadver- 
fions, he obſerved, That this violent proſecution 
ſtruck at the liberties of the ſubje& in general, 
and of the members of that houſe in particular; 


juſtified Mr. Steele on all the heads of the accuſa; 
tion raiſed againſt him; and ſaid, he hoped the 


houſe would not ſacrifice one of their memhers 


to the reſentment and rage of the miniſtry, for 


no other crime than expoſing their miſmanage- 
ments, and, like a good patriot, warning his coun- 
Uymen againſt the UNA? dangers with which 

8 | the 


* 
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the nation in general, and in particular her ma- Chapter 7+ 


| 1713 w 1714 
jeſty's ſacred perſon were threatened, by the viſi- — 


ble encouragement that was given to the Preten- 
der's friends. In this defence, Walpole aſked the 
houſe, Why the author was anſwerable in par- 
liament for the things which he wrote in his pri- 
vate capacity? And if he is puniſhable by law, 
why is he not left to the law? By this mode of 
proceeding, parliament, which uſed to be the 
ſcourge only of evil miniſters, is made by miniſ- 
ters the ſcourge of the ſubject. The miniſters, 
he added, are ſufficiently armed with authority; 
they poſſeſs the great ſanction of rewards and pu- 
niſnments, the diſpoſal of the priyy purſe, the 
grace of pardoning, and the power of condemn- 
ing to the pillory for ſeditious writings ; powers 
conſiſtent with, and naturally ariſing from their 
exalted ſituation, and which they cannot too jea- 
louſly guard from being perverted to anſwer in- 
direct or criminal purpoſes. In former reigns, the 
audacity of corruption extended itſelf only to 
; judges and juries; - the attempt ſo to degrade par- 

. lament was, till the preſent period, unheard of. 
The liberty of the preſs is unreſtrained ; how then 
{hall a part of the legiſlature dare to puniſh that 
as a crime which is not declared to be ſo by any © 
law, framed by the whole ? And why ſhould that 
houſe be made the inſtrument of ſuch a deteſt- 
able purpoſe ; that houſe, which had to boaſt the 
honourable diſtinction of being applied to, as the 
ſource of redreſs, in all caſes of oppreſſion? Steele, 
he obſerved, has th nothing which bears a 


direct 
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. direct criminal conſtruction; nothing which can 
et — 


be conſtrued into guilt without the aſſiſtance of 
forced inuendoes ; and ſhall parliament aſſume the 
ungracious part of thus inferring guilt from mere 
arbitrary conſtruction ? If they xg what advant- 


age to government or the community can be ex- 
pected ro reſult from ſuch a meaſure ? Are doc- 
trines refuted, and truths ſuppreſſed, by being 
cenſured or ſtigmatized ?—In the reign of James, 
it was criminal to ſay, that the king was Papiſt; 
but the ſeverity of the law, or the cruelty of its 
miniſters, could not eradicate from the mind of a 
ſingle individual, the confirmed belief of the fact. 
Steele is only attacked, becauſe he is the advocate 
for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; the cauſe which he 
ſo ably defends, gives the offence; through his 

ſides the ſucceſſion is to be wounded ; his puniſh- 
ment will be a ſymptom, that the ſucceſſion is in 
danger; and the miniſtry are now feeling the pulſe 
of parliament, to ſee how far they may be able 
to proceed, Does Mr. Steele, he inquired, incur 
any blame for writing againſt Popery ? In the reign 
of James, indeed, preaching againſt. Popery was 
conſidered as caſting a reflection on the miniſtry. 
But it was not ſo in the reign of king William. 
From what fatality does it ariſe, that what is writ- 
ten in favour of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and was 
countenanced by the late miniſtry, 1s deemed a 
libel on the preſent adminiſtration ? General in- 
vectives in the pulpit againſt drinking, fornica- 

tion, or any particular vice, have never been ef- 
teemed a reflection on . perſons, unleſs 
theſe 


\ 
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| theſe perſons are guilty of the darling fin againſt Charter 2. 
which the preacher inveighs. It becomes, then, a 73 71 


fair inference, from their irritability and reſentment 
againſt its defender, that the darling fin of the 
preſent adminiſtration is to obſtruct the Proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion. If a Papiſt, nay an Inſh Papiſt, 
who for many years has been a ſervant to the late 
king James, and the Pretender, (meaning Sir Pa- 
trick Lawleſs) one who has borne arms againſt her 
majeſty in France and Spain ; one who 1s ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having embrued his hands in the 
blood of the late duke of Medina Celi, and mar- 
quis of Leganez ; if ſuch a man be not only per- 
mitted to come into England, but to appear at 
court, in the preſence- chamber; if he be careſſed 
by the miniſters ; nay, I ſpeak it with horror, if 
ſuch a man be admitted into her majeſty's pri- 
vate audience, in her cloſet, will not every good 
ſubje& think her perſon in danger? And 1s it 


then a crime in Mr, Steele to ſhew his concern 


for ſo precious a life?“ * 

The miniſters, however, carried their point ; the 
Cxiſis and Engliſhman were voted ſeditious libels, 
and Steele was expelled the houſe þ. - 

The ſpeech of Walpole on this occaſion pro- 
cured him great applauſe ; but the public did not 
know, that the defence made by Steele himſelf, 


was in a great degree the offspring of his eloquence 5 


* The principal part of this ſpeech is taken from memorandums, 


„ the hand writing of Sir Robert Walpole : Orford Papers. Chan- 
dler. 


f Steele afterwards publiſhed, “ An Apology for himſelf and his 
Writings occaſioned by his Expulſion from the Houſe of Commons, 


which, with a becoming gratitude, he dedicated to Walpole. 


Period I. 


1676 to 1714. 
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a fa& related by biſhop Newton, on the authority 
of Pulteney *, * When Steele was to be ex- 
« pelled the houſe of commons, Mr. Walpole and 
« Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. Addiſon, were commiſ- 
« fioned to go to him, by the noblemen and 
“ members of the Kit Kat Club, with their poſi- 
ce tive order and determination, that Steele ſhould 


not make his own ſpeech, but Addifon ſhould 


* make it for him, and he ſhould recite it from 
<« the other's writing, without any inſertion or ad- 


dition of his own, Addiſon thought this an 


hard injunction, and ſaid, that he muſt be like 
« a ſchool- boy, and deſire the gentlemen to give 
© him a little ſenſe, Walpole ſaid, that it was 
e impoſſible to ſpeak a ſpeech in cold blood; but 
4 being preſſed, he {aid he would try, and imme- 
« diately ſpoke a very good ſpeech of what he 
« thought proper for Steele to ſay on the occa- 
* fon ; and the next day in the houſe made an- 
* other ſpeech as good, or better, on. the ſame 

* {ſubject ; but ſo totally different from the for: 
mer, that there was ſcarce a fingle argument or 
thought the ſame ; which particulars are men- 
« tioned as ilkuſtrious oo of his uncommon 
* eloquence.” | 


* Life of Biſhop Newton, by himſelf, 


« | 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH : 


1714. 


Zeal of Walpole for the Hans uer Succeſſion. — Fuftification of bis ndl, 
on the Pre ſumptiom that the Protaſt aut Succeſſion was in Danger. — 
Public Alarms and Apprebenſons. —Death of Queen Anne. 


| * great queſtion, in which Walpole appears Chapter 8. 


to have always exerted himſelf with unabated, . 
zeal, was on the ſtate of the nation with regard 
to the danger of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. In the 
courſe of this debate, Bromley, ſecretary of ſtate, 
having. attempted to prove the negative, by re- 
preſenting the endeavours of the queen to fecure 


that object, and to remove the Pretender from 
Loraine; Walpole, with great ſpirit and warmth, Declares the 


— 


1714 
17 


proteſtant 


avowed his opinion, that although the queen her- ſucceſſion in 


ſelf afforded no cauſe of apprehenſion, yet much ger. 


was to be dreaded from the dubious conduct of 
fome perſons, and therefore inſiſted Une her name 
ſhould not be introduced. 1 

The zeal of Walpole on this ſubject, was os no 
means adopted from a ſpirit of oppoſition, and 
was not a ſudden ſpark ſtruck out by the circum- 


ſtances of the moment: it was a leading principle 


which had regulated his political conduct from his 
firſt entrance into life; it had been inſtilled: into 
him by education, and matured by reaſon and re- 
flection, to which he uniformly adhered in all r 
tions and under all circumſtances 


If his object in ſpreading theſe e was _ Examination 
diſtreſs government, and to excite tumults againſt — 


tives. 


the 


— 
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=, the miniſters, he acted a falſe and wicked part 5 

but if he really had reaſon for his ſuſpicions, he 

muſt be juſtified by every principle of attachment 

to the religion and conſtitution of the country, 

He can only be fully vindicated: from the convic- 
tion, that it was the ſecret wiſh and reſolution of 

the queen to exclude the Hanover family, and to 

reſtore the Pretender, and that the. miniſters were 

_ diſpoſed to co- operate with her inclinations. At 

the period of which we are now ſpeaking, the 

ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions were.:entertained, that ſuch a 

ſcheme. was in agitation, and thoſe ſuſpicions have 

been ſince verified by the molt authentic docu- 

ments. 

Tatrigues in It was natural to ſuppoſe, that as the queen bad 
PEE ve no ſurviving iſſue, her affection for her brother, of 

- ._ whoſe legitimacy ſhe appears never to have enter- 

tained a doubt, would ſuperſede her inclination to 

| a foreign family. She had often declared that ſhe 

did not conſider the crown as her right, and the im- 

5 preſſions of conſcience naturally led her to atone for 

the wrongfulneſs of her poſſeſſion, by permitting it 
to reſume its ancient courſe of deſcent. In theſe 

ideas, ſhe was encouraged by her favorite, Mrs. 
YH Maſham; and when, by the intrigues of that art- 

| ful woman, the chief impediment to her projects, 

| the aſcendancy of the Whig party, was removed, 
ſhe entertamed them with leſs reſerve, and employ- 

ed herſelf aſſiduouſly to give them effect. Harley, 

who had ſucceeded in dividing the Whigs, ſo as to 

pPirevent them from exerting their united force in a 

e confiftent oppoſition, yet found he could not carry 

on 
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on the government, and make a peace, without the Chapter 8. 


tion was opened between the court of St. Ger- 
main's, and that of London; the Pretender ad- 


dreſſed a pathetic letter * to the queen, urging his 
. own right to the crown, in which every ſoothing 


effort of ſupplication and ſubmiſſion was employed, 
and every appeal made to family pride, to tenderneſs, 
and juſtice, which could be ſuppoſed to influence a 
mind naturally benevolent and juſt, and which was 
beginning, through laſſitude and perplexity, to 
ſeek ſome repoſe from the multiplied cares of a 
ſtormy government. Under theſe ſiniſter auſpices, 
the peace of Utrecht was made; a peace which 
\ confounded the characters of victors and vanquiſh- 
ed, and in which the grand objects of the war were 
completely relinquiſhed. The intereſts of the Pre- 
tender were kept in view, rather than thoſe of the 
country, and the queen was anxious that the French 
king ſhould not be deprived of the Power: . 
fording him effectual aſſiſtance. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion; was 
the only motive which could counteract the bias 
of the queen's mind in favour of her brother. The 


influence of that conſideration was much dimi- 


niſhed by her diſlike to the family deſtined to ſuc- 


ceed her; a prejudice which induced her to reſiſt 
all approach of them to her perſon, and to oppoſe 


the applications of the electreſs Sophia, for a writ 
to call up the electoral prince to the houſe of 


| = Macpherſon's, Papers, vol. Zo , 
| 7 . peers; 


f 


aſſiſtance of the Jacobites: a direct communica- 714- 
— mn 
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Period I. peers; a Prejudice ſo well known to thoſe who poſ ; 
1᷑0᷑076 60 1714. ſeſſed her confidence, that Mrs: Maſham made no 
ſcruple to declare to the French miniſter, whom 
= Louis the Fourteenth ſent to treat for peace, that 
the Hanover family was all their averſion *, and 
that it was the wiſh of the queen, that matters 
ſhould be ſo arranged that juſtice might at ſome 
1 time take place. Thoſe who favoured the cauſe 
c of the Pretender, were ſo anxious to avail them- 
| ſelves of theſe favourable appearances, that they 
A adviſed him, either in ſhew, or in fact, to renounce. 
| His religion, to withdraw himſelf from the protec- 
tion of the French king, to marry a Proteſtant; 

and reſide in Sweden: Matters were carried fo far; 
that ſome of his ſanguine partifans adviſed him to 
go to Scotland, and others. eyen projected a plan 
for his being preſented by the queen to the par- 
| Hament, and publicly acknowledged as her ſuc: 
- ceſſor +. Meetings were alſo held, both in town 
and country, to promote the repeal of the act of 
ſettlement, and to. veſt in the queen the power of 
nominating a ſucceſſor. Theſe ſchemes were di- 
rectly over-ruled, or indirectly counteracted by 
Harley, who, notwithſtanding his junction with 
the Jacobites, for the ſole purpoſe of making a 
Peace, and maintaining his ground againſt the 
Whigs, does not appear ever to have wiſhed to 
fruſtrate the proviſions of the act of ſettlement. 
His conduct at length made ſuch an impreſſion on 
that party, that through their intrigues he was 


. Macpherſon's Papers, vol, 3. | 
See Memoires de Berwick, 


| diſmiſſed 
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diſmiſſed from adminiſtration, on a ſuſpicion. of Chapter b. 


lukewarmneſs or duplicity, and Bolingbroke, who 
vas ſuppoſed to be more implicitly devoted to 
their intereſts, was recommended as his ſucceſſor 
by the duke of Berwick, natural ſon of James the 


Second, and the Pretender's agent Win the diſ- 


affected in England. 


Theſe intrigues were too public . notorious The Whigs 
apprized of 


beſe intrigues, 
teſtant ſucceſſion; Sir Robert Walpole *, in the 9 A 


to eſcape the knowledge of the friends to the Pro- 


latter period of his life, frequently declared that 
the leaders of the Whigs were fully apprized of 


them, and that he, in particular, drew his informa- ; 


tion from two perſons who were preſent at a meet - 
ing in the country between the chiefs of the mi- 


5 niſtry and the leading men of both houſes. Their 


deliberations turned on the manner of invalidat- 
ing or repealing the act of ſucceſſion. An actual 
repeal, and a poſitive declaration of the Pretender's 


right, was moved by ſome : it was recommended 


by others, to leave to the! queen a full Power to 
nominate her ſucceſſor by will. 


Thoſe who treat the danger of the Protaſiznt 8 of 
ſucceſſion as chimerical, obſerve in reply to theſe de other party. 
inferences, that from the time of the Revolution, 


many of the miniſters had correſponded with the 
Pretender and his family; ſome of them with the 
connivance of the ſovereign on the throne, and 


Probably with a view of diſcovering the ſchemes 


of the Jacobites. On ſimilar principles it may be 


* Etough's Minutes of a 8 with TROY Roy at Put- 
| on Augult 6 and 20, 1752. : 


"PALE. 4 conjectured, 


1714. 


pF 
" 
3 
1 
1 
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conjectured, that Bolingbroke * | and Ormond 


1576 to 1714. might alſo have caballed with Berwick and the 


Agents of the Pretender, with a view only of ob- 


taining the diſmiſſion of Oxford, and the ſupport 
of the Jacobites; and might, as ſoon as they had 


ſecured themſelves in their places, have followed 


the example of Oxford. In corroboration of this 


argument, it appears from a letter of Eraſmus 


Lewis to Swift +, that Bolingbroke, at this period, 


* 
1 * — . * 


courted. the principal leaders. of the Whigs, and 
Walpole * himſelf admitted that Bolingbroke had 
held a meeting with them for the purpoſe of ar- 
ranging the terms of a coalition, at which he gave 
the moſt poſitive aſſurances of his good wiſhes to 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; but when it was inſiſted, 
that as a proof of his ſincerity, the Pretender ſhould 


be removed to ſuch a diſtance as would prevent 
his interference in the affairs of England, he de- 


clared his inability to obtain the conſent of the 
queen, to what ſhe deemed the baniſhment of her 
brother. To attempt to fathom the politics, and 


| unqueſtionably trace the deſigns of the artful and 
- unprincipled Bolingbroke, would be difficult, even 
at this time, when party prejudices have ſubſided, 
and when many lights have been thrown on: his 


conduct. But at the period here alluded to, the 
taſk was impracticable. How could the Whigs 


_ diſcriminate whether his intrigues with Marlbo- 


rough, and his attempts to open negotiation with, 


| * „ vol. 2. p. 231. * 


5 +: $wift's Letters, vol. 1. Letter 130. , 


pd a minutes of a conference with Sir R. Walpole, 


ſome 
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ſome of their leaders, were intended merely to 


wick and the Pretender, was carried on 3 the 
view to promote of fruſtrate their ſchemes?” ? 


But ſuch conjectures do not ſtrictly apply to "SITY 


queſtion in agitation; Whether intrigues were not 


employed to ſet aſide the Hanover line, and to in- 


duce the queen to aſſiſt in placing the Pretender 


on the throne? That ſimple fact is incontrover- 


able and affords a juſtification of the Whigs, and 
of thoſe Tories who were friends to the Hanover 
line, that having knowledge of ſuch cabals, or even 


entertaining ſtrong preſumptions of them, they 


ſhould uſe every means to defeat thoſe attempts. 


They were bound in duty to propofe ſucli ſtrong 
' meaſures as would awaken the Proteſtants to aa 
ſenſe of their danger, and force the queen and mi- 


niſtry to conſent to ſuch acts, as were molt likely to 
ſecure the ſucceſſion; and they were to come for- 
wards repeatedly and continually, that the paſſions 


of men might not be ſuffered to ſleep, and that the 


danger might be made manifeſt to the diſcernment 


of the public. They are therefore ſufficiently Priveds of the 
cceſſion vin- 
dicated. 


vindicated for ſetting a price on the Pretender's 
head; for confulting with the agents of Hanover; 
for adviſing Baron Schutz to demand the writ fat 


the electoral prince to be called to the houfe of 


peers, and for infiſting that he thould be permitted 
to reſide in London, although Oxford told the 


duke of Kent, that to bring over one of the elec- 
toral family, would be to expoſe the queen 4 coffin 5 


1 Suey The 


to her view. 


bom 


b 
counteract the deſigns of Oxford, or to deceive! ig 
them; or whether his correſpondence with Ber- — 


— —— —— ——ͤ— 
* — — — —U— 
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The laft fix. months of the reign of Anne, was 


1676 1714-4) fearful period; big with alarms, during which 


. kingdom ſtood on the © perilous edge of 


of affairs. domeſtic commotions and foreign invaſion. The na- 


» 4; 


0 


tion was divided into three parties, each differently 


intereſted in regard to the Hanover line. The Ja- 


cobites, hoſtile and exulting; the 1 ories, diſaffect- 


ed, neutral, or luke warm; the Whigs, always active, 
yet occaſionally deſponding, anxious to avoid a civil 


war, yet determined to hazard their lives and for- 
tunes in ſupport of their religion and conſtitution; 
and it is impoſſible to read the Stuart and Hanover 
Papers, in Macpherſon's Collection for 1714, and 


the Memoirs of Berwick, and of the duke of Ha- 
. without ſhuddering at the dangers which 
ſeemed likely to burſt forth from the violence of 
thoſe parties, and the collifion of diſcordant opi· 
nions. 

The earl of Cheſterfield + was firmly convinced, 
that if the queen had lived three months longer, 
the religion and liberties of this country would have 
been in imminent danger. The patience of the 


Whigs was nearly exhauſted; their apprehenſions 
increaſed, and they were induced to form affocia- 
tions for the protection of their religion and li- 


berties; the people caught the alarm; many of the 


; Tories began to ſee the danger, and to act in con- 


Junction with the Whigs for the general ſecurity. 
At this important criſis, the queen was ſeized 


with a en l of er which took away 


14 


C Mihon. #7 7 . Bo 
280 Life of Lord Cheſterfield, p. 13 Letter to Mr. Jumeas 
e her 


ew 
: 


4 f 4 
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her ſenſes, and ſoon occaſioned her death. Al- 
though ſhe had diſmiſſed Oxford, ſhe had not yet 
nominated his ſucceſſor; and while Bolingbroke and 
his party were wavering, the dukes of Argyle and 


Somerſet entered the council chamber without 


being ſummoned, and moved for an examination 


Chapter 8. 


TY 
— 


of the phyſicians. The queen being pronounced 


in great danger, they repreſented that it was ne- 
ceſſary to fill up the place of lord treaſurer, and 


the duke of Shrewſbury was propoſed. The Whole 


board aſſenting, the queen, during a lucid inter- 


val, delivered to him the white ſtaff. The privy- 
counſellors being ſummoned, Somers, and other 


friends to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, made their 


appearance *; and every precaution was taken to 


quiet the public mind, and to enſure the acceſſion 


of the elector of Hanover. Anne expired on the Penh , 
firſt of Auguſt 1714 and Bolingbroke expreſſes * 


himſelf in a+ letter to Swift, dated Auguſt 3; 
The earl of Oxford was removed on Tueſday ; > 


the queen died on Sunday. What a world is this, 


and how does fortune banter us * 


* Tindal. 4 
+ Swift's Letters, vol. 1, p. 307. 
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| | | General State of ths Europrcan Powers at 1 Death of Queen Anne, wwith 
. | reſpe# to their Inclination or Capacity ta promote or obſtruct᷑ the Acceſ- 
| | Jon of George the Firft—State of Great Britain- Carafe of George 
| * N Wr to promote bis Cauſe, | 

; C 
4 

| 

| 


O Prince ever aſcended a throne uncher more 
critical circumſtances, and with leſs appear - 
Vance of a quiet reign, than, George the Firſt; 
whether we conſider the ſtate of the European 
powers, the ſituation: of partibe' in Great — 
| 85 or his own. character. to ein 
Stateof - Moſt of the European powers were at 5 
Kurope: Cal juncture, from motives of prejudice, alliance, 
or perſonal diſlike, averſe to the intereſts of the 
elector of Hanover; and thoſe who had not taken 
decided part againſt him, with the exception of 
I Pruſſia and Holland alone, were indifferent, or in- 
ö — 4 capable of ſhewing their friendſhip. 
5 Although Louis the Fourteenth had ed 
at. the peace of Utrecht, the right of the houſe of 
iy © Hanover to the crown of Great Britain, and on 
4 the demiſe of Anne had acknowledged George the 
[| . irſt, yet it was well known that his attachment 5 
the 
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the Roman Catholic religion, his jealouſy of Eng- Chaptee g. 
land, and a ſpirit of magnanimity which he greatly 


affected, would lead him to aſſiſt, if poſſible, the 


unfortunate prince, whom he had once publicly 


received as the lawful ſucceſſor of James the Se- 
cond. Though too much exhauſted by the late 
war, to follow his inclinations by an active inter- 
ference, he connived at the preparations making by 


the Pretender within his dominions; and ſhould 


any domeſtic inſurrections take place, ſo as to give 


hopes of ſucceſs, he was ready to pour in the whole 


force of France to promote a reſtoration. 


1714 


Spain, at this period, was little more than a pro- Spain. 


vince of France, and her ſovereign Philip the Fifth 


acted in perfect ſubordination to the will of his 


grandfather Louis the Fourteenth, to whoſe aſſiſt · 
ance he was principally indebted for the crown. 


He nouriſhed a violent antipathy to the elector of 
Hanover, and though prudence and neceſſity in- 


duced him to acknowledge. him king of Great 
Britain, yet his principles and wiſhes inclined him 
to favour the Stuarts. 


John the Fifth reigned in Portugal, a pines Pap, 


who poſſeſſed greater talents and activity than any 


of the ſovereigns of the line of Braganza. But he 


was already involved in a war with Spain, and 
though he had ſome confidence in the promiſes of 
affiſtance from George, yet he depended more on 


the mediation of France, and. was, of courſe, liable 


to be biaſſed by the cabinet of Verſailles. 


Theemperor Charles the Sixth, the head of the The Emperor. 


houſe of Auſtria, diſappointed as well as incenſed 
| G 4 at 


EF 
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Period II. at the manner in which the peace of Utrecht had 
| 1714101720. been concluded, maintained a gloomy reſerve with 
— reſpect. to the affairs of England, and might fairly 
| be ſuppoſed rather inimical than otherwiſe to the 
[ 3 intereſts of George, whoſe growing influence in 
Germany, he watched with a jealous circumſpec- 
tion. He well knew that the party in England, 
which favoured the acceſſion of the houſe of 
3 Rrunſwick, was extremely weak, and believed that 
the Eleftor himſelf was indifferent to his elevation; 
on theſe accounts he was unwilling to offend his 
| competitor by too great an oppoſition to his in- 
| | tereſt . In conſequence of theſe motives, he re- 
fuſed , at the peace at Raſtadt, to guaranty the 
ſucceſſion of the family of George the as to the 
cron of Great Britain, 
Pruſſia, The moſt powerful among the 1 princes 
: was. Frederic William king of Pruſſia, who was 
included in the entail of the act of ſettlement, 
and who had eſpouſed Sophia Dorothea, the 
daughter of George the Firſt. Upon the firſt 
news of Anne's illneſs, he repaired to Hanover, and | 
aſſured his father-in-law, the elector, that he would 
aſſiſt him with all his forces to maintain his title 
to the Britiſh throne. But the Pruſſian monarch 
had not yet eſtabliſhed, on a firm baſis, his great 
ſyſtem of military tactics, and his whole force 
could only tend to preſerve the electorate of Han 
over, without affording any hae Stance ta. 
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the king of Great Britain for reſiſting external ene-, Clipe, 


mies, or curbing internal oppoſition. , | | | 


The United Provinces, enfeebled by exertion 0D 


above their ſtrength, bending under a vaſt load of 
debt, conſidering themſelves ſhamefully deſerted; 
by England, and unwilling to contract new en- 

gagements which might again expoſe them to freſh. 

dangers and new debts, yet alone acted with fin- 

cerity and ſpirit. Conſcious that the reſtoration; 
of the Pretender would be followed by a ſtrict union 
between France and England, which might prove 
deſtructive to their intereſts, they promoted, to the 
utmoſt of their power, the acceſſion of George the 
Firſt, and received him, as he paſſed through their 
country to take poſſeſſion of his throne, with r 

demonſtration of reſpect and affection. 


Ruſſia was juſt emerging from Aſiatic indolence Ruſſia; 


and barbarity, and riſing into importance under 
the amazing efforts of Peter the Great, who already 
entertained thoſe jealouſies againſt George the. 
Firſt, which afterwards. nearly broke out into open 
hoſtilities. But at preſent he was engaged in a 
war with Sweden and Turkey; and was not in a 
ſituation either to obſtruct or aſſiſt the acceſſion, 


Sweden, involved in a deſtructive war with Ruſ- Sweden. 


ſia, Denmark, and Poland, in which ſhe had loſt 
her faireſt provinces, and ſeen her veteran ſoldiers 
either exterminated or taken priſoners, was no 
longer in that proud ſituation which enabled her 
| to give law to the north. Irritated againſt George 
the Firſt for the claims which he had begun to 
make on Bremen and Verden, Charles the Twelfth 

would 
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fo. Paid would have * his acceſſion, if his circum- 
ſtances and ſituation had permitted. But he was 
at this critical moment reſident in Turkey, uſelefily 
diſplaying thoſe inſtances of romantic bravery and 
inflexible obſtinacy, which chatacteriſed rather 
the leader of a favage horde of Tartars, than a ſo- 
vereign of a great and civilized people 
Denmark, Denmark, under the wiſe drniniſtration of 
Frederic the Fourth, was juſt beginning to re- 
= covet from the deep” wounds inflicted by a long 
| wuar with Sweden, which ſtill continued; her com- 
| merce languiſhing, and the reſources of the ſtate 
1 almoſt exhauſted, The king might conſider the 
| © acceſſion of his ally, who had long aſpired to ſhare 
the ſpoils of Sweden, a fortunate oceurrence. But 
i : Denmark was more likely to require aſſiſtance 
= from George, than George to receive any effectual 
| ſuccour from Denmark, Frederic was at the beſt 
= - but a paſſive friend, and only in a fituation to de- 
| 1 fend his own territories and conqueſts. 1755 
Poland. Poland, under tlie feeble domination of an 48 
| tive monarch, was declining faft in the political 
ſcale of Europe. Auguſtus the Second was almoſt 
a cypher, totally governed by Peter the Great, to 
whom he owed his re-eftabhſhment, and in no re- 


a | ſpect. ſufficiently CORINNE to Weck the ſucceſ- 
1 9 in E. ngland. 
| liatr. The ſmall Se mh petty reppublizs of 


| [talv, were of little confideration, 
| The Pope, The Pope, no longer a great temporal prince, 
| | | | took no active ſhare i in the general affairs of Eu- 
| | rope. Clement the Eleventh,” however inclined to 
1 ü g ONT | 9 fayour 
i 


/ 
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fayour the Pretender, poſſeſſed neither influence Chapter 9. 

or ſtrength ſufficient to obſtruct the ſucceſſion of 24. 

the Proteſtant line; he could only offer an aſylum 

to a prince, whoſe: father had ſacrificed his crown 

to his religion; and who, after being driven from _ 
place to place as an outcaſt from ſociety, thought | 1 

bimſelf fortunate in being permitted to hide his | 

proſcribed head within. the capital of the eccley | 

ſiaſtical dominions. "FS, Y 

Savoy and Piedmont, from: their critical 8 Savoy and / 
tion between France and the Milaneſe, and from Pielmont. | 
the tranſcendent talents and military ſkill of ſeveral 
ſovereigns, particularly Emanuel Philibert, and 
Charles Emanuel the Firſt, had riſen from a petty 
principality into conſequence. Victor Amadeus, 
the reigning prince, no leſs ambitious and enter- . 
priſing than his great predeceſſors, had followed 
their policy, in ſelling himſelf to thoſe who bid 
higheſt for his aſſiſtance and alliance, and in mak - 
ing gradually ſmall acquiſitions, which increaſed 
his ſtrength, without giving umbrage to his neigh- 
bours, acting in conformity to a proverb, which 
he is ſaid to have applied to the Milaneſe:· I muſt 
acquire the Milaneſe province by e as 1 
eat the leaves of an artichoke,” 

Ot all the European ſovereigns who M desde Fd | 
to the grand alliance, Victor Amadeus alone had = 
reaſon to be contented with the meaſures of the = 
Britiſh, cabinet. Anne bad zealouſly exerted her- = 
ſelf in his favour, and obtained for him, at the | 
Peace of Utrecht, the kingdom of Sicily; that part 

of the * of Montferrat and Milan, by the 
ceſſion 


ge - 2. 0MEMOTRSIOF / 
Period II. ceſſion of which Leopold had detached him from 
17149 172: France, and the guaranty of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain, on the failure of the male line of 
Philip the Fifth. Yet theſe important advan- 
tages had not ſatisfied the aſpiring views of Victor 
Amadeus. His confort, Anna Maria, grand- 
daughter of Charles the Firſt of England, and the 
| next in fucceſſion after the children of James the 
1 Second, had proteſted againſt the act of ſettlement, 
... -as contrary to her right by hereditary deſcent; and 
be conſidered the elector of Hanover as uſurping 
2 crown which belonged to his ſon. He, there- 
| fore, looked with an evil eye on the peaceful ac- 
| cCeſſion of George the Firſt, and with that verſa- 
1 tility of politics that marked his character, was 
' already meditating a return to his old alliance with- 
=_ - France, which he afterwards effected. telt 
= Such was the general ſituation of Europe at 
| || the death of queen Anne; George had mote 
1 ceenemies than friends, and his ſole dependance 
| was placed on the ſpirit and vigour of his parti- 
ſans in England; but the ſtate aa this "opupitry- | 
us not ſuch as to augur ſucceſs, © 1 
State of per- The reigns of his eee predscliidrs 
eee had been ſtormy, diſtracted with factions, and 
| opened a gloomy proſpect of a new reign, under 
4. ſoreign ſovereign. The contending political 
parties, exaſperated by long oppoſition, and all 
the 1rhuries attending alternate elevation and de- 
a preſſion, expreſſed their rancour in mutual accu- 
bu "ky heap 7 ä | 
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The Tories, who, though extremely powerful, cee 
ad in reſpect of numbers and property, were 2 


cenſurable for their arrogance, in pronouncing 
themſelves, excluſively, the landholders and pro- 
prietors of the kingdom, reviled their opponents 
as a faction which leaned for ſupport on the ene- 
mies of the church and monarchy, and on the 
bank, and monied intereſt, which was as they ſaid, 
_ raiſed by uſury, and founded on corruption. 
The Whigs retaliated by charging the Tories, 
who formed the bulk of the nation, and included 
maoſt of the country gentlemen and parochial 
dclergy, with an attachment to the French, and 
hatred of the Dutch; with all the crimes. with 
which they loaded the framers of the peace of 
Utrecht, and with favouring the intereſts of Louis 
the Fourteenth, becauſe he ſupported their idol 
the Pretender. It is a great injuſtice, however, 
to confound, as they did, the characters of the 
Tories and Jacobites; for although many of the 
Tories had; from motives of pique or diſappointed 
ambition, as well as from affection, correſponded 
with the court of St: Germains, yet it did not 
follow that they all uniformly entertained the 
ſcheme of reſtoring the dethroned family. The 
inculpation however. was not diveſted of all ſhew 
of truth; the general principles of the Tories 
tended ſtrongly to enforce paſſive obedience and 
non- reſiſtance, and as they diſapproved the doc- 
trines which occaſioned the revolution, cenſured | 
by implication the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The Ja- 
cohiths: Lay 9 in their towering hopes, 
| . faroured 


— 
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Period n favoured this popular miſapprehenſion, by att 
7141912720: youring to connect the cauſe and opinions of tlie 


Tories with their own: The ſtrong feature of diſ- 
tinction between the Whigs and Tories was, that 
the Tories were willing to have aſſented to the re- 
ſumption of the crown by the Pretender, if he 
would have embraced the Proteſtant - perſuaſion 
while the Whigs, armed with juſt diffidence and 
diſtruſt, and conſidering the political principles 
in which he had been educated, no leſs hoſtile to 
their liberties, than his faith was to their religious 
perſuaſion, would admit of no compromiſe, nor on 
any terms agree to his reſtoration. 

The Tories were reinforced by the Jncobites 


who poſſeſſed great credit abroad, and influence at 


home; who had acquired an unlimited aſcendancy 
in the Clans of Scotland, full of reſentment at the 
act of union, and amongſt the Papiſts of Ireland, 
who formed the bulk of that kingdom, and were 
attached to their cauſe: by every tie of religious 


conſideration: - The Whigs, to balance the in- 


fluence of the Jacobites and Catholics, had the 
aſſiſtance of the whole body of Diſſenters, who, 


irritated at the ſeverity of the ſchiſm bill, paſſed 


under the influence of the Tories, hoped, from a 
Proteſtant monarch, and a Whig area 


n 


Who ic now eecfotichemictves fh the-de- 


ſpundency into which they had been thrown by 


the meaſures of the four laſt years of the queen, 
and hailed the new reign as the commencement 


of their triumph. The Tories, div ided and irre- 


ſolute, 
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ſolute, concealed their chagrin in a ſhew of ſub- age 


miſſion, while they meditated new, manœuvres . £2 
the attainment of power; and the Jacobites, preci- 
pitated from the exultation of hope too fondly in- 
dulged, ſubmitted for the preſent, hut reſolved 
to embrace the 1 Rant of ng into 
open rebellion. / an nen 


1710. 


George the Firſt, F gp by the danch of his Character of 
mother, the electreſs Sophia *, ſucceeded: to the Fat 2295 


throne of Great Britain, in virtue of the act of 
Settlement, was ill calculated by nature, diſpoſi - 
tion, and habit, to reconcile theſe jatring parties, 


and remove the unfavourable. imprefſions}; which it 


was natural for all people to entertain of arfareigner, 
deſtined to rule over them. He was already fifty - 
four years of age, and had been long habituated to 
a court of a different deſcription from that of Eng 
land, to manners and cuſtoms wholly repugnant 
to thoſe of his new ſubjects. He was below the 
middle ſtature, and his perſon, though well pros 
portioned, did not impreſs dignity or reſpect. His 


countenance was benign, but without much ex- 


preſſton; and his addreſs aukward. He was eaſy 
and familiar only in his hours of relaxation, and 
to thoſe alone who formed his uſual ſociety 3 not 
fond of attracting notice, phlegmatic and grave in 
his public deportment, hating the ſplendour of ma- 
jeſty, ſhunning crouds, and fatigued even with 
the firſt ane of the nh This - 


5 0 42 

. Sopbis, grand 3 of "ha Fo Firſt, ol 44e „ ” Erneſt 
Auguſtus, elector of Hanover, died the 8th of June, 1714, only two 
months * * Anne, in the 84th year of her age. 


natural 
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Period17, natural reſerve: was heightened by his ignoranct 
1714 . of the language, of the firſt principles of the Engliſh 


conſtitution, and of the ſpirit and temper of the 
people. Without taſte for the fine arts, except 
muſic, or the ſmalleſt inclination for polite litera· 
ture, men of talents had no reaſon to expect from 
his influence, that patronage which had attended 


Ba, "= them in the preceding reign. 


It was currently reported that e 
ar evade the laws which excluded fo: 
reigners from honours and employments. The 
example of William was not forgotten, who by 
his largeſſes to Bentinck, Zuleſtein, and Keppel, 
had given ſo much umbrage, and George had 
ſeveral miſtreſſes, of whom two the moſt fa- 
vodured were expected to accompany him to Eng- 
land, with a numerous train of Hanoverian follow- 
ers, enger to ſhare the ſpoils of the promiſed land; 
to ſet up a court within a court, and an intereſt 
ppoſite to the true intereſt of England. It was 
alſo maliciouſly circulated, that he was * indiffe- 

rent to his own ſucceſſion, and ſcarcely willing to 
ſtretch out a hand to graſp the crown within 
his reach; a report which materially leſſened his 
influence in foreign courts, and tended to pro- 
duce reciprocal indifference in the Engliſh; But 
be had excellent qualities for a ſovereign, plain- 
neſs of manners, ſimplicity of character; and be- 
nignity of temper; great application to buſineſs, 
- Extreme. £3 FR in Ong his e the 
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ſtricteſt ceconomy in regulating his revenue; and, Chapter 9. 


notwithſtanding his military {kill and tried valour, 
& love of peace; virtues, however, which re- 

quired time before they were appreciated, and not 
of that ſpecious caſt to captivate the multitude, or 

to raiſe the tide of popularity. 


From this repreſentation, it appears that fer 


circumſtances concurred to favour his quiet ac- 


ceſſion; yet no ſon ever ſucceeded his father on 


the throne, after an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 


a long line of anceſtors, with greater tranquil- 


lity than Große the Firſt. This ſucceſs was 
principally owing to the abilities, prudence, ac- 


tivity, and foreſight of the great Whigs, and to 
the precautions which they had always taken, and 
now took, to promote the ſucceſſion in the Pro- 
teſtant line, with whom the Hanoverian agents 


in London concerted their mode of conduct, and 
to whom the elector from the firſt news he re- 


ceived of the queen's death, wholly reſigned him- 


ſelf and his cauſe. 


? | 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH: 


1714. 


Proceedingauin Parliament on the Death of Queen Anne. Acceſſon of 
George the Firfl.—Tranſafions at Hanover. Artful Policy of the = 
King, in his Conduct to the Two Parties —His Arrival in England. 
== Formation of a Whig Miniſtry.— Malpole Paymaſter of the Forces.— 
Inrveteracy of Parties. | 


* queen had no ſooner en than the 
great officers of the realm, in whom the regency 

bill had veſted the executive power, together with 
certain peers, appointed by the elector of Hanover, 
in three inſtruments written by himſelf, took upon 
themſelves, as lords juſtices, the adminiſtration of 
affairs till the arrival of the new ſovereign, and 
ſummoned the privy council. 
George was proclaimed king, with the uſual ſo- 


lemnities, in the cities of London and'Weſtminſter; 


no diforder was committed, or oppoſition made, 


and the earl of Dorſet was diſpatched to carry to 


Hanover the news of his inauguration, and to at- 
tend him to England. The proclamation took 
place with equal tranquillity at N and 
Dublin. 

On the Sunday, when the queen died, the par- 
liament met purſuant to the ac which regulated 
the ſucceſſion. Sir Thomas Hanmer, the ſpeaker, 
being abſent, Bromley, ſecretary of ſtate, moved 


that the houſe ſhould adjourn to Wedneſday; but 
Sir Richard Onfloy. oppoſing this motion, from 


the 
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the conſideration that time was too precious to be 
loſt at ſo critical a juncure, propoſed, that the 
houſe ſhould adjourn only to the following morn- 


\ 


Chapter 10. 
1714. 
Ce 


ing, which was carried. The three ſucceeding 


days being occupied in taking the oaths, on the 
5th the lords juſtices came to the houſe of peers, 


and the chancellor, in their name, made a' ſpeech, 


declaring that they had, in virtue of the act of ſet- 


tlement, and in conjunction with the privy coun- 


ci], proclaimed the elector of Hanover king; and 
as ſeveral branches of the public revenue had ex- 
pired by the demiſe of the queen, recommended 
the houſe of commons to make ſuch proviſions 
as were requiſite to ſupport the dignity and ho- 
- nour of the crown “. 

Both houſes unanimouſly agreed to addrefles of 
condolence for the death of queen Anne, and of 
congratulation on the acceſſion of the king; and 
when, in the houſe of commons, the ſecretary of 
ſtate, in moving the addreſs, expatiated on the 


great loſs which the nation had ſuſtained, Wal- 7 fup- 
pole ſeconded the motion, but propoſed © to add Frm. 
ſomething more ſubſtantial than words, by giving ® addreft. 


aſſurances of making good all parliamentary funds.“ 
Onſlow, member for Surry, alſo obſerved, that the 


force of the addreſs ought to conſiſt, not in con- 


dolence only, but congratulations, and in affur- 
ing the king of their firm reſolution to ſupport 
his undoubted title to the crown, and to maintain 


* Journals. 
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Period II. the public credit. The Whigs acted with extra- 
171401720 ordinary prudence at this criſis: For when the re- 
newal of the civil lift was brought into the lower 


houſe, the Tories, under pretence of extraordi- 
nary zeal for the new government, propoſed one 


million, which was F. 300,000 more than the re- 


venue of the late queen. But the king's friends, 


apprehenſive that the Tories acted infidiouſly, either 


with a view to conciliate favour, or for the pur- 
" Pole of reproaching him afterwards, as oppreſſing 
the nation by a higher revenue than his predeceſ- 
for had enjoyed, did not ſecond the motion, and 
it was dropped. A bill paſſed, fixing the ſame 
ſum which had been granted in the laſt reign, with 
two additional clauſes, moved by Horace Walpole, 
for the payment of arrears due to the troops of 
Hanover, and for a reward of C. 100,000, from the 


treaſury, to any perſon apprehending the Pretender, 


The king's 4 


anſwe 


addre 


1 85 


if he ſhould attempt to land in any part of the 
Britiſh dominions. | 
The king having ee an anſwer to the ad- 
dreſſes, the lords juſtices came again to the houſe 
of peers on the 23d of Auguſt, and the chancellor 
intimated his majeſty's great ſatisfaction at the 
loyalty and affeftion which his ſubjects had diſ- 
played: other loyal addreſſes were made in reply; 


| the royal aſſent was given by the lords juſtices to 


the money bills, and parliament prorogued to the 
23d of September. Thus ended a ſeſſion, which 
was conducted with a degree of tranquillity and 
unanimity long unknown to their proceedings, and 


985 ONE 4 8 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to give a happy omen of a wow and proſ- Chapter * 


perous reign “. 


During theſe ries; the eyes of Europe Tranfations 


and the expectations of England were naturally 
directed to Hanover. On the 26th of July, the 
earl of Clarendon, a zealous Tory, who was ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary from the queen, had 
arrived in that capital; but it was not till the 
4th of Auguſt that he received his firſt audience 
at the palace of Herenhauſen. At this interview 
the elector affected to repoſe the higheſt confi- 
dence in the promiſes of the queen, expreſſed a 
ſenſe of the obligations which his family owed to 
her, and profeſſed himſelf unacquainted with the 
demand made by the electreſs, of the writ for call - 
ing his ſon to the houſe of peers . Craggs, who 
had been ſent with an account of the queen's dan- 
getous illneſs, arrived there on the 27th, and in- 
ſtantiy went to Herenhauſen with the letter from 
the privy council; and on the {ame night three 
other expreſſes came over, two to the king, and 


one to Clarendon, with the news of the queen's _ 


death. On the receipt of this intelligence, the 
king ſummoned his council; and baron Polnitz, 
who was at Hanover, adds, many people were 
pleaſed to ſay, that the elector heſitated whether 
he ſhould accept of the auguſt dignity ; but for 
my part, I fancy that the voyage to England was 


1 Journals, —Palitical State of Great Britain,—Chandler—Tin- 


N 88 Period ad. Clarendon” 3 Leiter to Bromley— 
Auguſt 5th. 


1 Tindal, V. 18, P · 388. , | | a Y 
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Period IT. more the ſubject of the council's deliberation, than 
1714 1720. the queſtion whether the crown ſhould be ac- 


"_ ed *. I * 
When the council was over, he was compli- 
mented on his acceſſion ; and gave orders to make 
| preparations for his departure, which he judiciouſ- 
ly delayed, that he might obtain from England 
ſuch information as would aſſiſt him in the diff» 
cult taſk of forming a new adminiſtration, which 
he managed with great prudence and dexterity. 
George had already conducted himſelf with fo 
much addreſs, that Clarendon does not appear to 
| have entertained the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of any diſ- 
inclination to the Tories; and Bernſdorf and 
Goertz, his two principal miniſters. at Hanover, | 
correſponded reſpectively with each party. Bernſ- 
dorf countenanced the Whigs, Goertz the Toties, 
ſo that each party entertained hopes of being call - 
ed into office. The expectations of the Tories were 
{till farther raiſed by the conduct of Halifax, who, 
diſappointed of the office of lord high treaſurer, 
by the influence of Townſhend, propoſed the for- 
mation of a motley miniſtry, recommending, among 
other Tories, Bromley to be chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and Sir Thomas Hanmer one of the tel- 
lers. The hope that the king would accede to 
this, or ſome other arrangement, and their“ de- 
pendance on real credit and ſubſtantial power under 
the new government +,” kept the Tories in ſuſ- 
penſe, and prevented their oppoſing his eſtabliſn- 
* Memoirs of Polnitz: Article Hanover. | 
+ Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Wyndham, 


| ment. 
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ment. Yet, though the king did not ſeem averſe Chapter 10. 


to their cauſe, he appears at that very time to have 
formed, with the advice of Bothmar, his agent in 
London, an adminiſtration entirely of Whigs, but 
of this he gave no public indication till after his 
arrival at the Hague, which occaſioned a report, 
that he was not before decided from which party 
he ſhould ſelect a cabinet. At the Hague, the 
Eſcendancy of the Whigs was manifeſt, by the 


public appointment of Tewnſhend to be ſecretary 


of ſtate, with the power of nominating his col- 
league. In fact, Horace Walpole *, the brother- 
in-law and confidential ſecretary of lord 'Town(- 


bend, by whoſe recommendation Stanhope was 


afterwards aſſociated with Townſhend as ſecretary, 
poſitively denies that it was ever the king's inten- 
tion to form a Tory adminiſtration. 

The moſt agreeable accounts being tranſmitted 


. by Bothmar, that things wore a favourable ap- 


pearance, the king continued a fortnight at the 
Hague, receiving the affectionate congratulations 
of the States, and the compliments of the foreign 


miniſters, and ſettling with the Whigs the mode 
of his future conduct, and the members of the 


new adminiſtration to be appointed on n his arrival 
in England. 


1714. 


At fix in the afternoon, on the 18th of Sep- Arrival of the 
tember, amidſt a large concourſe of nobility and _ 


| gentry, GeorGE THE FiRsT landed at Greenwich. 
He particularly diſtinguiſhed the Whig lords, 


0 Letter ie Btough, September an, 2752. Correſpondence, fe. 
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Period II. did not pay the ſmalleſt attention to Ormond 
8 and Harcourt, and only ſlightingly noticed Ox- 
g ford, who was on the TY morning admitted 

7 to kiſs his hand. 

New miniſtry. The appointment of the new ain 
| had been already announced by previous arrange- 
ments. The lords of the regency declared Addi- 
fon their ſecretary, and ordered all diſpatches to 
— 8 be forwarded to him; to the great mortification 
| of Bolingbroke, who was obliged to ftand at the 
1 door of the council with his papers, without ob- 
taining admittance. On the 28th of Auguſt, an 
| _ expreſs had arrived from Hanover, bearing orders 
from the king for removing Bolingbroke from his 
office of ſecretary of ftate ; the diſmiſſion was at- 
tended with evident marks of diſpleaſure. from 
the lords of the regency, Yhrewſhury, Somerſet, 
and Cowper taking the ſeals, and locking the 
15 | doors of his office; and on the 15th of September, 

\| before the king's arrival, Townſhend: was fworn 
= principal ſecretary of ſtate in his place. Stanhope 
| | | was appointed the other ſecretary; Cowper, lord 
«chancellor; Marlborough, commander in chief; 

Wharton, privy ſeal ; Sunderland, lord lieutenant 

of Ireland ; Halifax, firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury ; Devonſhire, lord ſteward of the houſe- 

hold; - Orford, firſt lord commiſſioner of the ad- 
miralty; Somerſet, maſter of the horſe 3 Wal- 
pole, paymaſter of the forces, and many of his 
; friends provided for in ſubordinate” offices. The 
principal employments were filled with Whigs; 
Shrewſbury, who had been the oſtenſible wean, 


n of 


1 
i? : 
l i 
| 
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of defeating the ſchemes of Bolingbroke, having Chapter 10, 


reſigned the high truſts of lord treaſurer, and lord; 
. lieutenant of Ireland, was conſtituted groom of 
the ſtole; and the only Tory who was admitted 
into a high department, and treated with any de- 
gree of confidence, was Nottingham, who was 


declared prefident of the council. A new privy / 
council was appointed, and a cabinet formed, - 


conſiſting principally of Marlborough, Notting- 
ham, Sunderland, Halifax, Townſhend, Cowper, 
Stanhope, and Somers, who, on account of his 
increaſing infirmities, was incapable of filling 180 
active department. 


The king, or rather Townſhend and Walpole, 


to whom the formation of the new miniſtry was 


principally attributed, have been ſeverely cenfured - 


for excluding the Tories, and confining all places 
of truſt and confidence excluſively to the Whigs, 
thus making the monarch the leader of a party, 
inſtead of ſovereign of his people at large. 


1714 


1 


It may not be improper to remark, that in Inveteracy of 
treating of paſt events, writers are too apt totes 


form a judgment of things according to princi- 
ples of theoretical juſtice or fancied perfection, 
without conſidering the temper of the times, or 
making ſufficient allowance for the powerful ope- 
ration of opinions and prejudices, When we 
conſult contemporary accounts, we find that ſo 
great was the inveteracy which ſubſiſted between 
the Whigs and Tories, that neither would have 


been content with leſs than the whole power; 


and fuch was the temper of the nation at the 
S213 + | 5 time 


I 
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time of the king's acceſſion, and the animoſity 


1714 to 1720. derived from the claſh of civil and religious opi- 


Character of 
lord *. 
hend. 


nions, that it would have been impracticable to 
form a ſtable coalition between the two parties. 
In fact, the ſcheme of uniting the Whigs and 
Tories was incompatible ; for even ſo-late as 1742, 
when Pulteney attempted: to form his new admi- 
niſtration on an extended and liberal principle, he 
would not venture to introduce many Tories ; 
he declared that the baſis of the miniſtry muft 
be a Whig trunk engrafted with Tory branches; 
and that gradually the grafts would become more 
and more numerous and thriving. Nor was it 
till 1744, when the junction ludicrouſly called 
the Broad Bottom was arranged, that the great 


bodies of Whigs and — could be brought t ta 


coaleſce. 


' CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH: 
1714—1716. 


Riſe and Character of Lord n with Walpole. — 
Meeting of the new Partiament.—W alpole takes the Lead. —Draws 
up the Report of the ſecret Commitee —Manages the Impeachment of 
Bolingbroke—-Ormond and Oxford. Motives for that Conduct. 
Rebellion, — His Activity and Serwices. —Apprinted Firft Lord of 


the Treaſury, and Chancellor of the 5 in Par- 
liament—Trial and Execution of the Reben. 


HARLES Viſcount Townſhend, who now took 
the lead in the adminiſtration, was eldeſt ſon 

of Sir Horatio Townſhend, who was ſo highly 
. enn 
the 
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che Second, that in 1661 he was created a peer, Chapter 11. 
and in 1682 raiſed to the dignity of Viſcount. 70 w e. 
——— 


Charles took his ſeat in the houſe of peers in 169), 
attached himſelf to Somers, and acted ſo cordially 
with the Whigs, that when William formed a new 
adminiſtration, principally compoſed of that party. 
a rumour was circulated, that he was appointed 


privy ſeal *. In 1706, he was nominated one of 


the commiſſioners for ſettling the union with Scot- 
land; in 1 709, captain of the yeomen of the queen's 
guard, and in 1709, accompanied the duke of 
Marlborough to Gertruydenberg, as joint plenipo- 
tentiary, -to open a negotiation for peace with 
France; he was deputed in the ſame year ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary to the ſtates general, and con ; 


eluded with them the barrier treaty. Soon after 


the change of the Whig adminiſtration he reſigned 


his embaſſy, was removed from his poſt of captain 


of the yeomen, and cenſured by the Tory houſe of 
commons for having ſigned that treaty, During 
the early part of the reign of queen Anne, on ac- 
count of his youth, he had acted only. « ſubordi - 


nate part; but towards the cloſe of that reign, his 


ſervices and decifive conduct raiſed his conſe- 
quence, ang he gained great acceſſion of character, 
with his party, on being proſecuted at the ſame 
time with the duke of Marlborough. 

With parts more ſolid than ſpecious, Tounſ- 
hend acquired unremitted aſſiduity, and from long 


„Letter Bland to Robert W le, February- 3, 
mr” 2. b Papers, © 128 


experience, 
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experience, the talent that rendered him an able 
man of buſineſs, which was the principal object of 
his ambition. Though plain in his language, and 
often perplexed in argument, yet he {poke ſenſibly, 
and with a thorough knowledge of his ſubject *. 
He was firm, generous, diſintereſted, of unble- 
miſhed integrity, and unſullied honour: but he 
was warm, impetuous, and impatient of contra- 
diction.  Ipitiated in diplomatic tranſactions dur- 
ing the els at Gertruydenberg and the Hague, 
he cheriſhed: too great an attachment to negotia- 
tion, and was apt to propoſe bold and deciſive 
meaſures, Which the temperate and pacific diſpo- 
| fition of Walpole was ee, employed in 


cCounteracting. — 


During the two months which immediately 
preceded the queen's death, and the interval 
which enſued betweenthat event and the arrival of 
the king, Townſhend ſeems to have ſecured and go- 


verned + Bothmar, and the other Hanoverian 
agents in England; to have ſupplanted Sunder- 


land and Halifax, and to have obtained the entire 


confidente of the king, of which he had previ- 


ouſly acquired a very diſtinguiſned ſhare, by his 


great reputation for integrity and talents, by the 


recommendation of penſionary Heinſius, Slinge- 
landt, and other leading men of the Dutch re- 
public, and by his uniform adherence to the 
cauſe of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. by 


Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son, —_ *. | 
t ne roo s Papers, vg 2+ : 
An 


1 
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An early and intimate connection had been Chapter 11. 
formed between Townſhend and Walpole; they 17140 1716. 
were diſtantly related, neighbours in the ſame Walpole) in- 
county, and educated at the ſame ſchool; they Tonen. 
joined the ſame party, acted under the ſame 
leaders, underwent the ſame perſecutions, and 
co · operated in the ſame oppoſition. The mar- 
riage which Townſhend had contracted with Do- 
rothy Walpole, in 1713, drew cloſer the bonds 
of amity, and added an union of blood to the 
connection of party. Walpole had performed too 
many effential ſervices to the Hanover family, 
and was too able a ſpeaker in the houſe of com- 
mons, not to occupy a diſtinguiſhed ſituation at 
the acceſſion of George the Firſt, and his con- 
nection with Townſhend facilitated his promotion. 
Soon after the landing of the king, he was ap- 
pointed, as I have already mentioned, paymaſter 
general of the forces, to which was added the 
paymaſterſhip of Chelſea Hoſpital; very lucrative 
employments, in which he AY re 
his fortune. A 
A diſſolution taking 8 on the gth of: Jas, 1715. 
nuary, the new parliament met on the 215th ofment. ow 
March, and a great majority were Whigs. Phe 
temper of the governing party, in regard tothe pro- 
ſecution of the Tories, and the reſolution of call= 
ing the late miniſtry to account, evidently ap- 
peared from the proclamation for diſfſolving the 
parliament. The addrefs of the lords contained 
expreſſions highly injurious to the queen's me- 
mory, and warmly condemned the peace, and mea- 
. ſures 
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Period IT. ſures of the late adminiſtration. But the addreſs 
OPTION of the commons was ſtill ſtronger. © The ſpeaker 
Moves an ad. having reported to the houſe the king's ſpeech, 
— ogg ; Walpole expatiated upon the great happineſs of 
- meaſures of the the nation, by his majeſty's ſeaſonable acceſſion to 
Tm the crown; recapitulated the miſmanagements of 
the four laſt years, and concluded with a motion 
for an addreſs of thanks to the king, conformable 
to the ſeveral heads of the ſpeech *.” The motion 
being carried with only one diſſenting voice, it was 
drawn up by Walpole, and contained theſe ſtrong 
expreſſions : It is with juſt reſentment we ob- 
ferve, that the Pretender ſtill refides in Lorrain, 
and that he has the preſumption, by declarations | 
from thence, to ſtir up you majeſty's ſubjects to 
rebellion; but that which raiſes the utmoſt indig- 
nation of your commons is, that it appears therein, 
that his hopes were built upon the meaſures that 
had been taken for ſome time paſt in Great Britain. 
It ſhall be our buſineſs to trace out thoſe meaſures 
whereon he placed his hopes, and to bring the au- 
thors of them to condign' puniſhment.” Part of this 
addreſs being warmly oppoſed by the Tory mem- 
bers, on the grounds of its being a reflection on 
the late queen; Walpole obſerved, 1 that no- 
thing was farther from their intentions, than to 
aſperſe the late queen; that they rather deſigned 
to vindicate her memory, by expoſing and puniſh- 
ing thoſe evil counſellors, who had thrown on that- 
good, pious, and well-meaning princeſs, all the 
blame and odium of their counſels.” He added, 


Journals. + Chandler. 1 Chandler. 


that 


six ROBERT WALPOLE in. 
s that they muſt diſtinguiſh between cenſuring Charter! of 
miniſters, and condemning the peace in general, #217 


and condemning particular perſons. That they 8 4 


might, in equity and juſtice, do the firſt, becauſe 
the whole nation was. already ſenſible that their 
honour and true intereſt had been facrificed by the 
late peace; that in due time they would call them 
to account, who made and adviſed ſuch a peace; 
but God mid they ſhould ever condemn any 
perſon unheard. 
. Walpole ſhewed, in a 3 debate, his Conduct to. 


wards Sir Wil- 


judgment no leſs than his zeal. For when Sir lam — 
William Wyndham endeavoured to prove that the lam. 
king's proclamation was of dangerous conſequences 
to the very being of parliament, and being called 
upon to explain himſelf, but refuſing, many mem 
bers exclaimed, © To the Tower! To the Tower!“ 
Walpole, foreſeeing that he would acquire popu- 
larity, ſhould that meaſure be adopted, obſerved, 
“J am not for gratifying the deſire which the 
member, who occaſions this great debate, ſnews of 
being ſent to the Tower; it would make him too 
conſiderable: but as he is a young man of good 
parts, who ſets up for a warm champion of the late 
miniſtry, and one who was in all their ſecrets, I 
would wiſh him to be in the houſe when we inquire 
into the conduct of his friends, both that he may 
have an opportunity to defend them, and be a wit- 
neſs of the fairneſs with which we ſhall proceed 
againſt thoſe gentlemen; and that it may not be 
ſaid, _ we take. any. advantage. againſt them “.“ 


2 © Political State of Great Britain. Chandler. 
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reed U. It was principally. owing to his influence, that al⸗ 


711 122% though Sir William Wyndham continued to refuſe: 


* 


2 of 


— ex- miniſ- 


making any explanation, he was only ordered 1 to be 
reprimanded by the ſpeaker, | 
The threats of the addreſs, which implied a re- 
ſolution of proſecuting the late miniſters, were ſoon 
carried into execution. The papers of Boling- 
broke, Strafford, and Prior, having been ſeized and 
inſpected, ſecretary Stanhope preſented to the 
houſe of commons, thoſe which related to the ne- 


gotiations for peace and commerce; and a com- 
mittee of ſecrecy, conſiſting of twenty-one mem- 


bers, being appointed to examine if there was any 


juſt cauſe of impeachment, Walpole was nomi- 
nated chairman, and took the lead in the whole 


. bufineſs. He drew up the maſterly report, which 


is remarkable for perſpicuity of ſtyle, method of 
arrangement, and for digeſting, in ſo ſhort a com- 
paſs, ſuch a maſs of materials. William Shippen 
having triumphantly inſinuated, that not withſtand- 
ing the clamour which had been raiſed againſt the 
late miniſtry, the ſecret committee would not be 
able to bring any proofs of their guilt, Walpole 
indignantly, though intemperately obſerved, that 
he wanted words to expreſs the villany of the late 


| Frenchified miniſtry; and it was judged proper to 


His report as 


chairman of 
the committee 


of ſecrecy. 


haſten the report. Accordingly, on the gth-of 
June, only two months after the houſe had ordered 
the committee to reduce the papers into order, 
Walpole read the report, which he continued 


without interruption five hours. 


8 
* ' 12 
f Fr 
. 
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It was divided into two parts. The firſt ſtated 
the clandeſtine negotiations with Meſnager, the 
French plenipotentiary, which produced two ſets 
vf preliminary articles; the one private and ſpecial, 
for Great Britain only, the other general, for 
all her allies: the deceitful offers of the French 


Chapter it. 


1714 to 1716 


plenipotentiaries at Utrecht; with the connivances 


of the miniſtry; the negotiation in regard to the 


renunciation of the Spaniſh monarchy; the ſuſpen- 


ſion of arms; the ſeizure of Ghent and Bruges by 


the duke of Ormond, and his acting in concert 
with the French general; the Journey of Boling- 
broke to France, for arranging a ſeparate peace; 
the negotiations of Shrewſbury and Prior, and the 
precipitate Eonclufion+ of the treaty of Utrecht, 
with a view of criminating the miniſters for having 
deſerted their allies, and betrayed the intereſts and 


honour of their country. The ſetond part ſtated, ' 


their ſecret tranſactions with the Pretender; a letter 


from Oxford to the queen, containing a brief ac- 
count of public affairs from Auguſt 6, 1710, to 


June 8, 1714; the deſertion of the Catalans, and 


ſome other papers of leſs importance *, 


- 0 


On the concluſion of the report, Sir Thomas Yaifenchatens 


Hanmer moved, that the conſideration ſhould be 


of Boling- 
broke, Oxford, 


adjourned to the 21ſtz and being ſeconded by the and Straffrd, 


friends of the late adminiſtration, Walpole ob- 
ſerved, © he could not but wonder, that thoſe 


enn who ſhowed ſo en mpatience't to have | 


* 


* Reporte of che ſecret committee, in the b Abftra& of the 
committee, in Hiſtorical Regiſter, from 1714 to 1716, "oy. 1s 
| * to 269.— Tindal, vol. 18. P · 246. to 288. 
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1714 to 1720. 


the report laid before the houſe, ſhould now preſs 
for adjourning. the conſideration of it. That as 
for the committee of ſecrecy, as they had not yet 
gone through all the branches of their inquiry, he 


could have wiſhed ſome longer time had been al- 


| lowed to peruſe and digeft ſeveral important pa- 
pers. That for this purpoſe, they would have de- 
ferred three weeks or a month, the laying their 
report before the houſe ; but that ſome gentlemen 
having reflected on the pretended flowneſs of the 
committee, fince the ſaid report was now before 
them, they muſt een go through with it *.” The 
motion of Sir Thomas Hanmer being negatived, 
Walpole impeached Bolingbroke of high treaſon, 
and other crimes and miſdemeanors; and the queſ- 
tion being carried with only a flight oppoſition of 
two members, Lord: Coningſby ſtood up and ſaid, 
Ihe worthy chairman of the committee has im- 
peached the hand, but I impeach the head; he has 
impeached the clerk, I impeach the maſter;” and 
immediately impeached Robert earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, of high treaſon. On the 21ſt of June, | 


Stanhope alfo iapeached Strafford of high A 
and miſdemeanors. 


| Walyolodraws The current of opinion ran ſo violently againſt 


up the articles 


the late adminiſtration, that theſe proſecutions 
were carried with little oppoſition. The drawing 
up of the articles of impeachment was entruſted to 
the committee of ſecrecy, and conſequently to 
Walpole, who, in ee ee with gs now 


748, Chandlere=Hiſtorical ts v. I. p. 270. | 
| pPrincipally 


StR ROBERT WALPOLE 11 
principally directed the houſe of commons. The Chapter 1. 
articles of impeachment were ſeverally carried up to 714 iE. 
the houſe of lords. Ormond and Bolingbroke Condud of the 
having abſconded; were attainted: Oxford acted parties accuſed, * 
a a more manly part, ſupported his proſecution, de- Octane e 


fence. 


fended his conduct with dignity and moderation, 
and made a calm and firm anſwer to the accuſation 
of the commons. His defence being tranſmitted Walpole's ro- 
by the lords, was read in the lower houſe; where Fiction. 
Walpole animadverted on it with great N25 7 80 

and drew up a replication. 

The proſecution of the leaders of the late admi- — — 
niſtration has been conſtantly, and in ſome degree — 
juſtly, held up by the Tory hiſtorians as a ſtriking 
proof of the ſpirit of party-reſentment and party- 
vengeance, and no leſs conſtantly defended by the 
Whigs: The argument, however, which Oxford 
advanced on his trial, which his partiſans adopted 
in both houſes, and which has been ſince urged in 
his juſtification, that he had- acted only in obe- 
cence to the commands of the queen, was more 
ſpecious than ſolid. If admitted in the utmoſt 
latitude, it would eſtabliſh the poſition, that thoſe 
Who gave pernicious counſels to the fovereign, 
might ſhelter themſelves under the ſanction of 
thoſe very commands which they had dictated: If 
the-voice of the ſovereign is ſufficient to authorize 
the ſervants of the crown in execution of orders, 
however illegal, it follows then that the crown 

would be arbitrary ; and as the king can do no 
wrong, no miniſter would be reſponſible for the 
abuſe of the executive power. But there 1s ano- 
„ ther 


% Mw". 
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Period II. ther argument againft the impeachment of the late 
1714t0 1720. miniſters, far more convincing. It was forcibly 


urged by Sir William Wyndham, that the peace 
had been approved by two ſucceſſive parliaments,. 
and declared ſafe, advantageous, and honourable. 
« Should it be even allowed,” he faig, © that the 
meaſures of the Tory adminiſtration were contrary 
to the honour and intereſts of the nation, yet with 


- what pretence of juſtice could miniſters be pu- 


niſhed? our conſtitution knows no limits to the 
power of the king, lords, and commons aſſembled 
in parhament; and though a ſubſequent parlia- 
ment may annul any laws which a former parlia- 
ment had decreed, yet it cannot, and ought not to 


call any miniſters to juſtice for meaſures which had 


been ſanctioned by the three branches of the le- 


giſlature.“ 


It is far from my intention or viſh, to palliate 


the injuſtice, or to ſanction the malignant ſpirit of 


party, yet I, may be allowed to examine the prin- 
cipal motives which might have led men of ſuch 
approved humanity as Townſhend, Devonſhire, 
Stanhope, and Walpole, to adopt theſe fevere mea- 


+ ſures. The Whigs were firmly convinced, that, 


the late queen deſired to reſtore the Pretender, after 


ber death; that Harley and Bolingbroke had, 


through the ſecret intereſt of the Pretender and his 
agents, obtained the diſmiſſion of the Whig ad- 
miniſtration; that, with a view to remain in power, 
they found a peace with France to be effentially 
neceſſary; and that to obtain that peace, they had 


not ſcrupled to uſe the aſſiſtance of the court of 


St. 
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St. Germains, and the co- operation of the Jaco- Chapter 11. 
bites in England; that they had opened ſecret 714 © 1716. 
negotiations with France, in contradiction to the 
leading principles of the grand alliance, and that, 
had not the death of the queen prevented their 
ſchemes, they would have ſet aſide the act of ſet- 
tlement, and introduced. a popiſh ſovereign on the 
throne. 

| The imprudent conduct of the Pretender: i in- 8 of 
creaſed the animoſity of the Whigs, and haſtened hora 
the proſecution of his ſuppoſed adherents, His 
manifeſto, dated Auguſt 29, 1714, ſent to ſome 
of the principal miniſters, contained theſe remark- 
able expreſſions: Upon the death of the prin- 
ceſs our ſiſter, of whoſe good intentions towards us 
we could ut for - ſome time paſt well doubt; and this, 
was the reaſon we then ſat Hill, expecting the good 
effects thereof, which were unfortunately prevented 
by her deplorable death *.” Although from the 
nature of the tranſaction, and the ſuppreſſion 'of 
many papers, they could not procure ſuch legal , 
proof as would be admitted in a court of juſtice on 
the condemnation of a criminal, yet the collateral _ 
evidence was fully convincing. It muſt, however, 5 
be confeſſed, that the part of the report which infers 

the intention of the late miniſtry to reſtore the 
Pretender, is extremely weak, founded only on 

vague conjecture and circumſtantial evidence; they 

could not, therefore, venture to lay any great 

ſtreſs on ſuch aſſertions, as proofs of high treaſon, 


- 


; 1 * ö ; * Tindal, vol. 18. P · 257. | 
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| | Period II. but grounded their proſecution on the public events 


| 1714 to 1720. 
, 72, which related to the peace. Though animated by 


the powerful impreſſions of a high ſenſe of national 
diſgrace, the recollection of an eſcape from recent 
danger, and all the ſpirit and reſentment of party, 
they confined their attacks to a few victims; they 
impeached only Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond 


of high treaſon, and Strafford of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors. 


N 
'* Bolin , wh h 
; ws As to Bolingbroke w en Walpole brought 


forward his impeachment, only one member ſpoke 
in his defence, and that member was a notorious 
_ Jacobite, and when his flight was reported to the 
houſe, the bill of attainder againſt him paſſed 
without a ſingle diſſenting voice. 2 


Ormond de- But the fituation and character of Capes were 
fended by his 


friends. far different. When Stanhope moved for the im- 


peachment of Ormond, Hutcheſon, member for 
Haſtings, made a long ſpeech in his behalf, and 
urged many palliating circumſtances; and Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll, whoſe principles and conduct had al- 
ways proyed him a ſincere friend to the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, ſpoke warmly on the ſame ſide. The 
debate continued above nine hours, and Ormond 
had ſo many friends, that his impeachment was 
carried only by a majority of forty-ſeven. , The 
Proceedings againſt Ormond would not, in all pro- 
bability, have been conducted with much aſperity, 
had he preſerved the moderation, which, under his 
circumſtances, would have been becoming; but, 
on the contrary, while his conduct was under in- 
i quiry before the fecret committee, he lived in an 
Q unſuitable 
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unſuitable ſtyle of magnificence, affected to court Chapter 11. 5 
popularity, and ſaw with complacency his name 1714171 
made the ſignal of tumult, and diſloyal exclama- 8 
tion. Even after his impeachment, Devonſhire 
had arranged for him a private interview with the 
king; but far from availing himſelf of this kind- 8 
neſs, and contrary to the promiſe extorted from 25 
him by his Tory friends, he withdrew from the 
kingdom, and precluded the poſſibility of a return 
to his native country, by inſtantly entering into 
the ſervice of the Pretender. Having once em- 
braced that deſperate meaſure, he was too honeſt 
and zealous to act like Bolingbroke, and obtain a 
pardon by ſacrificing the intereſts of his new maſ- 
ter, or by entering into a compromiſe with his 
protectors | 
The warmeſt advocates for the Whigs muſt ad- The Whigs 
mit, that in the proceedings againſt the earl of Ty 5.0. 
Oxford, party reſentment was too predominant. of Oxford. 
He certainly had, either from inclination, fear, po- 
icy, or pique, defeated the attempts of the Pre- 
tender's friends, and had been one great cauſe of 
ſecuring the quiet ſucceſſion of the houſe of Han- 
over. On the acceſſion of George the Furſt, he , 
had ſhewn ſuch unequivocal proofs of his attach- 
ment and triumph *, as diſguſted his former 
friends, and there is not the leaſt doubt that had 
the queen lived, Oxford would have joined the 
Whigs, and exerted himſelf in favour of the houſe 


* The Dragon was thought to ſhew more joy in proclaiming the 
king, than was conſiſtent with the obligations he had received from 
— —. He was hiſſed all the way by the mob, and ſome of 
them threw halters in his coach.” Charles Ford to Swift, Auguſt 5, 
1714 · A. 
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Period II. of Hanover. But it is a juſtice due to Townſhend 
17149 1720, and Walpole, to obſerve, that they ſtrenuouſly in- 


"3 4 "£1 


ws... 


Commence- 
ment of the 
Rebellion. 


ſiſted, Oxford ſhould not be accuſed of high trea- 


| ſon, but only tried for high crimes and miſde- 


meanors * ; and that they umiformly oppoſed his 
bill of attainder, which was no leſs warmly ſup- 
ported by Marlborough and hjs adherents. Ox- 
ford acted with great magnanimity during the 
whole courſe of his proſecution ; and evinced a 
conſciouſneſs that he was innocent of the charge 
of having promoted the ſucceſſion of the Pretender, 
by abiding his tral, | | 
Ihe multiplicity of buſineſs protracted the fit- 
ting of the parliament till the 2 1ſt of September. 


Before its prorogation, the tumults and riots which 


preceded the Rebellion had already begun. The 
earl of Mar ſet up the ſtandard of the Pretender in 
Scotland, under the name of James the Third. 


© His party increaſed, and became formidable from the 


number of diſaffected. In this criſis, the vigilance 
and activity of the miniſters was aided by the zeal 
of parliament. The habeas corpus act was ſul- 
pended.. The earl, of Jerſey and lord Lanſdowne 
were committed to the Tower; Sir William 
Wyndham, + and other ſuſpected perſons of the 
TEES | | houſe 
| ® Carreſpondence. Period II. | 


+ The following anecdote, relating to the arreſt of Sir William 
Wyndham, places Lord Townſhend's firmneſs of character in a con- 


ſpicuous point of view, It was communicated to me by his grandſon 


Lord Sydney, When the intelligence that Sir William Wyndham was 
concerned in a projected rifing in favour of the Pretender, was luid be- 


fore the cabinet, the duke of Somerſet, anxious that his ſon-in-law, 


Sir William Wyndham, ſhould not be taken into cuſtody, offered to 
be reſponſible for him, The miniſters were inclined to give ways Fox 
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houſe of commons, were apprehended * ; large Chapter 11. 
ſupplies were voted ; a conſiderable body of men 274 716. 
marched under the command of the duke of Ar- 
gyle, and troops were obtained from Holland, by 
the repreſentations of Horace Walpole, who was 
deputed to the Hague for that purpoſe. The rea- 
der will find, in the hiſtories of the times, an ac- + 
count of the partial defeat of the Rebels under the 
carl of Mar at Dumblain, by the duke of Argyle, 
which effectually prevented their junction with 
thoſe in the ſouth; the total route of their force 
at Preſton, by general Carpenter; the landing of 
the Pretender in Scotland; his ſhort diſplay of 
mock dignity at Perth; his flight from Scotland, 
and return to France, and the final ſuppreſſion of 
the rebellion. To enter into the detail of theſe Wilpole's 
tranſactions, does not fall within the compaſs of are 
the preſent work. It is ſufficient for the author . 
af theſe memoirs to obſerve, that vigour in coun- 
els, exertion in parliament, readinefs to forward 
every ſupply, to anſwer every occaſion, and to fa- 
cilitate the meaſures of government, increafed the 
reputation of Walpole, and endeared him to his 
king and country. 1 


fear of offending a perſon of the duke's conſequence, who, beſides his 
ſituation of maſter of the horſe, had great influence with the Whigs. 
The king was preſent. The proofs againſt Sir William Wyndham 
were ſo ſtrong, that Lord Townſhend deemed it neceſſary that govern- 
ment ſhould not appear afraid to arreſt ſuch an offender, let his rank or 
cpnnexions be what they might, and moved accordingly to have him 
taken into cuſtody. Near ten minutes paſſed in ſilence before any one 
ventured to agree with him; when at laſt, two or three roſe at the ſame 
moment to ſecond him, and the arreſt was decreed. As the king re- 
tired into his cloſet, he took hold of Lord Townſhend's hand, and 1aid, 
+f You have done me a great ſervice to- day. | 


dee State Trials, vol. 1. and Hiſt, Regiſter, 
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e is appointed 
firſt lord of the 
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In conſideration of his ſervices and uſeful talents, 
he was, on the 11th of October 1715, appointed 
firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chan- 


treaſury, and cellor of the exchequer, vacant by the death of 


chancellor o 


Proceedings in 


parliament. 


che exchequer. the earl of Halifax, and the removal of the earl of 


Carliſle, who had immediately ſucceeded Halifax, 
He was raiſed to this high ſtation at a very criti- 
cal juncture z a rebellion in the kingdom; a fac- 
tion ſecretly aiding and abetting the Pretender ; 
diviſions in the cabinet, and a diſaffected body 
among the Whigs, already preparing the ſchiſm 
which broke out in the enſuing year. In the lat- 
ter part of his life, he often adverted to the dif- 
ficulty he now experienced in conciliating the diſ- 
cordant members of adminiſtration, and ſupport- 

ing the houſe of Brunſwick on the throne. 
The king's ſpeech; the zealous addreſſes of 
congratulation made by both houſes on the ſup- 
preſſion of the rebellion, the impeachment and 
condemnation of the rebel lords, engaged the 
principal attention of both houſes, for à conſider- 
able time after the meeting of Parliament, on the 
14th of December; and the petitions in favour 
of the earts of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, and 
Kenmure, were urged with ſuch vehemence, and 
ſo warmly ſupported by ſeveral members in the 
houſe of commons, as irritated Walpole, and in- 
duced him to obſerve, I am moved with indig- 
nation to fee that there ſhould be ſuch unwor- 
thy members of this great body, who can, with- 
out bluſhing, open their mouths in favour of re- 
bels and parricides, who, far. from aut the 
leaſt, 
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leaſt advance towards deſerving favour, by an in- Chapter 4 
. genuous diſcovery of the bottom of the preſent 2 ke 2 
. horrid conſpiracy, have rather aggravated their 
guilt, both by their fullen filence and preyaricat-- 
ing anſwers ; the earl of Derwentwater,” added 
he, © pretended, and affirmed, that he went un- 
prepared, and was drawn unawares into this re- 
bellion ; yet to my knowledge, he had been tam- 
pering with ſeveral people, to perſuade them to 
riſe in fayour of the Pretender, fix months be- 
fore he appeared in arms“; and with a view to 1716. © 
Prevent the-houſe being troubled with any fur- 
ther petitions, which at was determined to re- - 
jet, Walpole himſelf propoſed an adjournment + 
to the 1ſ March, as it was known that their 
_ execution was to take place before that time: | 
the motion met with fo ſtrong an ' oppoſition, 
that it was carried only by a majority of ſeven 
voices. But Walpale proved his indignation to 
originate in virtuous and difintereſted motives, 
when he ſtated to the houſe, that he had been 
offered C. 60,000 f to ſave the life of one ſingle 
perſon (the earlgpf Derwentwgter). He alſo ſpoke, 
as one of the managers for wy commons, in the 
proſecution of the earl of Wintown, another of 
the rebel lords; and he ſeems in every inſtance 
to have urged the neceſſity of adopting ſevere 
meaſures in the preſent alarming criſis; a mode 
of conduct ſo oppoſite to the natural bias of his 


— 


9 Oldmixon, p- 631. 
| + Second letter to Robert Walpole, Eſquire, 30. 
| 4 Political State of Great Britain, 1716.—Chandler.— Tindal.— 
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temper, 
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1 temper, which always leaned to the fide of hu - 
— manity, as proved his full conviction, that too 

much lenity ſhewn to perſons taken in flagrant 
rebellion, would at this period have proved dan- 
gerous to the ſtate. 

Much has been {aid of the ſeverity hewn by 
government to the people who took up arms in 
oven of the Pretender; and from the accounts 
of the party writers, it might be ſuppoſed, that 
thouſands and tens of thouſands had fallen ſacri- 
fices to their miſtaken principles; that no cle- 
mency was ſhewn to auy of the rebels; no dif. 
tinction made between the leaders and their de- 

luded followers. But on a candid inveſtigation 

of the fact, on the authority of the perſons who 

have condemned theſe meaſures, the reſult will 

be, that zhree lords were beheaded, on Tower-hill; 

that the judges having found many guilty of high 

| | treaſon in Lancaſhire, 47v0-and-twenty were CXEC- 
| | cuted at Preſton and Mancheſter ; that of a great; 
| number found guilty at London, only four were 
| hanged *®. Such were the lenient proceedings 

- againſt the rebels, which writers, adopting a 

peeviſh expreſſion of the great Lord Somers, have 
magnified into the proſcriptions of Marius and 
Sylla; and faſcinated by the. metaphorical elo- 
quence of Bolingbroke, have taken in its full lati- 
tude his malignant affertion, * That the violence 
of the Whigs dyed the royal ermines with blood 4.“ 
In fact, no N can exiſt, if 40 rebels 
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ys Smollet, vol. 2, p. 31. 
. Smollet.—Belſham's Wee vol. 1. p. 113. 
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taken with arms in their hands are permitted to 
eſcape with impunity ; and too great lenity under 
a new king, who was a foreigner, ſtruggling 
againſt a competitor claiming the crown by he- 
reditary right, and ſupported by all the Roman 
Catholics, and the principal Tories, would have 
been not only imprudent, but even inhuman ; 
becauſe it would have held up impunity to 
thoſe who ſhould raiſe the ſtandard of inſurrec- 
tion in future. Nor did it ever happen, on the 
concluſion of a rebellion for a diſputed ſucceſ- 


ſion, that ſo few Wende were made to the pub- 
lic mv. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH: 


* 


1716. 


inne of Walpole.—Recovery —Septennial Bill— Inparience of the King 
to viſit Hanover .—Repeal of the reſtraining Clauſe in the Act of Set- 


Chapter tt. 


1714 to 1716. 
— 


# 


tlement.— Miſunderſlanding between the King and the Prince of 


Wales, who is appointed Guardian of the nenn of the 
10 50 for Hanover. | 


| HE activity of Walpole's exertions at this im- 


Illneſs and re- 


portant period, and the great corporeal ander. 


mental fatigue to which they ſubjected him, 
brought on a ſevere illneſs, which nearly hurried 
him to the grave. His recovery was at length 
effected, but is progreſs was ſo gradual, that he 
was, for a long time, incapacitated from attend- 
ing to the buſineſs of the nation. His reſtoration 
to health was forwarded by a temporary retreat 


to his fayourite reſidence at Chelſea, from which 


place, 


| 
=. 
| 
| 
' | 
= 
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1714 to 1720. 
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May 11th. 
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place, he writes to his brother, in theſe tefths; 
J have been here about ten days, and find ſo 
great a benefit from the air, that I gather ſtrength 
daily, and hope as much time more will recover 
me from the loweſt and weakeſt condition that 
ever poor mortal was alive in, and I ſhall be able 


to get to town and do buſineſs again *.” Con- 


gratulations on the recovery of a man, to whom 


the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment owed ſo much, and 


who was the ſoul of his party, flowed in from all 


quarters. Numerous verſes were made on the 


event, and Rowe, the great damatic poet, did 
not diſdain to write a ballad on the occaſion . 


During this interval, the ſeptennial bill was 


brought into parliament. Although Walpole 
was not able to ſupport this meaſure in the houſe 
of commons, yet, as it had been previouſly ar- 
ranged with his concurrence, and as he alſo con- 
ſtantly oppoſed the repeal, it has always been 
juſtly conſidered an act of his adminiſtration, - 

This memorable bill, which is to be conſi- 
dered as the bulwark of our civil and religious 
liberties, becauſe; it effectually ſupported the houſe 


of . Brunſwick on the throne ; was undoubtedly 


one of the moſt daring uſes, or, according to the 


repreſentations of its opponents, abuſes of parlia- 


mentary power that ever was committed fince 
the revolution: for, it not only lengthened the 
duration of lac nn but the members 


* * Walpole 5 
＋ See Collection of Whig Ballads, or Pill to purge Stat Mclan- 


choly, part 2, 


[74 


who 


- 
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who had been ele&ed only for three years, pro- 8 | 
longed, of their own authority, the term of their 
continuance for four years more. The great 
body of the Whigs, influenced by theſe conſi- 
derations, were, at the firſt propoſition, averſe to 
the meaſure, and did not agree to ſupport it, till 
mature deliberation had convinced them of its 
| neceſſity. During the debates which took place 
on this occaſion, the arguments of oppoſition and 
defence, were not unequal to the importance and 
dignity of the ſubject. We, who live at this 
diſtance of time, without being heated by the 
warmth of party, without ſufficiently conſidering 
the temper and ſtate of the nation, and without 
weighing the peculiar circumſtances which occa- 
ſioned its introdaction, muſt confeſs, that in 
theory, the arguments of thoſe who oppoſed it, 
are the moſt ſpecious and convincing ; but if we 
recur to the events of the times, and the ſtate 
of the country, we muſt applaud the wiſdom of 
thoſe who ſacrificed ſpeculation to practice. It 
is the remark of a judicious author, © That the 
act of ſeptennial parhaments was paſſed, when 


* This has been thonght by many an unconſtitutional exertion. of 
their authority; and the reaſon given is, that thoſe who had a power | 
delegated to them for three years only, could have no right to extend 
that term to ſeven years. But this has always appeared to me to be 
a fallacious mode of conſidering the ſubje&. - Before the triennial act, 
6 W. & M. the duration-of parliament was only limited by the pleaſure 
or death of the king; and it never can be ſuppoſed that the next, or 
any ſucceeding parliament, had not the power of repealing the trien- 
nial act; and if that had been done, then, as before, they might have 
fat ſeventeen or ſeventy years. It is certainly true, that the ſimple 
repeal of a former ſtatute would have extended their continuance 

much beyond what was done by the ſeptennial at. ; 
Blachſtone Commentaries, v. Ih. p. 189, Chrifian's Edition. 


the 
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Period II. the TOO was threatened with an immediate 
* to 3 invaſion, when a rebellion had but juſt been 
quelled, and when the peace and ſafety of the 
nation depended on the uſe of this power by 
parliament. Such was the opinion of the people 
at that time, and the act met with general ap- 
probati Ion, from the general conviction of its ne- 
ceſſity *. 
That the neceſſity muſt have been great and 
evident, appears from the conſideration, that it 
vas ſupported by men of the firſt rank, inde- 
pendence, and probity in the kingdom; that in 
the houſe of lords, where it was propoſed by the 
duke of Devonſhire, there were only 36 voices 
againſt it, and that, on being ſent to the houſe 
of commons, there was a majority of 264 againſt 
121. But whatever opinion might be formed of 
the juſtice of the right exerciſed by parliament, 
in repealing the triennial act and ſubſtituting ſep- 
tennial parliaments, yet it can ſcarcely be con- 
teſted, that it has in effect been highly advan- 
tageous to the well-being of the legiſlature, and 
to the real intereſt of the nation. The ſpeaker, 
Onflow, who was no ill judge of parliamentary 
proceedings, was frequently heard to declare , 
That the paſſing of the ſeptennial bill formed the 
era of the emancipation of the Britiſh houſe of 
commons from 1ts former dependence on the 
crown and the houſe of lords. From that period 
it has rifen 1n CA a and ſtrength. 


*Adams's Letter 2 Paine. 
1 Communicated by Sir _ Colebrook. 


We 
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We who live to enjoy the benefits of an act, Chapter 12. 


which has greatly contributed to ſet bounds to 
faction, which has telieved us from the miſ- 
cChievous effects of too frequent elections, and 
from the interference of foreign powers; which 
has given permanence and independence to our 
councils, and prevented thoſe frequent changes 
of men and meaſures, which left us open to 
every fluctuation of public ſentiment, to every 
impulſe of craft and artifice, we ought not too ſe- 
| verely to ſcrutinize the arguments which were 
uſed in defence of a meaſure recommended by the 
neceſſity of the times, and which ſubſequent ex- 
perience has demonſtrated to be no leſs benefi- 
cial and prudent, than bold and deciſive. The 
immediate effect is beſt aſcertained by the unceaſ- 
ing clamours of a deſperate faction, whoſe hopes 
were at once deſtroyed by a ſtep which placed 
at a great diſtance the chance of influencing the 
public mind, and producing dangerous ferments 
by the accuſtomed means of popular deluſion, 
Hiſtory enables us to aſcertain its more remote 
conſequences ; and whoever fairly conſiders the 


permanence of peace, the energy of war, and 


amelioration of juriſprudence which have teſulted 
to the nation; the wifdom of counſel, boldneſs 


of eloquence, and increaſe of importance which 


| have diſtinguiſhed the commons, ſince the period 
of its formation, muſt acknowledge that many of 
the moſt ineſtimable bleſſings of our conſtitution 
are to be attributed to this meaſure, which origi- 
nally appeared to em its firſt principles. It is 
VOL. I. CW 10 
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” Period n. to be hoped, that there are few perſons who would 
e 120. deſire to replunge the nation into that feveriſh 
| fate which attends frequent elections in cities g 
and counties, and to revive that perpetual enmity 
which muſt ariſe from the frequent agitation of 
contradictory intereſts, and the inveſtigation of 
claims, which can hardly be once decided, ye 
1 they are again conteſted. 
Obſervation of Although a queſtion like this cannot be de- 
„ by the opinion of any individual, yet ſurely 
the judgment of lord Somers, the conſtant friend 
of liberty, and the oracle of the revolution, is in- 
titled to ſome reſpect, and the time and manner 
of giving it, render it peculiarly intereſting. 
While the bill was in agitation, Dr. Friend, the 
celebrated phyſician, called on lord Townſhend, 
and informed him, that lord Somers was at that mo- 
ment reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of his faculties, 
by a fit of the gout, which ſuſpended the effect 
of his paralytic complaint. Townſhend immedi- 
ately waited on Somers, who, as ſoon as he came 
into the room embraced him, and ſaid, I have 
juſt heard of the work in which you are engaged, 
and congratulate you upon it; I never approved 
the triennial bill, and always conſidered vit in ef- 
fe, the reverſe of what it was intended. Vou 
have my hearty approbation in this buſineſs, and 
I think it will be the great ſupport Peſſble to the * 
liberty of the country x. i 


fo Px 


*” Communicated by lord Sydney, and Charles Townſhend, 3 
who frequently heard this anecdote related by their father, the late ho- 
nounble Thomas We ſon of lord Townſhend, 1 IK. 
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The i impatience of the king to viſit his, German Clap 12. 


dominions now became ſo great, as totally to overs, 


come every reſtraint of prudence, and ſuggeſtion The king re- 
of propriety, and imperiouſly to demand indul- 


pence, though the unſettled ſtate of the public 
mind, from the effect of rebUlioh, hardly yet 1n- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, and the prejudice excited by the 
new meaſures, both of legiſlation and proſecution, 
ſhould have oppoſed inſuperable obſtacles to his 
deſire. The miniſtry were conſiderably embarraſſed 
on this occaſionz'and drew up a, ſtrong remon- 
ftrance, repreſenting the - inconveniences which 
would "reſult from the projected journey. This 
remonſtrance, however, not only failed of ſucceſs, 
but ſo far exaſperated the king, that he declared he 
would not endure a longer confinement in this 
kingdom. Under theſe circumſtances, the miniſ- 
try could not venture to make any further oppo- 
fition. When the act was paſled, which ſettled 
the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Brunſwick, it. was 
accompanied with various reſtrictians, limiting the 
future ſovereign in ſeveral inſtances. Some of 
theſe reſtrictions had been repealed during the 
reign of queen Anne. But the, clauſe which. re- 
ſtrained the king from going e out of the kingdom, 
without conſent of parliament, ſtill ſubſiſted. It 
muſt be allowed to have been a neceſſary limitation, 
and its continuance would have been highly bene- 
ficial to the true intereſts of England. For no 
circumſtance more impeded public buſineſs, or 
more alienated the public mind, than the frequent 
viſits which the two firſt ſovereigns of the houſe of 

XK PP 


. 


ſolves to go to 
Hanover. 
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Brunſwick made to the eleQorate of Hanover, 


1714 to 1720. This predilection: to their native country, was in 


them both natural and excuſable; yet, for the be- 
nefit of England, it ought to have been confined 


weithin due bounds. Although it is not probable 


that the parliament would ever have with-held their 


conſent, yet the neceſſity of obtaining that conſent 


would doubtleſs have checked the too frequent 
repetition of the demand, and have prevented the 
abſence of the ſovereign in times of public emer- 


Repeat of the gency. But at the preſent jun&ure it was con- 


reſtraining 

clauſe in the 
act of ſettle- 
ment. 


ſidered more reſpectful to obtain a repeal, than to 
ſubject the King to the neceſſity of obtaining a 
Parliamentary conſent, for which metlages muſt 
have been ſent to both houſes, previous to each 
voyage. When the motion was made by Sir John 
Cope, to repeal the reſtricting clauſe, and ſeconded 
by Hampden, it paſſed unanimouſly, not a fingle 
member, amongſt many who were diſſatisfied with 
the ſucceſſion of the Hanover line, venturing to 
make the ſlighteſt oppofition to the repeal of a 
. nts which, however conformable to the hopes 
of the nation, could not but be conſidered as in- 
vidious and diſgraceful to the new ſovereign. The 
miniſters were often obliged to make the moſt 
preſſing remonſtrances, as well to prevent the 
abſence of the king, as to haſten his return 
theſe remonſtrances were often ineffectual, but 


always offenſive; and W alpole, during the courſe 


of his adminiſtration, lamented an evil which he 
| had in vain attempted to remedy, and which no- 
thing but the continuance of the reſtraining clauſe, 

or an abſolute ceſſion of the electorate, could have 


prevented. 
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prevented. Some authors, in treating of theſe Chapter je. 
long and frequent abſences, have thrown out re- 1716. 
proachful ſuggeſtions on the framers of the act of GIO 
7 ſettlement, for not inſiſting that a foreign prince 
| ſhould reſign his continental dominions before he 
affumed the poſſeſſion of the crown. Such a pro- 
viſion did not eſcape the ſagacity of the legiſſators 
of the day, and would, moſt probably, have been 
carried into effect, but for the obvious certainty 
that no prince would renounce the quiet poſſeſ. 
ſion of his continental dominions, however ſmall, 
to acquire the brilliant, but precarious dignity of 
ſovereign of a large kingdom, expoſed to the evils 
of a powerful faction, and thg dangers of a diſ- 
puted ſucceſſion. Theſe conſiderations deterred 
the framers of the bill from propoſing a meaſure, 
which would infallibly have fruſtrated all their 
bother efforts for the preſervation of our civil and 
religious liberties, | 
This difficult point beingaGuſted, ON queſ- The king's jew. 
tion, of equal delicacy, occurred, which related to ge 
the method of carrying on the government during Wales. 
the king's abſence, The moſt obvious and natural 
method was the appointment of the prince of 
Wales to the regency; but this meaſure was ob- 
ſtructed by an unfortunate jealouſy which the king 
entertained of his ſon. | 
This miſunderſtanding had Already commenced 
at Hanover, before the death of queen Anne. So- 
phia had often behaved to George the Firſt with 
diſtance and reſerve, and did not always conſult 
him in regard to the affairs of England. She was 
3 extremely 


CI 


12 
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extremely bond, of her grandſon, and in ſeveral in- 
ſtances of great. importance, had acted in con- 


currence with him alone, and particularly, the de- 
mand of the writ for him to ſit in the houſe of 


Peers, as duke of Cambridge, was made without 


the knowledge, or againſt the inclination of 
George the Firſt. This preference of her grand- 
ſon, naturally created a coldneſs between the father 
and ſon, which was afterwards increaſed by tha 
artful propoſal of the Tories, in voting the civil 
liſt, that a ſepatate revenue of F. 100,000 per 


annum ſhould be ſettled on the prince of Wales: 


The motion was negatived by the influence of the 


Whigs +. The eagerneſs which the. prince ex- 


| prefied to obtain the title and office of regent, aug- 


mented the diſguſt of the king. Conſcious that 
the prince was inſtigated i in moſt · of his proceedings 
by the duke of Argyle, his groom of the ſtole, whoſe 


faſcinating manners and ſpecious addreſs had 
gained a great aſcendancy over the prince, he in- 


ſiſted on the diſmiſſion of the duke. Under theſe 


impreſſions, the king was unwilling to entruſt him 


with the government, without joining other per- 
ſons in the commiſſion, and without limiting his 


: authority by the moſt rigorous reſtrictions. With | 
a view of forming a regency under thoſe condi- 


tions, he ſubmitted his wiſhes; through the chan. 
nel of Bernſdorf, to the council, Their anſwer on 
this ſubject, declared, that, on a careful peruſal 


of precedents, finding no inſtance of perſons being | 


* Communicated by lady Suffolk, who was thencat Hanover, to the 


late earl of Oi ford. See alſo Chap. 8. and Clarendon s Leiter to Se- 


cretary Bromley, m Ferixt 5 
7 * ; 


| joined, 


4 * 
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joined in "commiſſion with the prince of Wales, Chapter 13. 
and few, if any reſtrictions, they were of opinion, * 
that the conſtant tenor of ancient practice could 
not conveniently be receded from *. 5, Although 

he reluctantly ſubmitted to conſign to the prince 
the ſole direction of affairs, yet, inſtead of the title 


of regent, he appointed him guardian of the realm 
and lieutenant, an office unknown in England ſince 


it was enjoyed by Edward the black prince. 
Having made this arrangement, and removed Pets 
the duke of Argyle from the houſehold of the from England. 
prince, and from the command of the army in 
Scotland, he committed to Townſhend and Wal- 
pole the principal direction of affairs, and, accom- 
panied by ſecretary Stanhope, took his departure 
from England on the gth of July, and arrived on vp 
the 1 Sth at, Hanover. 3 "vi 


* ; 


* = 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH: 


* 


1716. 


State and'Diſuzion of the Minifny—Cabal of Sunderland —lntriue Z 
and Venality of the Hanoverian Junto. | 


0 E ak hitherto. contemplated. the miniſtry in Difunion c WY 
which Townſhend and Walpole took the * 

lead, in the higheſt degree proſperous and re- 

ſpectable, It would naturally be luppoted, that 


06 Letier Saad Lord Townſhend to Bernſdorf, C. e | 
Peried II. 


+: Foltical State of Great Britain, 1716—Tindal 2 
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union and tranquillity in the cabinet were indif- 


17140 1720. ; penſably neceſſary to produce ſuch wiſe counſels 


and yigorous meaſures, but this ſuppoſition is not 
verified by fact. The ſeeds of diſcontent had al- 


ready taken root, and were bringing to maturity 


Sunderland 
diſcontented. 


by the petty intrigues and ſelfiſh cabals of thoſe 
Hanoverian miſtreſſes and miniſters who had fol- 


loved the fortunes of the king. 


The principal perſon who fomented the difunion 
in the cabinet, was Charles earl of Sunderland, 


- whole father, Robert, 1 is ſo notorious: in the anal 


of this country, for his great abilities and conſum- 


mate treachery, He had married Anne, ſecond 


daughter of the duke of Marlborough, and had 


ferved under his father-indlaw, both in a military 


and diplomatic capacity, The origin of the miſ- 
underſtanding between him and Townſhend, may 
be dated from the death of queen Anne. At that 
period, Sunderland, as the great leader of the 
Whigs, and in conſideration of his ſeryices to the 
Hanover family, was led to expect that he ſhould 
be placed a at the head of the adminiſtration, and 


become the perſon under whoſe auſpices the new 


cabinet was to be formed, Bothmar had repre- 
ſented him as a man who had always ſhewn more 
attachment to the king than any other. He had | 


firſt recommended Sunderland to be lord lieute- 


pant of Ireland, and Townſhend to be ſecretary 
of ſtate; but on Sunderland's expreſſing his de- 
fire to have that office, Bothmar propoſed that 


Townſhend i ſhould be provided \ with another place, 


3 s This 
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This arrangement was firſt ſuggeſted on the 13th 
of Auguſt, yet, on the 31ft of the ſame month, 
Bothmar expreſſed his wiſhes to Robethon, that 
it might be given to Townſhend, although Sun- 
derland had aſked for it *. In fact, the king was 


Chapter 14. | 
1716. 


at this period influenced by Bothmar, Bothmar 


was wholly governed by Townſhend, and the new 


_ adminiſtration was principally ſettled by him. Al- 
though Sunderland was received with ſingular at- 
tention by the king on his arrival, yet it is re- 


markable, that his name does not appear among 
the lords juſtices added in the liſt communicated 
by Bothmar to the ſeven great officers of the realm. 
The aſpj piring Sunderland, under whom Townſhend 
had hitherto. acted a ſubordinate part, could not 
brook this preference; though he did not openly 
ſhew his diſguſt, yet he ſcarcely took any active 


part in defending the meaſures of government; he 


who was before accuſtomed to make a conſpicuous 
figure in every debate, ſeems to have remained 


almoſt uniformly filent ; and from the acceſſion of 
George the Firſt, till the beginning of 1717, his 


name ſeldom occurs in the proceedings of the 
houſe of lords, He had been nominated lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which he conſidered a ſpecies of 
þaniſhment, and as a place far below his expecta- 
tions. Soon after the death of the marquis of 
Wharton, he was appointed privy ſeal. But his 
promotion to this bien "" did not remove his 


diſguſt. 
ol 9 Macpherſon's Papers, vol. a. | 
| 5 The 
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Period 11. The ſpirit of diſcontent had not been-confined 
17140 70. to Sunderland. Nottingham, whoſe Tory princi- 
Nottingham ples could never coaleſce with a Whig adminiſtra- 
8 te tion, and whoſe vehement interference in favour of 
the condemned rebel lords had given offence, was 
diſmiſſed from the prefidentſhip of the council. 
Somerſet diſ- Somerſet was removed from his poſt of maſter of 
— yr he horſe, on account of ſome indiſcreet expreſ- 
of the horſe. ſions on the arreſt of his- ſon-in-law, Sir Williem 
Wyndham. * $71. 2 
— 1 difaf- - The earl of Halifax had ice his ne 
and talents at ſo high a rate, that he expected to 
have been appointed lord high treaſurer: created 
firſt-commiſſioner, he was highly chagrined; nor 
was his diſguſt removed by the garter, the title of 
earl, and the transfer of the place of auditor of the 
exchequef to his nephew. Inflamed by diſap- 
pointed ambition, he entered into cabals with the 
| Tory leaders, for the removal of thoſe with whom 
Dis. — he had ſo long cordially acted; but his death, on the 
roth of May 1715, put an end to his intrigues “. 
Maclborough Marlborough alſo was among the diſſatisfied. 
dfatiafied. Soon after the death of queen Anne, Bothmar ſays | 
of him, He is not pleaſed that he is not of the 
regency, and that there is any man but the king 
higher than him in this country ; and his diſ- 
guſt was not diminiſhed after the king's arrival: 
For although he wag” appointed commander in 
chief, yet he did not enjoy the ſmalleſt ſhare of 
power 'or confidence. NY the campaign of 
* Tindal, vol. 1. W K «+ | | 
TY e s Papers, vol. 2. p. 64% 


— 


1708, 


Lo 
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1708, when George the Firft, then elector of Han- Chapter 13. | 
over, commanded the Imperalifts, Marlborough 716. 9 _ 
had contrived, that no troops or ſupplies were ſent 

to the Rhine, but that the whole force was def- 

tined for the army in Flanders, by which arrange 
ment George had been obliged to act on the de- 
fenſive, and could not diſtinguiſh his command by 
any ſucceſsful operation againſt the enemy. This | 
conduct was never forgotten by the king; and in 
| conſequence of his reſentment, Marlborough, 
though commander in chief, could not obtain even 
a lieutenancy for a friend; and he not unfrequently 
requeſted Pulteney, who was ſecretary at war, to 

ſolicit in his room, adding, * but do not ſay it is 
for me, for whatever I aſk is ſure to be denied. 

To theſe diſcontents Walpole alludes in a private yy;pote too 
letter to his brother Horace, on the removal of ſecuie. 
Nottingham *. © I don't well know what ac- 
count to give you of our ſituation here. There are 
florms in the air, but I doubt not, they will foon he 

bloom over.” In this inſtance, however, his pre- 
diction was not verified; Sunderland increaſed his 
party with a number of diſaffected perſons. He 
particularly gained among the Whigs, Carleton, 
Cadogan, Lechmere, and Hamden; courted the | 
Tories; entered into cabals againſt his colleagues; | 
and was prepared to uſe all his efforts, and employ | 

any opportunities which might offer, to prejudice 
the king againſt them ; nor were ſuch means and 
opportunities wanting. 


* Walpole Papers. | 
+ 4 s letter to Stanbope July 1 1716 e 
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Period II. One of the greateſt difficulties which Townſhend 
_ 1714t01729. and Walpole had to encounter, aroſe from the 
Hanoverin management of the German junto, who princi- 
venality- pally governed the king, This junto, at his ac- 
ceſſion, and for ſome time after, conſiſted of his 
two miſtreſſes, the ducheſs of Kendal and the 
counteſs of Darlington, and his German miniſters 
and favourites. 
Character o Erengard Meleſina, baroneſs of Schulenburg, 
Kad of and princeſs of Eberſtein, was the favourite miſ- 
| treſs of George the Firſt, when electoral prince, 
and after his ſeparation from his wife, the unfor- 
tunate Sophia, princeſs of Zell, he is faid to have 
f ae eſpouſed her with his left hand, a ſpecies of mar- 
| riage not uncommon in Germany. She accom- 
g phaanied the king to England, and was, in 1716, 
5 created baroneſs of Dundalk, counteſs and mar- 
chioneſs of Dungannon, and ducheſs of Munſter of 
| the kingdom of Ireland; and, in 1718, made a 
peereſs of Great Britain, by the title of baroneſs 
of Glaſtonbury, counteſs of Feverſham, and ducheſs 
of Kendal *, by which title ſhe is commonly known. 
Her influence over the king was ſo conſiderable, 
that the different parties in the cabinet, and the 
leaders in oppoſition, paid the moſt obſequious 
court, and even the empreſs of Germany. main- 
tained a private correſpondence with her, with a 
view to induce the king to renew the connection 
between England and the houſe of Auſtria, This 
aſcendancy is the more ſurpriſing, when it is con- 


4 ExtinR peerage. | | 
| ſidere 
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fidered that ſhe did not poſſeſs much beauty of Chapter 14. 
countenance, or elegance of perſon; for the elec- 1716. 
treſs Sophia, pointing her out to Mrs. Howard, — 
ſaid“, „Do you fee that maukin? you would | 
ſcarcely believe that ſhe has captivated my ſon ;” 
and according to Sir Robert Walpole, (whoſe opi- 
nion, however, as he did not readily ſpeak in any 
foreign language, and ſhe could not converſe in 
| Engliſh, muſt be received with caution) her in- 
tellects were mean and contemptible. Money was 
with her the principal and prevailing conſideration, 
and he was often heard to ſay, ſne was ſo venal a 
creature, that ſne would have ſold the king's ho- 
nour for a ſhilling advance to the beſt bidder . 
She affected great and conſtant regularity in her 
public devotions, frequently attending ſeveral Lu- 
theran chapels in the ſame day.. The miniſter of 
the Lutheran church in the Savoy, refufed to ad-. 
mit her to the ſacrament; but ſhe was received at 
the church of the ſame communion in the city f. 
; His other miſtreſs was Sophia Charlotte, daugh- Character of 
ter of the count of Platen, and wife of baron K1l- ES * | 
manſeck, maſter of the horſe, from whom ſhe was 
ſeparated. On the death of her huſband, in 1721, 
ſhe was created counteſs of Leinſter in the king- 
dom of Ireland, and in 1722, made a Britiſh peereſs 
by the title of baroneſs of Brentford, and counteſs 
of Darlington g. She was a woman of great giz 


7 9 From Lord Orford. 
+ Etongh.— Minutes of a converſation with Sir Ras Walpole, - 

1 Etough. | | | 
I Extin& Peerage, 
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Period H. but became extremely corpulent as ſhe advanced 
1714 % 1720-1n years. Her power over the king was not equal 
? to that of the ducheſs of Kendal; but although 
ſhe was younger, and more accompliſhed than her 
rival, ſeveral perſons about the court, conceiving 
her influence to be greater than it really was, in- 
effectually endeavoured to riſe by her means. Her 
character for rapacity was not inferior to that of 
the ducheſs of Kendal. | 
Character of The Hanoverian miniſters who had the princi- 
pal influence over the king, were baron Bothmar, 
count Bernſdorf, and Robethon. Baron Bothmar 
had been the king's principal agent in England 
during the latter years of queen Anne; By his 
advice George had almoſt uniformly acted; and it 
was principally owing to his interpoſition, that 
Townſhend was entruſted with the chief power, 
and became the head of the new adminiſtration: 
Bothmar now conceived that his ſervices could not 
be too amply rewarded by the miniſter to whoſe 
elevation he had greatly contributed; he took um- 
brage on finding that his recommendations were 
often rejected, and that ſulßckent . was nat 
ey to his opinion. 

Bernſdorf. Count Bernſdorf, of an ituftrious OM ſolid 
talents, and conſiderable experience, was the miniſ- 
ter whom George conſulted in foreign affairs. On 
his arrival in England, he was anxious to increaſe” 
his conſequence, and improve his fortune. But 
finding his views oppoſed by Townſhend. and Wal- 
pole, he became diſguſted, and joining with Both- 
| n e 
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mar and the miſtreſſes, was prepared to forward Chapter 13. 
any attempt to drive them from the helm. 0 

The party was farther ſtrengthened by the ac- Robethon, 
ceſſion of Robethon, the king's French ſecretary. 
This man was of a French refugee family, and be- 
came private ſedretary to king William, from 
vwhoſe ſervice he entered into that of the houſe of 
Brunſwick. He ſoon became confidential ſecre- 
| tary, firſt of the duke of Zell, and afterwards of 
George the Firſt, when elector of Hanover, and 
was the perſon employed in carrying on the confi- 
dential correſpondence with England *. This pri- 
vate intercourſe gave him a confiderable aſcen- 
dancy over his maſter ; and being a man of ad- 
dreſs, great knowledge of mankind, and well ac- 
quainted with the leading members in both houſes _ 
of parliament, he was enabled to act a conſpicuous _ 
part. His ſituation with the king rendered him 
inſolent and preſumptuous ; his neceſſities were 
great, and his venality was ſo notorious as to ex- 
cite the difpleaſure, and call forth the remon- 
ſtrances of Townſhend and Walpole ; conſequently, | 
he became their inyeterate enemy, zealouſly pro- 
moted the views of Sunderland, and attached him- 
ſelf to thoſe who were penn to tin their . 
diſmiſſion. 

To theſe perſons of oſtenüble FO PUP muſt Two Turks in 
f be added two Turks, known by the names of Muſ- the king. 25 
: | tapha and  Mahornet +. They had been taken | 
g 7 priſoners 


Ri .,  Macpherſon's Papers, vol. . . 


+ Pope has mentioned one of theſe Turks in terms of approbation, 
in his moral eſſays, * 2nd, to a lady. 
| «©. From 
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priſoners by the Imperaliſts in Hungary, and bad 
ſerved the king when electoral prince, who was 


wounded in that campaign, with ſuch zeal and 


fidelity, that he took them to Hanover, brought 


them to England, and made them pages of the 
back-ſtairs. Their influence over their maſter was 


ſo great, that their names are mentioned in a diſ- 


patch of count Broglio to the king of France, as 
poſſeſſing a large ſhare of the king's confidence. 
Theſe low foreigners obtained conſiderable ſums of 


money for recommendation to places. 


Rapacity and 
ambition of 


theſe perſons. 


Theſe miſtreſſes, miniſters, and favourites, com- 
ing from a poor electorate, conſidered England as 
a kind of land of promiſe, and at the ſame time 


ſo precarious à poſſeſſion, that they endeavoured 


to enrich themſelves. with all poſſible ſpeed “. 


With this view they ſold their influence over their 


maſter. at a high price, and diſpoſed of all the 
places and bonours which the king could confer, 
without the interyention of his Engliſh miniſters, 
Their venality aroſe to ſo great a height, as ob- 
liged Walpole to remonſtrate againſt them; but 
the king almoſt ſanctioned the abuſe, by replying 
with a ſmile, I ſuppoſe you are alſo 4 for your 
. From x peer or  biſhob * tis no eaſy thing, 3 


% To draw the man who loves his God, or king, 
« Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 


From RONEST Man' MET, or plain parſon Hale.“ 


Portraits of the two Furks are on the great ſtair- caſe in 
| palace. Lyſon's Environs of London, vol. 3. p. 203. Kenſington 


„During the whole reign of George the Firſt, after the reſi maten 
of the duke of Somerſet,” no maſter of the horſe was a pointed; 
profits of the place were appropriated to the ducheſs of Kendal. The 
emoluments of the CORE of wy. . duck W were alſo reſerved for 
one of * Germans. 


recommenda- 


$1R ROBERT WALPOLE. ith; 


1 | 1 BY « "OR, LOS. * £ 
recommendations *.“ Private emoluments, and Chapter 13., 
concealed advantages, did not however ſatisfy their 


tapaciouſneſs 3 they began to aim at tlie honours 
of rank and pre- eminence. The ladies were de- 
firous of being made peereſſes; Bothmar and 


Bernſdorf, aſpired to a ſeat in the houſe of lords; 


1716... 


while Robethon, affected to content himſelf with 


the title of baronet. To theſe pretenſions, which 


the conduct of William had ſanctioned, the act 5 
of ſettlement preſented an inſuperable barrier. 
Intereſt ſoon enabled them to diſcover that the re- 


gulations of that act did not extend to Ireland; 


the baroneſs of Schulenberg was gratified with the 
title of ducheſs of Montes, and the Iriſh eſtabliſh- 
ment loaded with penſions: © But this advancement 


did not fatisfy that ambitious woman; who was 


leſs gratified by this title; than irritated againſt Ref ed by 


Townſhend and Walpole, for oppoſing her demand 2 


of being created an Engliſh peereſs. The miniſ- 
ters and ſecretary, animated with a ſimilar rancour, 
behaved with great inſplence towards the leaders of 
the cabinet, inſomuch that Walpole once; in the 
preſence of the king, rebuked the preſumption of 


an impertinent affertign, by the ſtern reproof, 


“ Mentiris impudentiſime *.” In conſequence 
of theſe repeated altercations, the Hanoverian crew 
endeavoured to counteract, by their intrigues, the 


influence of Townſhend and Walpole, and infuſe 
into the king's mind, ſuch fuſpicions and preju-- 


dices as, aſſiſted by other intrigues, _ in =e 
Union of thoſe able miniſters, 


#* From Lord Orford. 
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Theſe, and many other miſchiefs, which were 
the neceſſary conſequences of the introduction of 
a foreign family, cannot be concealed or contro- 


verted. Yet, while we relate and deplore them in 


their full latitude; let us not fo far forget the 
bleſſings derived from the ſame ſource, as to over- 
look our eſcape from ſtill greater evils. This event, 


Which was occafionally productive of conſiderable in- 


conveniences, was the price paid for khe preſervation 
of our religion and conſtitution. The option was 


neceſſarily made between Hanover and Rome; be- 
tween civil and religious liberty, accompanied by 


9 FE 


Bremen and 
Verden. 


temporary diſadvantages, or papal and deſpotic ty- 


ranny, followed by * and en 1 
tion, 


i , 
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* N wa 4 ifrrion of Irenus and Verden —Alliance with France. 


Hv now became the centre of the * 


important negotiations. The two great ob- 


jects of theſe negotiations were to complete the 
acquiſition of Bremen and Verden, and to ſecure. 
tranquillity at home, by a : union with 


5 France. N 2 


At the peace of Weſtphalia, the; 8 


. f Bremen, and biſhopric of Verden, were ceded to 


Sweden. But their commodious ſituation, be- 


tween the territories of the houſe of Brunſwick. 


ad”; and 


sin ROBERT WALPOLE. 17 


and the ſea, rendered them a deſirable object of Chapter 144 
1716. 


acquiſition to the dukes of Zell and Brunſwick; 
and thoſe princes had formed ſeveral attempts to 
obtain poſſeſſion, but had always failed of ſucceſs. 


At length George the Firſt obtained what his an- 


ceſtors could not accompliſh. Frederic the Fourth 
of Denmark, . having; in 1712, conquered Hol-. 
ſtein, Sleſwic, Bremen, and Verden, and unable 


to retain them; or even to reſiſt the arms of Swwe-⸗ 
den, on the return of Charles the Twelfth from 
Turkey, found it prudent to cede a part, that he 


might not be deprived of the whole. He accord- 
ingly concluded a treaty; which though long ſet- 


tled, was not ratified till the 14th of July 1713, 


with George, as elector of Hanover; by which it 


was agreed that Bremen and Verden ſhould be 
put into the poſſeſſion of the king of England, on 
the condition, of paying C. 1 50,000, and declar- 


ing war againſt Sweden: In' conſequence of this 


treaty, George joined the coalition againft Swe⸗ 
den, and a Britiſh fleet was, in 1715, diſpatched 
to the Baltic,with the pretence of prote&ing our 
trade againſt the Swediſh depredations, but for the 


real purpoſe of compelling Sweden to accept a ſum 
of money as an equivalent for thoſe dominions. 
The king of Sweden, provoked at the conduct 
of George the Firſt, and well aware, that in the 
capacity of elector only, he would not have joined 


the confederacy againſt him, directed his efforts of 
vengeance againſt the Engliſh ; his miniſters at 


London, and at the Hague, caballed with the diſaf- 
; mage 3 in SN and preparations were making 


R to 


- 
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period II. to invade Great Britain, with a conſiderable army, 
1714to 120. in favour of the dethroned family. 
——— 


The Pretender did not fail taking advantage of 


this tranſaction, to render the new * king odious 
to his Engliſh ſubjects; and he artfully obſgreed, 
in his new manifeſto, « Whilft the principal powers 
engaged in the late wars enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace, and are attentive to diſcharge their debts, 


and eaſe their people, Great Britain, in the midft 
of peace, feels all the load. of a war, new debts are 


contracted, new armies are raifed at home, Dutch 


forces are brought into theſe» kingdoms ; and by 


: taking poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Bremen; in violation 


of the public faith, a door is, opened by the uſurper 
to let in an inundation of foreigners from abroad, 
and to reduce theſe nations to a ſtate of depen- 


dence on one- &f the moſt inconſiderable ERA | 


”2 = 0 


of the empire. 
The advocates for Townſhend and Walpole, have 


aſſerted that they uniformly cdunteracted the ac · 


quiſition of Bremen and Verden, and that their 
oppoſition to that favourite object of Hanoverian 


politics, was the principal cauſe of their fubſe- 
quent diſgrace. But whatever blame or merit re- 
ſults from that meaſure, attaches to them; for 1 
diſcover among the papers committed to my in- 
ſpection, unequivocal proofs, that they approved, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, the propoſed acquiſition . 
Slingelandt, afterwards penſionary of Holland, and 
the confidential friend of lord rer e 


. > 
3 . Tindal, vol. x8. p. 451. | 

| hh er Sa E ORE 
declared 


* 
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declared, in a letter dated March toth, 1717, As Chapter 26d ; 
much as the crown of Great Britain is ſuperior to nn 18 
the electoral cap, fo much is the king intereſted to | 
ſacrifice Bremen and Verden for a peace, rather 
than continue any longer i in a war.” But Towaſ⸗ 
hend was ſo far from approving the ſacrifice, that | 
he obſerved in anſwer; * Lam of opinion, that March 17. 
every attempt ſhould be made to induce the king 
of Sweden'to make peace, without depriving him 
of any of his, dominions fituated out of the em- 15 
pire, for in regard to his German provinces, I muſt —_— 
tell you frankly, without any partiality to the pre- 
tenſions of the king, but ſimply with a view to the | = 
intereſts of Great Britain and Holland, that we | 
muſt_not ſuffer Sweden to retain any longer thoſe 
gates of the empire, which, fince the peace of Weſt⸗ 
Phalia, ſhe has never made uſe of but for the pur- 
poſe of introducing confuſion and diſorder, or of 
turning Germany from the purſuit of its true in- 
tereſts againſt, France.” And in another part of \ 
the ſame letter, he adds, © I lay it down as a prin- | 
ciple, that for the advantage and tranquillity of 
Europe, the king of Sweden ought to be deprived _ 
of thoſe provinces which have ſupplied him with-- 
the means of doing fo much miſchief? +. & 
Horace Walpole, in his pamphlet, The Inte- 
reſt of Great Britain ſteadily purſued,” has amply 
expatiated on this ſubject, and explained the mo- 
tives which induced his brother to favour this * 
chaſe. © It is the intereſt of this country, he 
obſerves, * that thoſe two provinces, which com- 
Pour apy navigating of the Elde and Weſer, the 
| e only 


) 
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Period IT. only inlets from the Britiſh ſeas into Germany, and 
1714.9 1730- Which, in caſe of any diſturbance in the North, are 


Treaty with 
France. 


moſt capable of protecting or interrupting the 
Britiſh; trade to Hamburgh, ſhould-rather be an- 


nexed to the king's electoral dominions, than re- 


main in the hands of Denmark, who has frequently | 


formed pretenſions on that city; or of Sweden, 


who has moleſted our commerce in the Baltic.“ 
The next great object which the Britiſſ cabinet 


had in view, was to ſecure the tranquillity of Great 
Britain, by forming ſuch alliances with the Eu- 
ropean powers, as would counteract the intrigues 


— of the Pretender abroad, deprive him- of for eign 


Amen and awe his followers into ſubmiſſion. 
| Townſhend and Walpole were well aware, that 
"the danger of invaſions and interior troubles, did 


not ſo much proceed from the efforts of the diſ- 
affected at home, as from the hopes of aſſiſtance 


from France. If the proſpect of French interpo- 


ſition could be removed, or the effect counteracted, 


tranquillity would be the neceſſary and ab. 


able conſequence. To attain that great end, only 


two methods could be adopted; the one to form 
ſo intimate a connection with the Emperor and 


Holland, as to ſet France at defiance; and the 


other to ſecure the friendſhip of France, and to 


employ the public and private efforts of that power, 


which had hitherto either openly or covertly pro- 


moted the reſtoration of the dethroned family, and 


encouraged the efforts of the Jacobites in Great 
Britain, againſt that very * and in en of 
Fi P A RO; 


No 
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No charge was ever more frequently or more Chapter 24. 
violently urged againſt the principles of the admi- 147 K AY 
niſtration, which Walpole either directed, or in 

which he co· operated before he acquired the power 
and influence of prime miniſter, than that of de- 
| ferting the houſe of Auſtria, our natural ally, and - 
of joining with France, our inveterate enemy. 1 
ſhall therefore lay before the reader the motives 
which induced the two brother miniſters to prefer, 
at this particular juncture, the connection with 
France to the union with the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Jo Townſhend and Walpole is undoubtedly due 
the credit or reproach of having firſt formed the 
project of that alliance, and of having carried that 
ſcheme into execution, in oppoſition to the opi- 
nion of Sunderland and Stanhope, and in direct 
contradiction to the firſt views of the ene | 
miniſters. 
The death of Louis the Fourteenth, on the iſt Deathof Louis 
of September 1715, had given a new aſpect to the * 9 
affairs of France and of Europe, and haſtened the _ 
final concluſion of thoſe complicated negotiations 
which the treaty of Utrecht had entailed upon a 
Britiſh adminiſtration. Although, during the lat- 
ter days of that bigotted and ambitious monarch, | 
the bleſſings of peace were the conſtant theme of 8 
his converſation, a paſſion for glory, and the frenzy 
| of war, ſtill lurked i in his heart. His cabals with 
the mal- contents in England, his connivance at 
the intrigues of Ormond and Bolingbroke at Pa- 
ris, the permiſſion of providing arms and ammu- 
8 dition, and the preparations making at Dunkirk 
64 - for 


1793, _ - » MEMOIRS OP 


. Era ann too manifeſt to 


9 


T714to 1720. W obſervation. 


: Under theſe circumſtances, the earl of __ wha 
had ſuperſeded Prior in his embaſſy at Paris, made 
ſecret overtures to the duke of Orleans, Who was 
apprehenſive leſt the king of Spain ſhould wreſt 


the regency out of his hands; and at a meeting 


with du Bois, the confidential agent * of the duke 
of Orleans, promiſed the aſſiſtance of England to 
ſecure the regency to the duke on the death of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and his ſucceſſion to the 


- crown of Ffance,. ſhould. the dauphin, afterwards P 


Louis the Fifteenth; die without iſſue. Stair rei- : 
terated theſe aſſurances in a perſonal interview 
with the duke; who ſolemnly pledged himſelf not 


to aſſiſt the Pretender, and to demoliſh the ſluices 


Conduct of che at Mardyke. Similar offers were renewed, in a {till 5 
regent. 


ſtronger manner, on the deceaſe of the king of 


France. Hints were at the ſame time thrown out, 


that the true way to eſtabliſh a perfect under- 
ſtanding between the two countries, would be to 
ſend the Pretender out of Lorraine, and his two 


| adherents, Ormond and Bolingbroke, out of France. 
But the duke of Orleans had no ſooner fucceeded 


in annulling the teſtament of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and fecured to himſelf the regency without re- 
ſtrictions, than he ceaſed to expreſs himſelf fo 

warm a friend to George the Firſt; but while he 
gave aſſurances that he would demoliſh Mardyke, 
anſwered nothing poſitive with reſpect to the Pre- 


n Ormond, and Bolingbroke, and Gently ah 


„ Hardnicke 85 Papers, vol. „ . 
ſiſted, 
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ſiſted, or at leaſt connived at, the daes of Gelb 
— ; 


Great Britain, Pte? 
When theſe attempts of the Pretender had failed 
of ſucceſs, and the ſtandard of rebellion was over · 


thrown, the regent found it his intereſt “ to court 
the friendſhip of England, whoſe aſſiſtance might 


be neceſſary in ſecuring to him the crown of 


France in caſe of the death of Louis the Fifteenth, 


who was a weak and ſickly boy. It was generally 
ſuſpected that Philip the Fifth would not think 
himſelf bound by his renunciation of the crown 
af France; and as Spain, under the adminiſtration 
of cardinal Alberoni, was beginning to awake from 


her lethargy, and to make vaſt preparations both 


by land and ſea, du Bois ſuggeſted: that the ſole 


purpoſe of theſe exertions was to aſſert the rights 
of Philip to the crown of France. The regent; 


accordingly renewed his overtures ; but the king, 


incenſed at his former equivocal conduct, would 
not cordially liſten to his offers, and opened a ne- 


gotiation with the court of Vienna and the States 


General for a ſeparate defenfive alliance. In con- Allances wich 


the E 
ſequence of theſe reſolutions, the ancient alliance — Holand 


with the United Provinces was renewed at Weſt- 
minſter on the'16th of February; a new defenſive 
| my with kg ns was ee on the 


; © The adden change of behaviour of the regent and hs court, oc- 
caſioned by the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, appears in lord Stair's 
Journal, A la cour on eſt tout etonne; les plus ſages commencent à 
traiter le Chevalier de St. George du Pretendant. II y a deux jours 


qu'il etoĩt le roy d' Angleterre par tout, et tout le monde avoit levs le 


| maſque. ll n'y ayoit plus en ſeul Frangois, quaſi perſonne de la . 
11 mettoit le * chez moy 
| 4 Hardwicke's Stare Papert, vd. 2. p. $300 


25th 


* 
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nformed 


1714 1720: the regent, that the departure of the Pretender to 


the other fide of the Alps, was an indiſpenſable 
preliminary. In vain France attempted to pre- 


vent the union of the three powers, by offering to 
conclude a defenfive alliance with Great Britain 


and the United Provinces, and in caſe of a war 
with the Emperor, to obſerve a neutrality in the 
Low Countries. The inſidiouſneſs of this propo- 
fal, did not eſcape the obſervation of Townſhend, 
who, in a letter to Horace Walpole, reprobated it 


as Chimerical and full of deluſion *; and expreſſed 


a determination to form ſuch alliances with. the 
Emperor and the States General, as would let the 
French ſee, that if they had a mind to fall out 
with one of them, they would certainly bring the 
reſt into the quarrel. el Ys 

Leder from Townſhend to Horace Walpole, 47th December 172 5- 


Walpole Papers, 


&« This morning the three mails, which came in from Holland, 
brought me your letters of the 27th and 3xft N. 8. which I have read 
to his majeſty, who was glad to ſee that the French ambaſſador was diſ- 


appointed in his hopes of the great effects his propoſal of neutrality for 


the Auſtrian Low Countries, in caſe of a war, would have in Holland. 
Indeed the *r r ſeems ſo chimerical, and is ſo full of deluſion, that 
it was hardly fit to be ſeriouſly offered by one, or received by the other. 


And none but France, who is uſed to contrive ſuch amuſing ſchemes, 


could pretend to 3 to ſtipulate with a third power, a neutrality for 
the dominions belonging to another, who may not conſent to it. For 
what could ſuch a convention between the Dutch and the French ſigni- 
fy, if the emperor, who is maſter of the country, ſhovld not think it for 


his intereſt to mind it? Methinks we are giving opportunities to France 


to play over the ſame game they did after the peace of Ryſwick, when 
the terrible apptehenſions. of a new war, made us and the Duteh run 
into the meaſures of the Partition Treaty, which was believed might be 
a wonderful preſervative againſt a war, but in effect, proved the ſource, ' 
and chief occaſion of it. We here, the States may be ſure, ſhall not 
be fond to engage in a new war, who feel the effects of one at preſent 
in our bowels ; let us, therefore, keep to our old maxims, and unite 
ſtrongly together. The way to avoid a war, is not to be much afraid 
of one, and to form ſuch an union among the allies, as to let the French 
ſee, that if they have a mind to fall out with one of us, they will cer- 


Theſe 


. rainly bring all the reſt into the quarrel,” 
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Theſe vigorous meaſures alarmed the regent; . 17 
and induced him now to court, with zeal and ſin- 1716. 
cerity, the friendſhip of England, Stair availed Ne and 


himſelf of theſe favourable ſentiments, to promote |}, 3 


the ſucceſs of the negotiation, But his addreſs, Britiſhcabingt, 
and the influence which he had gained. over the 
regent, gave umbrage to Torcy, d'Huxelles, and 
the French miniſters who were averſe to the treaty ; 
and they had intereſt ſufficient to have the nego- 
tiation transferred to the Hague, under the direc- 
tion of Chateauneuf, the French ambaſſador, _— 
was hoſtile to the whole tranſaction, | | 
Horace Walpole, as miniſter from En 
conducted the buſineſs with great ability. He 
counteracted the intrigues of Chateauneuf, and 
threw a momentary ſpirit into the weak and wa- 
vering counſels of the Dutch republic. He faw © 
and appreciated the advantages which would-re- 
ſult from an alliance with France, in inſuring do- 
meſtic ſecurity and foreign , franquillity, He was 
apprehenſive leſt the inſidious conduct of the 
regent might ſo far excite a juſt, thought impru- 
dent indignation in the king and miniſtry, as to 
induce them to reject all overtures of accommo- 
dation with France, and laboured inceſſantly to 
ayert what he juſtly conſidered ſo great an evil “. 


In 


, Tf 1 may venture to give your lordſhip my own ſentiments 
upon this matter,” it is very naturall to think that France has two 
views in her preſent conduct; 12, if the regent ſhould propoſe to en- 
ter into new engagements with bie majeſty, and the States, and they 

\ſhould accept of his propoſall, and make a treaty with him, he may 
deſign by t 2 means to amuſe and diſarm them, and thereby have 
a better qpportunity to attack either; or 29®, if the regents offers of 


this * ſhould be rejected, he may hope to take an 9 of ſuch 


» 
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Period n. In a conference with penfionary Heinfius, of 
$7140 1720- which Horace Walpole gives an account in a pri- 
— vate letter to Lord Townſhend, he details, in a 


few words, the advantages which would reſult 


to the king and nation, from an alliance with 


France 7. | rhe woo Bur oft {i 
 Townfhend had previouſly adopted the ſame 
ſentiments; and it was in a great meaſure owing 
to his ſuggeſtions, that the Britiſh. cabinet opened 
| EE | ' a NCgO» 


% 


majeſty has a deſign to keep his forces qn foot; and to quarrell with 
France; by not forgetting what is paſt, nor being willing to come to 
A better underſtanding with the regent ; and if ſuch a notion ſhould 
once take place, it would have a very ill effect in both countrys; but 
to ciſappoint France in theſe two views, may it not be adviſeable not 
to talk directly againſt an alliance with France, to prevent further 
miſchiefs, at Laſt ne further than to ſhow how neceſſary it is, after 
the regent's late conduct, to conclude the defenſive treaty with the Em- 


perour, preferable to any other whatſoever, ſince it cannot be ex- 


ed that his majeſty ſhould ſeek the friendſhip and confidence of 
France, after the uſage he has received from her; and if the regent 
ſhould make any propoſition for an alliance with his majeſty, an the 
States, it may be ſo far received-as to have it leiſurely conſidered, and 
his majeſty has reaſon and right enough to inſiſt upon ſome certain 
articles to be made part of has treaty, which, if accepted and exe- 
cuted, may putt us out of all apprehenſions of the Pretender; and if 
rejected, will expoſe the regent's ill deſigns to all the world. In the 
mean time, I ſuppoſe, that the defenfiye alhance with the Emperour 
ſhould be promoted as much as poſſible, and a force by ſea and er; 
ſufficĩent for our ſecurity, be kept up. For as of one ſide we mu 
take care of not being duped by France, we muſt on the other avoyd 
being thought deſirous of a quarrell, and irreconcileable, even for our 
own ſecurity, and the preſervation of the peace, Walpole Papers. 

4 4 The preſent ſituation of affairs in England can by no means 
be agreeable to him. On one hand, it can't be ſafe or prudent for 
his majeſty to break his troops and diſarm himſelf, untill he has rea- 
ſon to believe, that France has abandoned the cauſe of the Pretender; 
on the other fide the people of England may grow uneaſy at the bur-- 
then and expenſe af a ſtanding army; ſo that it is certainly the intent 
both of his majeſty and his miniſtry, to have a friendſhip and confi. 
dence, with France, that by having nothing to apprehend from thence 
the government may return to its naturall conſtitution of guards and 

rriſons, and enjoying perfect eaſe and repoſe; and I added, that 


- Rt is evident, by his myeſty's whole conduct, that he has done all 


Hat is poſſible for him to gain the regent's amity and-good-willy? 


. 
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a negotiation for a defenſive alliance with France. Chapter 4 


But the deceitful behaviour of Chateauneuf, and 
the dilatory proceedings of the Dutch, 


the neceſſity of more expeditious and deciſive 
meaſures. Lord Stair dexterouſty counteracted 


the intrigues of the French miniſters at Paris, by 


contriving to place the negotiation in the hands 


of du Bois, who repaired to Hanover, where the 
buſineſs was carried on by ſecretary Stanhope un- 


der the immediate auſpices of the king. - The ne- Conclifion of 


1716, 


enforced YO 


4 # 


gotiation was conducted with ſuch ſecrecy and . 


diſpatch, that an interval of a few days only 


elapſed between the arrival of du Bois, and * 
adjuſtment of the preliminaries “. 
After a few conferences, du Bois agreed, in the 


name of the regent, to ſend the Pretender be- by - 


yond the Alps, and to demoliſh the port of Mar- 


dyke +, called by Lord Townſhend, in a letter to Auguſt ar- 


Horace Wee « that TING thorn 1 in the fide 


3 "Correſpondener, Period II. A 


+ One of the articles in the treaty of Utrecht, exprefily ſtipulated 
the demolition of Dunkirk, from which port the trade of England 
and Holland had been incommoded during, the late war. The king 


of. France had literally fulfilled this article; but had, at the fame 
time, opened a new canal at Mardyke, which would have been 


equall rejudicial to the trade of Great Britain. Prior, at that time 


embaſſador at Paris, was ordered to preſent a memorial, Ake Eng of the 
333 of the gth article of the treaty of Utrecht. The kin 


nee declared in expreſs terms, that Mardyke was not Dank, * 
and that the treaty of Utrecht did not deprive him of the n — right 
proper 


of a ſoverei 2. conſtruẽt ſuch works as he ſhould judge 
for the preſervation of his ſubjects. The truth is, 1 the Engliſh 
—— ba been extremely negligent ; in ſtipulating the de- 


molition of Dunkirk, it could not be their intention that another and 
a better harhour ſhould he made on the fame coaſt: But that ſtipula- 


tion ſhould have been inſerted; and it was natural that all advantages 


ſhould be taken by the F rench, on whom ſuch articles were impaſed *, | 


. * Tindal, vol. 18. p. 327+ 51. | 


* 
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Period. © of England, on condition of confirming the 
1714 ©1722: article in the treaty of Utrecht, which guarantied 


the ſucceſſion of the crown of France to the houſe 
of. Orleans, mould Louis the Fifteenth die with- 


out iſſue. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH- 
1716. 


Situation of Af airs at Home. Conduct of the Prince of Wales, —Prece': 
rious and perplexed Situation of Townſbend and Walpole—Departure 
of Sunderland.—Cauſes of the King's Diſpleaſure againſt Townſhend 

and Walpole Their Oppoſition to his continental Politics.—Walpole's 
Kefiftance to the Payment of the German Treops.—Intrigues and Ar- 
rogance of the Hanoverian Minifters—Sanderland arries at Han- 
| Over ,—Cabals with the German Funto.— Gains Stanhope —Prevails 


en the King is diſmiſs Townſhend. 


W 1 LE Townſhend was thus ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in reſtoring conſequence and dignity 

to the Britiſh” negotiations abroad, and in ſecur- 
ing tranquillity at- home; while Walpole was 
conducting the affairs of finance with wiſdom and 
ability, and laying a plan to reduce the intereſt. 
of the national debt, an active cabal was under- 
mining the favour of the brother miniſters z. ad- 
vantage was taken of the king's proneneſs to jea⸗ 


and according to Lord Stair *, Prior, embaſſader at Pai is, ſeemed al- 
together unknowing as to the affair of Mardyke; to have had no in- 
ſtructions while the canal was making; and to have concerned himſelf 
no farther about it, ſince he delivered the memorials. The earl of Stair 
proſecuted the affair with greater zeal and vigour ; it now became an 
object of importance, and lord Townſhend obſerves to Horace Wal- 
pole, „ The article of Mardyke is in truth the chief and moſt efſen- 
tial point for the intereſt of I ORs for which * VET has occa- 
hon to deſire this alliance.“ 8 


* Hardwicke's State Papers, vol. 2. f. 528. 
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| lonſy ; every engine was employed againſt them at Chapter ys 


Hanover; and after a ſhort, but manly ftruggle, . | 
Townſhend: was diſmiſſed, and Wt reſigned 

his employment. 

his change in the on. was derived Go 2 ry 
from the miſunderſtanding between the king and miniſtration. 
the prince of Wales; the oppoſition of the ca- 

binet to ſome of the plans of continental politics 
propoſed at Hanover; the intrigues and arrogance . 

of the Hanoverian junto ; and the cabals of Sun- 

derland and Stanhope. * 

On the king's departure, the prince of Wales ConduR of the 
had aſſumed the internal adminiſtration of affairs, Was. 
and ſuch part of foreign tranſactions as could not 
be carried on at Hanover. The rebellion having 

been ſuppreſſed, and tranquillity reſtored, the 
people became gradually more and more fatisfied 
with the new government. The king's enemies 
imputed this ſatisfaction, which was the natural 
- conſequence of events, to the good conduct of 
the prince, and likewiſe affected to ſpread abroad, 
that many acts of grace, the opening of the com- 

' munication from Dover to Calais, and the diſpenſ- 
ing with paſſports, were owing to the ſame cauſe. 
Reports of his affability and condeſcenſion to all 
_ perſons, without diſtinction of parties, were circu- 
lated, with a miſchievous intention to decry the 
coldneſs and reſerve of the king; and his partial 
acquaintance with the Engliſh tongue, was mag- 
nified, and repreſented as a proof of his earneſt 
deſire to accommodate himſelf to the cuſtoms of 
the nation. He increaſed his popularity by a 

| ſhort | | 


; 
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niſters in England, and by the court which he 


1714 t0 1720. 
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ſhort progreſs into Kent; Suſſex, and Hampfhire, 
and addreſſes were preparing in ſeveral places, ex- 
tolling his wiſdom in the adminiſtration of affairs, 


and the graciouſneſs of his manners . Theſe, 
and other circumſtances, together with the ex- 


treme popularity + of the princeſs of Wales, were 
not concealed from the king, and could not fait 
to augment the diſguſt he had already enter- 
tained againſt his ſon. The prince till farther 
offended the king, by ſhewing particular attention 
to the duke of Argyle; by his reſerve to the mi- 


paid to the Tories. 

While' the minifters were thus axed to the 
reſentment of the prince, for their ſuperior at- 
tachment to his father, rumours were circulated 


that their favour was declining with the king. In 


feveral letters to Stanhope, Walpole bitterly com- 


Plains of their irkſome ſituation ; and, in the ex- 


tremity of his chagrin, compares himſelf and his 
colleagues, to galley flaves, chained to the oar t. 

In this uneaſy fituation, they judged it necefſhry 
for the king J ſervice, to remove the prejudices, 


and to acquire the confidence of the prince, 


which their prudence and addreſs had no ſooner. 


effected, by deſtroying the credit of Argyle, than 


they awakened the ſuſpicions of the king,” who - 


was. feelingly alive to ſentiments of Oy to- 
wards his lon. 


> 
4 


* Tindal, vol. 19. p. 33. 38. 
+ Political State of Great Britain, vol. 12. p. 140. . 
4 See M r nn II. 
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Another cauſe of the king's, diſpleaſure was, 83 | 
; I 0 g 


the oppoſition of the cabinet to the continental 


politics, and. their unwillingneſs to plunge. the oppoſition 5 
country into a war with Ruſſia. A diſpute. had continental po- 


ariſen between' the duke and nobles. of Necklen- 

burgh, in which the duke was ſupported by Peter 
the Great; the nobles by the Emperor, the king 
of Pruſſia, and George the Firſt, as elector of Han- 

over. George was influenced by Bernſdorf, who, 

being a noble of that duchy, was irritated againſt 
the Czar. Though theſe potentates embraced con- 

trary ſides, their views were the ſame, the e 

ſion of the duke's territories. 

Thoſe who indiſcriminately. cenſure the conn: 
of Walpole, have not ſcrupled to aſſert, that he 
embarked in every ſcheme. of aggrandizement 
which intereſt or ambition might ſuggeſt to the 
ſovereign: on the contrary, in this affair, he and 
Townſhend diſplayed that manly reſiſtance which 
does honour to their character, and refutes ſuch 


groundleſs accuſation. In the courſe of this 


quarrel, Bernſdorf propoſed to Stanhope the wild 
and daring project of ſeizing the ſhips, diſarming 


the forces of the Czar, by means of the Danes, 


and arreſting and detaining his perſon until 
his troops ſhould evacuate Denmark and Ger- 
many. Townſhend reprobated, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, this violent propoſal ; ; repreſented, that the 
. proſecution of the war in the north, would be the 
ruin of England, declared that parliament could 
not be induced to ſanction ſuch a profuſion of 
* * public money, for purpoſes . to her 

vo. I. | M real 


- 
- 6 


| 
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Period II. real intereſts ; recommended a peace with Sweden, 
1714 to 120. and ſtrongly urged the neceſſity of obtaining that 


bleſſing by ſome equivalent reſtitutions. The 


freedom of remonſtrance uſed on this occaſion, 


Influence of 
- the Germans, 


incenſed the king, who declared that he conſidered 
his deareſt intereſts ſacrificed to the parſimony of 
the Engliſh miniſtry. * His reſentment was ſtill 
farther inflamed againſt Walpole, by his declara- 
tion of the impracticability of replacing the money 
advanced for the pay of the troops of Munſter 
and Saxe Gotha, till the receipt of the ſums ap- 
propriated by parliament to that uſe. The anger 
of the king roſe ſo high, that Walpole was re- 
proached with having broken his promiſe ; the 
miniſter vindicated himſelf with becoming ſpirit, 
and declared, that though- he could not venture 
to contradif the king's aſſertion, yet, that if he 
had ever made ſuch a promiſe, it had Ws b his 
memory. 

The rapacity Ai ambition of the German fa- 
vourites had received ſeveral checks from the ſpi- 
rit and inflexibility of Townſhend and Walpole ; 
they had hoped to appropriate to themſelves * 
ſums from the grant of the French lands in the 
iſland of St. Chriſtopher, ceded at the peace, and 
the ducheſs of Munſter had engaged for a ſum of 
money to procure a peerape for Sir Richard Child, 
a violent Tory. Both theſe meaſures were coun- 
teracted, to the great mortification of the whole 
junto. The haughty and intereſted miſtreſs, ac- 
cuſtomed to domineer over the miniſters of the 
eleQorate, could ill brook to be thwarted by the 


2 Engliſh 
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Engliſh cabinet. Robethon diſplayed his reſent- Chapter 1g. 
went by the moſt infolent demand, and petulant . 
reproofs *, _ 

Although the earl of Sunderland, foon after his Arrival and 
arrival at Gohre, ſecured the powerful aid of 'the — — 8 
Hanoverian junto, by the promiſe of obtaining a Hanover. 
repeal of the diſqualify ing clauſe in the act of ſet- Oftober 22. | 
tlement, yet his intrigues had no other chance 
of beipg attended with ſucceſs, unleſs he could 
gain ſecretary Stanhope, who owed his appoint- 
ment ſolely to the influence of Townſhend, and 
the friendſhip of the Walpoles, and poſſeſſed their 
implicit confidence. As Townſhend himſelf, on Give Stan» · 
account of his wife's pregnancy, declined going to 
Hanover, his colleague was entruſted with that 
important ſervice ;. he was to keep the king ſteady 
to his miniſters in England, and to watch and baffle 
the intrigues which might be formed to remove 
them. Stanhope appeared peculiarly qualified for 

this taſk, A long and intimate connection with 
Walpole, had bound them in the ſtricteſt ties of 
friendſhip, and when Walpole recommended him 
to Townſhend, he anſwered for his integrity, as 
for his own. Stanhope himſelf had made no ap- 
plication for the office of ſecretary. His fre- 
quent reſidence in camps, and ſkill in the pro- 
3 of arms, rendered him, in his own opinion, 

| for a military than a civil ſtation; and 
. alpole propoſed it, he conſidered the offer 
as a matter of raillery, and applied his band to his 


* + See Correſpondence; Period I. paſſin, Political State of Greag 
| nn, vol. 18. p. 477+ | 
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Period 11. ſword *. It was not till after much perſuaſion, 


1714 has 1720. 


and the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that his compli- 
ance would materially contribute to the ſecurity 


Hof the new adminiſtration, that he was induced 


to accept the poſt, ty 1 
One of the principal charges b ee 
had received from his friends in England, was to 
be on his guard againſt the intrigues of Sunder- 
land; Who had, under pretence of ill health, ob- 
tained the king's permiſſion to go to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. At the time of his departure, he had given 
the moſt poſſitive aſſurances of repentance and 
concern, for his late endeavours to remove his 
colleagues, and after the moſt ſolemn profeſſions 
ol friendſhip and union, had condeſcended to. aſk 
their advice for the regulation of his conduct at 
Hanover, to which place he intended to apply for 
leave to proceed. Townſhend and Walpole ſuſ- 
pected his ſincerity; they had experienced his abi- 
lities; they knew his ambition, and they dreaded 
the aſcendancy which he might obtain, through 
the channel of the Hanoverians, over the king. 
But they implicitly truſted in the ſagacity and in- 
tegrity of Stanhope, either to prevent his appear- 
ance at Hanover, or, if he came, to counteract his 
views. Stanhope, however, did not follow their 
directions, for when Sunderland demanded acceſs 
to the king, inſtead of oppoſing, he ORs the 
"NY withtall his e lan 4 . 
. From Lord A Oh: 
| Þ See Correſpondence, e 3th, Pero TY 
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The mode of correſpondence adopted, during his 
continuance at Hanover, ſufficiently proved the 
unbounded confidence placed in Stanhope. - Wal- 
pole wrote in his own hand, occaſional letters of 
the moſt private nature, in which he repreſented 
the internal ſtate of affairs, the behaviour of the 
prince, the ſentiments of individuals, and the 


Ge 15. 
1716. 


: 


conduct of Bothmar and other perſons Who were 


caballing againſt them. In addition to this mode 


of communication, Stephen Poyntz, the confi- 


dential ſecretary of lord Townſhend, was appointed 
a ſupernumerary clerk in the fecretary of ſtate's of- 
fice.. His principal employment was to lay before 
Stanhope ſuch occurrences. and. obſervations as 
Townſhend and. Methuen, who ated as, ſecretary 


of tate during the abſence of Stanhope, thought 


improper.to. be inſerted in their public diſpatches. 


He was never to write but through the channel” | 
of a meſſenger, and Stanhope was requeſted. to 


communicate theſe letters only to the king, under 
the ſtrongeſt injunctions of ſecrecy, or to withhold 
them at diſcretion. With the ſame precautions, 
and by the ſame conveyance, Stanhope was to ſend, 
under cover to Poyntz, ſuch particulars as the king 


might judge 1 improper and inconvenient to be laid 


before the prince, or the cabinet council *.. 


In this confidential. correſpondence, Townlhead 0 
and Walpole ſtated freely their objections to the 
continental ee declared their dillatisfaction at 


* * a beam . Stanhope, 1716 enen, e 
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the interference of the Hanoverians, and their con- 


140 4729 tempt at their venal and intereſted conduct. They 


thus put it in his power to betray their private 


' ſentiments, and to increaſe the averſion of the 


Hanoverian junto. The ſeduction therefore of 
Stanhope from his former friends, was a maſter- 


piece of art, as the defection of the perſon. in whom 


they placed the moſt implicit confidence, rendered 
every attempt to baffle the efforts of Sunderland 


ineffectual, becauſe the mine was not diſcovered 
: until it was ſprung. 


At what preciſe period, or vy that inducement 
dene was gained by Sunderland, cannot be 
poſitively aſcertained ; but from the general diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of his character, I am led to con- 
clude, that he did not lightly betray his friends, or 
yield to the ſuggeſtions of Sunderland from venal 


or ambitious motives. The private information I 


have received, and the letters which paſſed between 
Stanhope and Walpole, ſeem to prove, that Sun- 
derland had convinced him, that the Engliſh cabi- 
net were ſecretly counteracting the concluſion of 

the alliance with France, that their oppoſition to 
the northern tranſactions was a dereliction of the 


principles on which the revolution was founded; 
and he was made to believe that his friend Walpole 


had broke his word with the king in the affair of 
the Munſter and Saxe Gotha troops. 

This coolneſs of Stanhope towards the two mi- 
niſters was ſtill further augmented by the tranſac- 


tions in Holland, and the conduct of Horace Wal- 
5 pole, whole frank and open character {corned to diſ-· 


guiſe 
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guiſe his ſentiments, and refuſed to follow orders a TY 
which he conſidered as repugnant to honour and 1716. 
plain dealing. He had cenſured the proceedings 
at Hanover, in regard to the politics of the north, 
in terms {till ſtronger than thoſe uſed by Townſ- 
hend. He lamented that the whole ſyſtem of af- 
fairs in Europe, ſhould be entirely ſubverted on 
account of Mecklenburgh. To Horace Walpole 
had been intruſted the ſecret negotiation of the 
defenſive treaty with France, and while it was car- 
rying on, the ſtricteſt ſecrecy was enjoined. After- 
wards it was thought prudent to remove the ne- 
gotiation. to Hanoyer, where, as has been already 
obſerved, it was conducted by ſecretary Stanhope 
himſelf, and du Bois, and the proceedings commu- 
nicated to Horace Walpole. During its progreſs 
he had ſolemnly aſſured the penſionary and greffier, 
that no treaty would be concluded ſeparately from 
the Dutch; but the urgency of affairs, and the 
king's impatience to ſettle the preliminaries befare 
the regent of France could avail himſelf of the diſ- 
ſentions with Ruſſia to ſupport the Czar in the 
affair of Mecklenburgh, rendered it impolitic to 
wait for the dilatory proceedings of the Dutch 
republic, and full powers were therefore forwarded 
to him and lord Cadogan, as joint plenipotentiaries 
at the Hague, to ſign the treaty with du Bois, 
without farther delay. On the receipt of theſe 
orders, Horace Walpole earneſtly exhorted Sunder- 
land and Stanhope at Hanover, to intercede with 
the king to diſpenſe with his ſigning the treaty, 
and requeſted lord Townfhend to obtain permiſ- 
| M 4 ſion 
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Period II. ſion of the prince of Wales for his return to Eng- 
1714 to 1720. land, under pretence of ill health. He declared, 


in the moſt poſitive and unequivocal manner, that 
no conſideraticn on earth ſhould induce him to 


compiy; that he would relinquiſh all preſent and 


future advantages, and lay his life at the king's 


feet, rather than be guilty of ſo nefarious an action. 


Theſe repeated remonſtrances had their effect, and 


permiſſion was at length granted from Hanover, 


that he might depart, and leave to Cadogan 2 
ſignature of the treaty. 

Durſhg his reſidence at Gohre, Sunderland re- 
ceived many marks of favour, and by his conſum- 
mate addreſs. foon acquired the full confidence 
of the king. He found it no difficult matter to 
ſelect, from the numerous tranſactions in which 
Townſhend had been employed, ſome apparent 


inſtances” of difreſpe&, or of negle& in his de- 


partment. But it is remarkable, that notwith- 
ſtanding the known zeal of Townſhend for the 


French treaty, that although he was the original 


adviſer and promoter of it, and had gradually ſur- 
mounted the indifference of the king *, the oppo- 


ſition of Sunderland, the diſapprobation of Stan- 


hope, and the objections of the Hanoverian mi- 


niſters, yet it was now alledged as a crime againſt 
him, that he had purpoſely delayed its ſignature. 


This extraordinary imputation was conveyed to 
him in letters from the king, Stanhope, and Sun- 


| derland. The letter from the king is ne but 


. Lond Towmtent's kt to he king, 1 
that 
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that of Sunderland * will give a ſtriking proof of Chapter 1g. 


the influence he had already gained over his maſter, 
and the imperiouſneſs of his character, when he 
delivered his cenſures in fo harſh and authoritative 
a manner to the prime miniſter in England. 


While the anſwer to the charge was expected at 


Hanover, Sunderland urged another ſubject of 
complaint, which made a ſtill greater impreſſion on 
the king, and contributed to the ſucceſs of his in- 
trigues. He availed himſelf, with great addreſs, 
of the miſunderſtanding with the prince of Wales. 
He inſinuated to the king, that Townſhend and 
Walpole were caballing with the duke of Argyle 
and the. earl of Ilay; that their repeated remon- 
ſtrances to draw him from Hanover, were only ſo 
many feints to cover their own inſidious deſigns ; 
that their great object was to detain him abroad, 
and by urging the neceſſity of tranſacting the pub- 
lic buſineſs, to induce him to inveſt the prince of 
Wales with fuller powers, and enable him to open 


the parliament, and to obtain an increaſed, perma- 
nent, and independent intereſt. The effect of theſe 


repreſentations was aided by the anxious ſolicitude 
which the prince diſcovered, on all occaſions, to 
open the parliament in perſon, and by his impru- 
dence in preſſing Stanhope, by means of a letter 
from Townſhend, to obtain a ſpeedy anſwer, an- 
nouncing the king's definitive reſolutions . 


1716. 


Theſe inſinuations, ſeconded by the Hanoverian 


ie. and miniſters, having wan a Oe im- 


® ane e Period II. November 11. 
7 Correſ * 
preſſion, 
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Period II. preſſion, Sunderland adviſed the king to demand of 
2 to 1720. the cabinet council, the heads of the buſineſs to be 
brought forward in the next ſeſſion; and to declare 
that he was deſirous of paſſing the winter at Han- 
over, if any expedient could be adopted for ſum- 
moning the parliament, and tranſacting affairs. 
This demand being forwarded to the miniſter, the 
council inſtantly deliberated on the meſſage, and 
Townſhend, anxious to gratify the inclination of 
the king, tranſmitted a favourable anſwer, by his 
confidential friend and brother-in-law Horace 
_ Walpole, who had juſt arrived from the Hague. 
He was ſo anxious to convey this diſpatch with all 
poſſible ſpeed, that he quitted London on the 
13th of November, the evening of its ſignature, 
left the Hague on the 17th, and, travelling night 
and day, arrived at Gohre on the 22d. He flat- 
tered himſelf with a favourable reception, as the 
meſſenger of good tidings, but found the ſtate of 
affairs far different from that which his languize 
expectations had ſuggeſted. 
He found the king devoted to Sunderland, and 
exaſperated againft his brother and 'Townſhend, to 
whom the letters on the delay in ſigning the French 
treaty, expreſſive of high indignation, had juſt 
been forwarded. He found him till greatly diſ- 
ſatisfied with their oppoſition to the plan of north- 
ern politics, diſguſted with the backwardneſs of 
Walpole to advance the ſubfidies for his troops of 
Saxe Gotha and Munſter, and ſo ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the danger of permitting the prince of Wales 
to open the parliament in perſon, as to declare that 
e's | na 
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no conſideration ſhould induce him to conſent to Chapter 15. 


the grant of diſcretionary powers for that purpoſe. 
He found Stanhope diſpleaſed with the conduct of 
Townſhend, and convinced that his negotiations 


for the peace with France, and for the operations 


in the north, were unte- aan by the Engliſh 
cabinet. 

The frankneſs and warmth of his temper, im- 
pelled him without diſguiſe to ſpeak plain truths, 
and to expoſtulate with a manly freedom and dig- 
nified ſpirit, which aſtounded Sunderland, and diſ- 
concerted Stanhope. He reminded Stanhope in 
particular, that he owed his high fituation to 


Townſhend and his brother; he remonſtrated with 


him for having concurred with their enenũes, and 
affirmed that the ſuſpicions he had entertained 
againſt Townſhend were totally groundleſs. He 
candidly avowed, that if blame was incurred by 
any delay in ſigning the treaty with France, that 
blame muſt attach ſolely to him, whoſe delicacy 
prevented him from affixing his name to an act, 


after he had ſolemnly affured the leading men in 


Holland, that England would not conclude a ſe- 
parate treaty. He finally anſwered for the honour 
and friendſhip of the bn miniſters in Eng- 
land. 


Stanhope, affected ith theſe remonſtrances, ſo 
forcibly urged by his friend, acknowledged that he 


had been deceived by falſe ſuggeſtions; ſpoke of 


Townſhend and Walpole in terms af praiſe and 


£ affection; expreſſed a high ſenſe of his obligations 


to _— requeſted that what was paſt might be 
forgotten, 


1716. 
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_ Period II. forgotten, and what was to come might be im- 


1714 to 1720. 


juſtißes him- 


proved; and promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner 
to uſe his influence with the king, which he repre- 
ſented as very conſiderable, in favour of thoſe who 
had committed to him his preſent truſt. Horace 
Walpole was fully ſatisfied with theſe declarations. 
Stanhope ſeemed to act in conformity with his 
promiſes, and to labour to efface the ill impreſſions 
which the king had entertained of his miniſters in 
England. Sunderland appeared confounded; the 
Hanoverians abaſhed; and the king inclined to 
recover his former ſatisfaction and complacency. 
While theſe favourable ſymptoms of returning 
good will and harmony apparently prevailed, the 
anſwer of Townſhend to the charges of delaying che 
| fignature to the French treaty, arrived at Gohre. 
To Sunderland's infolent reproofs he did not con- 
deſcend to make any reply; to Stanhope he wrote 
only a few lines, teſtifying his concern and indig- 
nation at being betrayed by one in whom he placed 
the moſt "implicit confidence; but his anſwer to 
the king“, contained a full and dignified refuta- 
tion of the malicious calumnies and miſrepreſenta- | 
tions of his enemies; and was written in a ſtyle and 
manner, expreſſing without diſguiſe the high opinion 
which he entertained of his own character.. 
This manly and ſpirited letter appeared to have 
its due effect. The king, convinced that he had 
haſtily and unjuſtly accuſed lord Townſhend, can- 
oxy re a hepa his miſtake: eee highly 


* November 11 See Corieſpondence; Period il „ 
| affected 
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affected with a letter from his friend Walpole, juſ- Chapter 15. 


tifying himſelf and. Townſhend from the ma- 
licious imputations laid to their charge, renewed 
his proteſtations of gratitude and devotion, and 
. - requeſted the interference of Horace Walpole 
to bring about a thorough. reconciliation, and 
to re-eſtabliſh the former harmony and good 
underſtanding... The king commiſſioned him to 
convey the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of reſtored con- 
fidence in his faithful counſellors in England; 
and Horace Walpole quitted Gohre with a full con- 
viction that all reſentment had totally ſubſided, 
and that Stanhope was ſincere; and he was as 
anxious to return to England with the good tidings, 
as he had been eager to repair to Hanover with the 
letter from the cabinet council. 
lis journey being ſomewhat retarded "a, un- 
foreſeen accidents on the road, and by the difficulty 
of croſſing Maeſland Sluys, he did not arrive in 
London till the 11th of December. He inſtantly 
executed his commiſſion; delivered to Townſhend 
and his brother Stanhope's letters, containing the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of devotion and friendſhip; 
announced the king s favourable declarations; re- 
conciled all parties, and re-eſtabliſhed, as he 
thought, the moſt perfect harmony and good under- 
ſtanding in the cabinet. But he had ſcarcely ef- 


fected this happy reconciliation, before diſpatches 


were brought from Stanhope, announcing the 


1716. 


king's command to remove Townſhend from the Removal of 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, and to offer him the Townlhend. 


| ak Beutenaney of Ireland. As Brereton, who 
| 8 
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| Pecan, conveyed tlieſe diſpatches without being appriſed 
1714to 1720. of their contents, could not have quitted Gohre 


more than three days ſubſequent to the departure 
of Horace Walpole, it was obvious' that he had 
been duped: and deceived, that the plan for the 
removal of Townſhend had been then ſettled; and 
that the ſolemn promiſes, made by Stanhope, were 
never intended to be fulfilled. A letter from Sun- 
derland to one of his friends, of the ſame date with 
thoſe that brought the diſmiſſion of Townſhend, 
fully proved the motives which influenced the 
king to countenance this proceeding. It accuſed 
Townſhend, Walpole, and the chancellor, of ca- 
balling with the prince of Wales and Argyle, and 
forming deſigns againſt the king's authority“. In 
fat, the letter from the cabinet council, which 
Horace Walpole had conveyed to Gohre, was the 
death warrant of Townſhend's adminiſtration. It 
contained many expreſſions and opinions highly 
_ unfavourable to the ſentiments and inclinations of 
the king, and wholly oppoſite to the views of the 


| Hanoverian junto. By the demand, that full and 


_ diſcretionary powers ſhould be ſent to the prince 
of Wales, it confirmed the opinion ſuggeſted by 
lord Sunderland, that the object of the miniſters in 
England, was to exalt the ſon above the father, 
and to ſhew that the buſineſs of parliament could 
be tranfa&ed by the prince of Wales. It irritated 
the king to ſuch a degree, that the immediate re- 
moval of the miniſter would have been the Inevi- 


* See Towmhepd's las u Slingelandy, January , 1717. Cor» 
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table conſequence, had not the preſence of Horace Chapter 15. 
1716. 


Walpole, and his expoſtulations with Stanhope, 
diſconcerted, for a ſhort time, the plans of Sunder- 
land. But the favourable impreſſions which his 
repreſentations and the manly reply of Townſhend 
had effected, were ſoon worn off by the ſuggeſtions 
of the Hanoverian junto ; the king's jealouſy again 
returned with redoubled force, and Townſhend was 
diſmiffed. 


Townſhend . the pee account of Townſhend 


his diſmiſſion with no leſs ſurpriſe than indigna- we 7 ne 


tion. In his letter to the king, he announced his P Dee. i 


reſolution to decline the offer of the lord leuten- 


ancy, with great dignity and ſpirit. 


« * ] have received with. deference, and with His letter te 


the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, your majeſty's commands, 
intimated by M. ſecretary Methuen, depriving me 
of the office of ſecretary of ſtate. I moſt 'humbly 
demand permiſſion to remind your majeſty of 
what I ſaid, when you did me the honour to confer 
on me that employment; that I ſhould eſteem 
myſelf happy, if I had as much capacity as zeal and 
affection for your majeſty's ſervice, in which caſe I 
am ſure that your majeſty would have every reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with my ſervices. I can venture to 
affirm with truth, that the deſire of teſtifying my 
gratitude has been the only motive capable of hi- 
therto ſupporting me under the fatigues of my 
employment. I am highly ſenſible of the honour 

which your majeſty confers on me, by condeſcend- 


® — Papers,——$ce the French letter, of which this is the 
original draught, in the Correſpondenee, 


ing 


the king. 
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ing to appoint me lord, lieutenant of Ireland: But 


as my domeſtic affairs do not permit me to reſide 


out of England, I ſhould hold. myſelf to be totally 
unworthy of the choice which your majeſty has 
been pleaſed to make, if I were capable of enjoying 
the large appointments annexed to that honour- 
able office, without doing the duty of it. I truſt 


that your majeſty will grant me the permiſſion to 


attend to the private affairs of my family, which I 
have too much neglected. Vet I will venture to 


aſſure your majeſty, that whatever may be my 


ſituation, your majeſty will always find me a faith- 
ful and grateful ſervant, anxious to promote, with 
all his power, your majeſty's ſervice; having the 


honour of being, with the moſt inviolable attach- 


ment, fire, your majeſty's moſt humble, moſt obe- 
dient, and moſt faithful ſubject and ſervant.” ?“ 
In a ſhort letter to Stanhope, Townſhend calmly 
reproached him for the duplicity of his conduct, 
and particularly dwelt on the violation of his pro- 
miſes to Horace Walpole. But Stanhope had to 
encounter the ſtill ſeverer reproaches from his con- 
ſidential friend, Walpole. ' To him he opened him- 
ſelf in a private letter, which was delivered twenty- 
four hours before that which announced the diſ- 
miſſion of Townſhend. In this apology he was 
extremely anxious to juſtify his conduct, and to 
attribute his acquieſcence to the poſitive commands 
of the king, who bitterly complained of the warmth 
and impracticability of Townſhend's temper and 
manners, and he imputed ſolely to his own influ- 
ence, that the diſgrace of the miniſter was ſoftened | 
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by the offer of the lord lieutenancy. He took 
merit to himſelf for having removed the preju- 
dices which the king had entertained againſt Wal- 
pole, and earneſtly exhorted him to employ his in- 
* tereſt with lord Townſhend to accept the prof- 
fered dignity. The reader will find, in the cor- 
reſpondence, this ſpecious juſtification of his 
conduct, and the reproachful anſwers of Waldes 
who after complaining of the hardſhip with which 
Townſhend was treated, obſerved, that it was 
ſtill more unjuſt to load him with falſe imputa- 
tions to juſtify ſuch ill treatment, and concluded 


Chapter 15. 
1716. 


Walpole re- 


— Stan- 


i 


with expreſſing his reſolution to act invariably 


with him; 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH:: 


17 1 6—1717. 


Diſcontenti in England and Holland at the Diſgrace of Townſhend — 
Sunderland and Stanhope, and the Hanoverians, are alarmed — 


| Apologize for their Conduf.—The King prevails upon him to accept 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland —Motives for his Condu&#.—Townſ- 


bend and Walpole coldly ſupport Government. Sunderland increaſes 


bis Party.—Townſhend diſmiſſed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Tre- 

land.— M alpole propoſes and carries his Scheme for reducing the 

Intereſt of the National Debt — Hens. Many of the leading 
Whigs follow his  Example.—Weakneſs of the new Adminiftration. 


Tus precipitate manner in which Townſhend was 

removed from the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
was occaſioned by a violent burſt of reſentment and 
jealouſy in the king. But as ſoon as the firſt emo- 
tions of anger had ſubſided, and the firſt raptures 


Alarms on 
diſmiſſion of 
Townſhend. 
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'of triumph among thoſe who had obtained his 


1714 0 1720. {{{ſorace had given way to ſober and ſerious re- 
diſgrac given way 


In England. 


In Holland. 


flection, the whole body began to be alarmed at 
the fatal conſequences which ſeemed likely to enſue 
from that event. 

Reports were (tranſmitted from England, that 
theſe meaſures had excited very ſerious diſcontents 
and miſtruſts amongſt the monied men in the city; 
that the greater part of the Whigs were highly ex- 
aſperated'; that of the cabinet council, Devon- 
ſhire, Orford, Cowper, Walpole, and Methuen. 
adhered inviolably to the fallen miniſter, and that 
their ſeceſſion might create a dangerous diviſion, 
and diſtract the plans already concerted for the 
enſuing ſeſſion. But above all conſiderations they 
dreaded the oppoſition of Walpole, who took a 
principal lead in the houſe of commons; and 
whoſe ability for the affairs of finance was ſo well 
underſtood,- as. to render it difficult to ſupply his 
place at the head of the treaſury at this particular 
juncture, when he was forming a ſcheme, which 
bad been highly applauded by the king, for re- 


ducing the intereſt of the national debt. 


Theſe apprehenſions were not 'confined to Eng- | 


land, but extended to foreign parts, and par- 


ticularly Holland, Many calumnious imputa- 


tions having been inſinuated by Sunderland and 
the (Ee THEY Townſhend wrote a full and 


ſpirited juſtification of his and Walpole's con- 


duct, and detailed the real motives which had 
occaſioned their diſgrace, in a letter * to his 


* Correſpondence, ; | 
j cionfi- 
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corifdential friend, Slingelandt, .afterwards pen- Chapter 18. 
fionary of Holland; who ſtrongly expreſſed regret 1716 to 1917, 
at his diſmiſſion, and concern at his refuſal ts 
accept the lord lieutenancy of Ireland. | 
This letter had a very ſtriking effect upon his 
friends in Holland. Penſionary Heinſius, Fagel, 
Slingelandt, Duvenvoirde, and other leading men 
in that republic, expreſſed the moſt ſerious con- 
cern at the fatal conſequences which might reſult 
to the united intereſts of the two countries from 
this, fatal diviſion; and reprobated a meaſure; 
which, according to their opinion, was calculated 
to make the crown totter on the head of the 
king. The opinion of theſe men, watmly at- 
tached to the Engliſh intereſt, had great weight 
with George the Firſt, - during the ſhort time 
which he paſſed at the Hague, on his return to 
England. | 
The terror of Sunderland and Stanhope on this 7 
occaſion, is fully proved by the extraordinary at- and — 
tention they now paid to Townſhend and Wal- 
pole. Sunderland apologized for having accuſed 
them of caballing with the duke of Argyle; and 
acknowledged that the feport had originated 
from a miſrepreſentation of Lord Cadogan; whoſe 
haſty temper was well known. He expreſſed his 
regret and repentance for having written an inſo- 
lent letter * to the earl of Orford, in which he 
had infulted the cabinet minifters who adhered 
to Townſhend, Both he and Stanhope vied in 


*' See letter from 54. Duvenyortds to Lord Townſhend..=Corre- 
: CO. | 
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making the moſt artful excuſes for their paſt con- 


1714 0.1720-dy@ ; declared that they did not in the ſmalleſt 


degree contribute to his diſgrace, and threw the 
whole blame on the Hanoverians. They finally 


expatiated on the danger to the true Whig in- 


_ tereſt, if Townſhend now deſerted his tried friends. 


Stanhope wrote in the ſtrongeſt manner to Wal- 
pole, and uſed every argument to appeaſe his re- 
| ſentment. He renewed his aſſeverations, that the 
removal of the miniſter was the ſole determina- 
tion of his royal maſter, pronounced it an impoſ- 
ſible attempt to think of perſuading the king to 
recall his commands; expreſſed his apprehenſions 
of the dangerous conſequences, if Walpole and 
the other leaders of the Whigs ſhould deem it ne- 
ceſſary to reſign; and repeated his earneſt entrea- 
ties to prevent things from being carried to ſuch 
extremities as he dreaded to think of. He ex- 
horted Methuen, who declared his reſolution of 
acting with Walpole, not to deſert the good 
cauſe; and throw the king into the hands of the 
Tories; but ſolicited his humble interpoſition 
with Townſhend and Walpole: They may poſ- 
ſibly he added, © unking their maſter, or (what 
I do before God think very poſſible) make him 
abdicate; but they will never force him to make 
| Townſhend ſeererary *.” On their arrival in Eng- 
land, they acted in the ſame abje& manner, and 
continued to make the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 
fion. e 


Letter from Stanhope to Methuen.—Correſpondence. | 
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The king himſelf treated Townſhend with the Chapter 16. 
moſt flattering marks of diſtinction. He apolo- ! 2 . 
gized in perſon for the precipitation with which CY of the 
he had deprived him of the ſeals, and acknow- NY 
ledged that he had been impoſed upon by falſe 
reports; he ſent Bernſdorf to repreſent the fatal 
effects which would be derived from his oppoſi- 
tion at this period! That artful miniſter offered 
him, in his maſter's name, a reſtoration to his 
former favour, and every ſatisfaction which he 
could deſire; declared that the king having taken 
from him the ſeals, could not immediately reſtore 
them conſiſtently with his own honour ; promiſed 
that no other changes ſhould be made; intrefted 
him to accept the proffered dignity. He aſſured | = 

him that he might conſider that office only as a 
temporary poſt,” and be permitted to reſign it at 
pleaſure, in exchange for _ other he ſhould 
prefer *. 

As it was impoſſible, after the inſolent letters of Towntlend ' 
Sunderland, and the inſidiqus conduct of Stan- mg | 
hope, that he could ever repoſe any confidence in ancy. 
thoſe who had thus inſulted and decerved him, he 
would have acted a nobler and a wiſer part, had 
he declined accepting any office. Had he per- 
ſiſted in his refuſal of the lord heutenancy, had | 
Walpole, Devonſhire, Orford, Cowper, Methuen, 2 [| 
and Pulteney, inſtantly reſigned on his dimiſſion, i 
the party of Sunderland was ſo weak and inſuffi- 

cient, that he could not have obtained a majority 


1717. 
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in parliament. But Townſhend, mollified by the 
ſolicitations of the king, overcome by the im- 
portunities of his friends in Holland, and dreading 
the conſequences of a diſunion of the Whigs at 
this moment, when an invaſion from Sweden was 
threatened, at length accepted the vice- royalty, 
and remaining in England, aſſiſted at the delibe - 


rations of the cabinet. All the friends of Townſ- 


Proceedings 


in parliament. 


Feb. 21- 


March 4. 


Freſh divi - 
ſions. 


hend were ſuffered to continue in their places. 
Methuen, who had acted as ſecretary of ſtate 
during the abſence of Stanhope, now ſucceeded 
to the ſouthern department. Walpole remained 
at the head of the treaſury ; and the great body 
of the Whigs till oppeared to Log with union and 
cordiality. | 

In conſequence of this apparent amity, the op- 
poſition in the commons was ſo trifling, that the 
addreſs, thanking the king for laying before the 
houſe the paper proving the projected invaſion 


from Sweden, paſſed unanimouſly *; and when 
the eſtimates relating to the land forces were pre- 


ſented, the motion for putting off the conſidera - 
tion, was carried by a triumphant majority of 222 
voices againſt 57 +. 

But the good underſtanding between the dit- 
ferent members of adminiſtration, did not long 
continue, It ſoon appeared, that the king's 
promiſes of favour, made by Bernſdorf to Townl- 


hend and Walpole, were not fulfilled ; and that 


he placed his chief confidence in Sunderland and 


| Stan- 
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Stanhope. New diviſions took place; Townſhend Chapter 16. 
and Walpole continued to defend the meaſures of 7 2 1777: 
government, but their ſupport was cold and for- 

mal, and ſo different from their former zeal, as 

plainly ſhewed extreme diſſatisfaction. Sunder- 

land had now conſiderably increaſed his party, and 
thought himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to carry on the 

public buſineſs, and defy the oppoſition. In this 
ſituation, an open rupture in the cabinet was un- 
avoidable. The firſt public ſymptoms of this dif- 

ference appeared in the houſe of commons. On a 
motion that a ſupply be granted to enable the 

king to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes 

and ſtates, as may prevent any apprehenſions from 

the deſigns of Sweden for the future : Walpole, 

who on all ſuch occaſions uſed to give a great bias 

to.the houſe, maintained a profound filence, and 

the reſolution was carried by a majority of only 4 March gib. 
voices. 

As it was evident that this mode of inc 
proceeding originated from the party of which 
Townſhend was leader, he received, on the fame Tgnhend's 
evening, a letter from Stanhope, announcing his dilmiion. 
diſmiſſion. 

The king himſelf ſo highly appreciated the 5 r- re. 
vices and talents of Walpole, that he dreaded his 
reſignation, and was perſuaded to remove Townf- 
hend, under the belief that he would {till remain 
at the head 'of the treaſury. When Walpole, 

therefore, c on whe following n 9 an 


* N ; 
N 4 audience, 
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Period H. audience, and gave up the ſeals, the king was ex- 
1714 to 1720. tremely ſurpriſed, He refuſed to accept his re- 


ſignation, expreſſed a high ſenſe of his ſervices in 
the kindeſt and ſtrongeſt terms; declared that he 
had no thoughts F; parting with ſo faithful a 
counſellor ; intreated” him not to retire, and re- 


placed the ſeals in his hat. To this Walpole re- 
plied, with no leſs concern than firmneſs, that 
however well inclined he might be to obey his, 


majeſty's commands, yet it would be impoſſible to 


ſerve him faithfully with thoſe miniſters to whom 


he had lately given his favour, © They will pro- 


poſe to me,” he ſaid, © both as chancellor of the 
exchequer, and in parliament, fuch things, that if 
I agree to ſupport them, my credit and reputation 


will. be loſt ; and if I diſapprove or oppoſe them, 


J muſt forfeit your majeſty's favour. For I, in my 


ſtation, though not the author, mult be anſwer- 


able to my king and to my country for all the 
meaſures which may be adopted by adminiſtra- 


tion.” At the concluſion of theſe words, he again 
laid the ſeals upon the table ; the king returned 


them not leſs than ten times, and when the miniſter 


as often replaced them on the table, he gave up the 


- ſtruggle, and reluctantly accepted his reſignation, 
_ expreſſing great concern and much reſentment at 
his determined perſeverance. At the concluſion | 
of this affecting ſcene, Walpole came into the ad- 
joining apartment, and thoſe who were preſent, 
witneſſed the anguiſh of his countenance, and 


obſerved that his eyes were ſuffuſed with tears. 
8 Thals 


— 
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Thoſe who immediately entered into the cloſet, Chapter 16. 
found the king no leſs diſturbed and agitated *, 1719 9 1717, 


Theſe removals were ſoon followed by an almoſt Further © 
| changes. 


total change in the adminiſtration. . Devonſhire, 


Orford, Methuen, and Pulteney, reſigned; Stan- 


hope was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer ; Sunderland and Ad- 
diſon ſecretaries of ſtate; the duke of Bolton lord 


lieutenant of Ireland, and the duke of Newcaſtle 5 
lord chamberlain; the earl of Berkley firſt lord of, 


the admiralty, and the duke of Kingſton retained 
the office of privy ſeal, to which he had been no- 
minated in the preceding year, on the reſignation 


of Sunderland, who was made treaſurer of Ireland 


for life, A 


- CHAPYER THE SEVENTEENTH 2 


1919 —1719. 


Walpole propoſes bis Plan for reducing the Intereſt of the National Debt .— 
His Refignation excites, warm Debates —Altercation with Stanhope — 
Remarks on the bangful Spirit of a ſyſtematic Oppoſition to all the Mea- 
ſures of Gaveriment — i alpole not exempted from that Cenſure.— 
His uniform Oppoſition, and Influence in the Houſe of Commons. 


TX reignation of Walpole happened at a time Walpole's 
when he was exerting his abilities for finance, du 


in the arrangement of a ſcheme highly advanta- 
geous to the country. When he was firſt placed 
at the head of the treaſury, the national debt 

* This interefling anecdote is taken from a letter of Horace Wal- 


pole to Etough, dated Wolterton, October 12, 1751. See Correſpon- 
dence, s 


f 


— 
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| 
| Period IT. amounted to 50 millions, and although the com- 
| 71 to 1720. mon intereſt of money had been reduced in the 
| nue reign to 5 per cent. yet the intereſt of ſome 
f of the debts was as high as 8, and none lower than 
6; fo that the average was 7 per cent. The dif- 
ference between this rate of intereſt, and that on 
Private mortgages, preſented a real fund for leſſen- 
ing the public debt. ä 
This debt was conſidered under two heads; re- 
deemable, and irredeemable. The redeemable, or 
ſuch debts as had been provided for by parliament 
with a redeemable intereſt of ſo much per cent. 
the public had a right and power to diſcharge 
whenever they were able, either by providing mo- 
ney for ſuch proprietors as inſiſted upon money, or 
q by offering new terms, in diſcharge of all former 
| conditions, which, if accepted by the proprietors, 
| was to be deemed an actual redemption of the firſt 
debt, as if it had been paid off in ready money. 
As for the irredeemable debts, or long and ſhort 
annuities, nothing could be effected without the 
abſolute conſent of the proprietors. The only 
method, therefore, to treat with them, was to offer 
ſuch conditions as they ſhould deem advanta. 
geous*. 

Upon theſe principles Walpole gave the firſt 
hint of this great ſcheme, by propoſing to bor- 
row C. Goo, ooo, bearing intereſt only 4 per cent. 
and to apply all ſavings, ariſing from the intended 
redemptions, for the purpoſe of reducing and diſ- 

charging the national debt, which was the firſt re- 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
' 
| 
| 
ö 
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ſolution ever taken in parliament in order to raiſe Chapter 17. 
or eſtabliſh a genera+ ſinking fund “. When he 1717 to 1719. 
brought his ſcheme into the houſe, the project March 23, 
appeared ſo well digeſted and advantageous, that 


the oppoſition which had been intended was con- 


verted into approbation, and every article was Rare 10th, 


agreed to. 

Unfortunately for the completion of this great 
arrangement, the able projector was no longer in 
office. On bringing in the hill, Walpole gave a 
hint that he had reſigned his places, by ſaying, 
* that he now preſented 1t as a country gentleman, 
but hoped that it would not fare the worſe for 


having two fathers, and that his ſucceſſor would 


take care to bring it to perfection +.” The dif- 
ficulties which he had to encounter in this ſcheme, 


will appear from the conſideration, that no reducſ- 


tion of intereſt could be made without the conſent 
of the public creditors themſelves. It was folely 
by his addreſs and management, that the com- 
panies of the Bank and South Sea agreed not only 
to reduce their own intereſt, but to furmſh large 
ſums for the diſcharge of ſuch proprietors of the 
redeemables as ſhould refuſe to comply with an 
equal reduction; a ſtriking proof of the general 
eſteem in which he was held by the proprietors of 
the national debts; of their regard for his judg- 
ment, and confidence in his equity. 


The reſignation of Walpole: cauſed a great ſen- P. nd :; 
ſation in the houſe of commons, where regret for reſignation. 


. Hiſtorical Regiſter for 1717, p. 1 50. Some Conſiderations con- 
cerning the Public Funds, 1735, P. 11, 
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Period Il. the want of his talents for finance, ſeemed to pre- 
1714101720 vail, and he was as. much inveighed againſt for 
reſigning, as he was afterwards reviled for remain- 

ing in power. | His withdrawing from government 
at this criſis, was called a ions: a criminal 
conſpiracy, with a view to embarraſs the king, and 
to force him to comply with his unwarrantable 
demands. In anfwer to theſe accufations, Wal- 
pole juſtly obſerved, That perſons who had ac- 
cepted places in the government, had often been 
reflected on for carrying on defigns, and acting 
contrary to the intereſt of their country ; but that 
he had never heard a man arraigned for laying down 
one of the moſt profitable places in the Kingdom: 
that for his own part, if he would have complied 
with ſome meaſures, it had not been in the power 
of any of the preſent miniſters to remove him; 

but that he hal reaſons for reſigning his emplov 
ments, with which he had acquainted his majefty, 
and might, perhaps, in a proper time, declare them 
to the houſe. In the mean while, the tenour of 
his conduct ſhould ſhew, that he never intended 
to make the king eaſy, or to ig ans his af- 

fairs *. TR, | | 

| Refletedon But a more ſerious charge was brought againſt 
by Stanhope. him by Stanhope, who obſerved, in the heat of 
debate, that he would endeavour to make up 
by application, honeſty, and diſintereſtedneſs, what 
he wanted in abilities and experience. That he 
would content himſelf with the ſalary and lawful 


5 4 


. 
perquiſites 
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perquiſites of his office; and, though he had Chapter 17. 
quitted a better place, he would not quarter him- 1717 ta 1719- | 
ſelf upon any body. That he had no brothers, 


nor other relations to provide for; and that upon 
his firſt entering into the treaſury, he had made a 
ſtanding order againſt the late practice of grant- 
ing reverſions of places.” Walpole, touched with 
theſe infinuations, complained in the firſt place of 
breach of friendſhip, and betraying private con- 
verſation. He then frankly owned, that while he 
was in employment, he had endeavoured to ſerve 
his friends and relations; than which, in his opi- 
nion, nothing was more reaſonable and juſt, As 
to the granting of reverſions,” he added, © Fam 
willing to acquaint the houſe with the meaning of 
the charge which is now urged againft me. I have 
no. objections to the German miniſters, whom the 
king brought with him from Hanover, and who, 
as far as I had obſerved, had behaved themſelves 
like men of honour; but, there is a mean fellow “, 
of what nation I know not, who is eager to dif- 
poſe of employments. This man, having obtain- 
ed the grant of a reverſion, which he deſigned for 
his ſon, I thought it too good for him, and there- 
fore reſerved it for my own fon. On this diſap- 
pointment, the foreigner was ſo impertinent as to 
demand L. 2,500, under pretence that he had been 
offered that ſum for the reverſion ; but I was'witer 
than to comply with his demands. And I am 


bold to acknowledge, one of the chief reaſons that 


* Alluding to Robethon. : 
2585 r made 


| 
| 
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Period II. made me reſign was, becauſe I could not conhive 
1 t , 
714 % 170 at ſome things that were carrying os *.” 


Conduct in 


oppoſition. 


When Walpole aſſerted in the houſe, that he 
never intended to embarraſs the affairs of govern- 
ment, he either was not ſincere in his profeſſions, 

r if he was, did not poſſeſs that patriotic and 


diſintereſted firmneſs which could reſiſt the ſpirit of 


party; for almoſt from the moment of his reſig- 
nation, to his return into office, we find him uni- 
form in his oppoſition to all the meaſures of go- 
'vernment. We ſee him leagued with the Tories, 
and voting with Sir William Wyndham, Bromley, 
Shippen, and Snell; and we obſerve, not without 


| regret at the. inconſiſtency of human nature, 


Shippen expreſſing his ſatisfaction, that Walpole, 
when contending for the ſervice of his country, was 
no more afraid than himſelf of being called a Ja- 
cobite by thoſe who wanted other arguments to 


Mat bl. ſupport their debates +. We find him even op- 


poſing the mutiny bill, that neceflary meaſure for 
the regulation of military diſciphne, and in the 
heat of argument, making uſe of this memorable 
expreſſion, He that is for blood, ſhall have 
blood” : But though he ſpoke thus ſtrenuouſly 
againſt the bill, he voted for it, and fecured a large 
majority. Being reproached for his apparent in- 


_ conſiſtency, he juſtified himſelf by declaring, that, 


although in the debate he was of opinion that 
mutiny and deſertion ſhould be puniſhed by the 


civil magiſtrate, yet he was convinced that thoſe 


Chandler. OY 
+ Chandler, vol, 6. P · 1 56. . 9 
3 crimes 
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crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the martial law, Chapter 17- 
rather than eſcape with impunity . We find him 1717 to 1719. 
taking an active part againſt. the repeal of the oc- Negra or 
caſional and ſchiſm bills, notwithſtanding his ani- 

mated declaration, on a former occaſion, that the 

{ſchiſm bill had more the appearance of a decree 

of Julian the apoſtate, than a law enacted by a 
proteſtant parliament, ſince it tended to raiſe as 

great a perſecution againſt our proteſtant brethren, 

as either the primitive chriſtians ever ſuffered from 

the heathen emperors, or the proteſtants from 

popery and the inquiſition +. In ſupport of the Speaks for the 
queſtion for reducing the troops, he afforded a — 2 
ſtriking inſtance of inconſiſtency, by enlarging on 

the common topic of the danger of a ſtanding 

army in a free nation, and by inſiſting that 12,000 

men were fully ſufficient. Let at this very pe- 

_ riod, a rebellious ſpirit continued to ſubſiſt in 
England, and prevailed ſtill more in Scotland. 
Although the king of Sweden's deſign to ſup- I 
port the Pretender had been diſcovered, yet he „ 
ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution, and waited: only for 
a fayourable opportunity of carrying his project 
into execution. The queen of Spain, and cardi- 
nal Alberoni, had revived war in the ſouth of 
Europe, and were forming vaſt preparations ; and 
the reception and encouragements given to the ad- 
herents of the Pretender, were ſure ſymptoms of 
their inclinations in his favour. Walpole was 
well aware of all theſe. circumſtances, and- could 


* Hardwicke Papers. 
+ Chandler, 1212.—Tindal. 


not 
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| period II. not be ignorant that the reduction of the army 
i 1720 mult have been attended with fatal conſequences, 
| and therefore his ſupport of this meaſure could 
| 5 be dictated only by party reſentment. 
| Acquittalof We find him, who had ſpoken with ſuch heat 
4 Oxtord. and force of argument againſt the makers of the 
| peace of Utrecht, who had been the indefatigable 
chairman of the ſecret committee, 'and had drawn 
up that able report, which brought ſuch heavy 
_ accufations againſt Oxford, now grown languid 
and lukewarm in the profecution, abſenting ® him- 
ſelf from the committee fo often, that another 
chairman was choſen in his place, and ironically 
complimented -by Shippen, that he who was the 
moſt forward and active in the impeachment, had 
abated in his warmth fince he was out of place +. 
At length, by his connivance, a feigned quarrel as 
to the mode of proceeding took place between 
the two houſes, and no profecutors appearing or 
the day fixed for the continuance of the trial, Ox- 
ford was unanimouſly acquitted. 
Inquiry ins {Walpole alfo, and the Whigs in en 
be cenduet of whom Shippen humorouſly called his new allies, 


lord Cadogan, 
ö zealouſly ſupported the i inquiry into the conduct 
of lord Cadogan, for fraud in the charge of tranſ- 
porting the Dutch troops, at the time of the re- 
june 4, bellion, to and from Great Britain. Walpole 


ſpoke in this debate near two hours, and in the 
courſe of his ſpeech, ſtrained his voice ſo high, and 
_uſed ſuch violent efforts, that the blood burft 


* Tindal. e + Chandler. | 
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from his: noſe, and he was obliged to retire for Chapter 17. 
ſome time from the houſe *. In anſwer to his ar- 1717 © 84 


| guments, it was ably obſerved by Lechmere, that 


the inquiry was frivolous, the reſult of party malice, - | 
and of the ſame nature with thoſe which had been 


* inſtituted againſt Marlborough, Townſhend, and 


Walpole himſelf; and he juſtly obſerved, that 


thoſe perſons who were now moſt zealous about the 
inquiry, had been ſilent about theſe pretended 
frauds while they were in place. But the advo- 
cates for the inquiry were ſo powerful, that it was 
negatived only by a majority of 10 voices + 


But whatever were the motives by which Wal- Influence in | 
pole was guided, he conſiderably influenced the Namen: 


houſe of commons, during the whole time of his 


oppoſition. Three days after his reſignation, Stan · Supports the 
Swediſh ſub». | 


hope having moved for granting the ſum of 


ſidy. 


C. 2 50, ooo to enable the king to concert meaſures 


againſt Sweden; and Pulteney, who had juſt re- 


ſigned his place of ſecretary at war, having ſpoke | 


with great vehemence againſt a German miniſtry, 
the motion was in great danger of being loſt, till 


Walpole cloſed the debate, by obſerving, * That 


having already ſpoken in favour of the ſupply, he 


ſhould now vote for it; and the motion, in con- | 
| quence of his interference, was carried without a 


diviſion f. A few words in favour of Mr. Jackſon, 


4 „ 00049, ee en een 


„Chandler. ' | 
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ſtudy and buſineſs to embarraſs the government, 
ſaved him from the Tower. And when Shippen 
ſaid, the ſpeech from the throne ſeemed rather 
calculated for the meridian of Germany, than of 


Great Britain,“ and urged, as the only infelicity 
of his majeſty's reign, that he was unacquainted 
with our language and conſtitution; a few palliat- 


ing expreſſions from Walpole would have been at- 
tended with the ſame effect, if the inflexible orator 
had not maintained what he had advanced, and by 
that obſtinacy occaſioned his own commitment *. 


Even in the article of ſupplies, he occaſionally pre- 


voailed againſt the miniſtry. In ſpeaking for the 


diminution of the army eſtimates, his propoſal, 


'that F. 650, ooo, inſtead of J. 681, 618, ſhould be 
granted for defraying the charges of guards and 
er 9th garriſons 4 was adopted; and in the ſame ſeſſion, 


when the miniſtry demanded J. 130,361, for the 
pay of reduced officers, and the Tories would only 
grant £.80;000, Walpole propoſed -a medium of 


£-99,000 3: and his motion was carried nen a 
diviſion. | 


South Sea loan A Propoſal bam the South Sea company, 81 


IS applied — 4 
ſinking fu 


January 12, 
1719. 


* advancing C. Joo, ooo, having been accepted by 
the houſe, ſome of the members were for applying 
it towards the preſent and growing neceſſities of 
the government. But in a grand committee of 
ways and means, Walpole, in favour of his ſinking 


fund, inſiſting that the public debts already incur- 


red ſhould be firft conſidered, a reſolution was 


Chandler, vel. 6. p. 157. 1 Chandler, vol. 6. P. 175. 
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taken, and a bill afterwards brought in, directing Chapter 17. 
the application of this money, agreeably to his ſen- 19 
timents. It is indeed plain,” adds a virulent 


pamphleteer, who decried the adminiſtration of 
Sir Robert Walpole, that © in all tranſactions of 
money affairs, the houſe relied more upon hn Judg- 
ment than? on that of any other member“. | 
Thus it appears that W alpole, even 8 in op- 
poſition, almoſt managed the houſe of commons; 
and being in oppoſition he could not gain that aſ- 
cendancy, by the means of corruption and influ- 
ence, which were afterwards ſo repeatedly urged 
againſt him, and which the ſame virulent au- 


thor calls“ ſome sECGRET MAGIC of which he 
ſeemed to have been a perfect maſter.” In fact, the 


magic which he applied, was derived from profound 
knowledge of finance, great {kill in debate, in which 
perſpicuity and ſound ſenſe were eminently conſpi- 


cuous, unimpeached integrity of III and the 
aſſiſtance of party. 


Walpole was no leſs nen in his God Ford gn tranſs 
to thoſe meaſures of government which related to — 


foreign affairs, and which, at this time, embraced 
a very large field for approbation or cenſure. The 
fatal conſequences of the peace of Utrecht, placed 


England in a very delicate ſituation between the 


oppoſite pretenſions of Spain and Auſtria, To ſa- 


tisfy both was impracticable; but the alliance with 


France, concerted by Walpole and Townſhend, and 
the neceflity of oppoſing the unjuſt ſchemes and 


dangerous intrigues of Cardinal Alberoni, com- | 


* Witory of the Adminiſtration of Sir Robert ; Walpole, p. 1 13. 
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Period I. pelled Great Britain to fide with the Emperor. 
17141 70. Yet though it was generally known that Spain, in 


concert with Sweden, meditated a deſcent on our 
coaſts, to overturn the eftabhſhed government, and 
ſet the Pretender on the throne; though Philip 
the Fifth graſped at the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, and the ſubverſion of the regent's power 
in France; and the ambition of his conſort, Eli- 
zabeth Farneſe, aimed at the acquiſition of the 
Italian provinces for her fon; though a Spaniſh 
fleet had been ſent into the Mediterrancan, and'a 
Spaniſh army had over-run the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, and threatened the reduction of Sicily, no 
attempts ſeem to have been wanting on the ſide 
of England, to induce the king of Spain, by per- 
ſuaſions, to adopt pacific meaſures. Immediate 
preparations were arranged with the Emperor, 

France, and the United Provinces, and every proper 


meaſure was concerted with thoſe powers to pre- 


vent hoſtilities. Cadogan was ſent to the Hague, 

Dubois came to London, and ſettled with the mi- 
niſtry, terms for an accommodation between the 
Emperor and the king of Spain*. George the Firſt 
even proceeded ſo far as to propoſe the ceſſion of 
Gibraltar , on the conſideration of an equivalent, 

and permitted the regent duke of Orleans to make 


the offer to the king of Spain, if he would ratify 


the terms ſpecified in the treaty, called the qua- 
druple alliance, paſſed at London on the 2d of 
_ an between che W 2 2855 on 


ww Tindal, eh 53: p · as | 
55 See — on Gibraltar, i in Period Iv,” 
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France, and afterwards acceded to by the United cher v3. 
Provinces. | 1707 047096 
By this alliance, the Emperor renounced: all ä 


claims to the crown of Spain, conſented, that Tuſ- 
cany, Parma, and Placentia, as male fiefs of the 
empire, ſhould deſcend, in default of male heirs, to 
Don Carlos, eldeſt ſon of Elizabeth Farneſe, by 
Philip the Fifth. In return for theſe conceſſions, 


the Emperor was to be gratified with the poſſeſſion | 


of Sicily, in lieu of which territory, Sardinia was to 


be allotted to Victor Amadeus. The terms to be 


impoſed on Philip were, the renunciation of al} 
claims to the dominions of the Emperor, in Italy, 
and the Netherlands. Three months being al- 
lowed to Philip for the acceptance of theſe condi- 
tions, Stanhope himſelf employed this interval in 
conducting the negotiation in perſon: he repaired 


to Paris, and afrer adjuſting meaſures with the re- 


gent proceeded to Madrid. In a conference with 
Alberoni, þe repreſented: that a French army was 
preparing to invade Spain, and that a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, under the command of admiral Byng, was 
failing for the Mediterranean, with orders to attack 
and deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet, if Sicily was not eva- 
cuated: he even gave a liſt of the number and 
force of the Ships, to convince him of their evident- 
ſaperiority*. Theſe overtures were rejected with 
haughtineſs and even contempt. Stanhope's im- 


mediate departure from Spain became the ſignal 
for war; the French troops advanced, admiral 


| Byng attacked, captured and deſtroyed the greater 
* Earl Stanhope's Letter to Secretary, Craggs; Hardwicke Papers. 
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Period II. 
1714 1720. appointed in his hopes of making an impreſſion on 


Nov. 11. 
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part of the Spaniſh fleet. The king of Spain, diſ- 


England, by the death of Charles the Twelfth, and 
the defection of the Czar, was compelled to diſ- 
mils Alberoni, and to accede to the quadruple 
alliance. 


During the whole 8 of theſe tranſactions, 


Walpole ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the conduct of go- 


vernment. On the motion, made by Sir William 
Strickland, for an addreſs of thanks to the king for 
his unwearied endeavours to promote the welfare 
of his kingdoms, and to preſerve the tranquillity 
of Europe, and to aſſure him that the houſe would 
make good ſuch exceedings of men for the ſea ſer- 
vice, for the year 1718, as his majeſty ſhould find 
neceſſary *, Walpole obſerved, that ſuch an addreſs 
had all the air of adeclaration of war againſt Spain. 
In the following ſeſſions, when ſecretary - Craggs 
laid before the houſe, copies of ſome of the treaties 
relating to the quadruple alliance, alluded to in the 
ſpeech from the throne, Walpole no leſs warmly 
objected to the words in the motion for-an addreſs, 


expreſſing the entire ſatisfaction of the houſe in 
| thoſe meaſures which the king had already taken; 
he urged, That it was againſt the common rules 


of prudence, and the methods of proceeding in 
that houſe, to approve a thing before they knew 
what it was; that he was thoroughly convinced of, 
and as ready as any perſon in that aſſembly, to ac- 
knowledge his majeſty's great care for the general 
peace of TIDY and the intereſt of 8. Britain; 


Wee Chandler. b t 
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but that to ſanction, in the manner propoſed, the Chapter y. 
late meaſures, could have no other view than to 17 to PING | 


ſcreen miniſters, who were conſcious of having done 
| ſomething amiſs, and who having begun a war 
againſt Spain, would now make it the parliament's 
war: and concluded, by exprefling an entire diſ- 
ſatisfaction at a conduct contrary to the law of 
nations, and a breach of ſolemn treaties *.” When 
Craggs, in reply, gave an abſtract of the articles of 
the quadruple alliance, Walpole, after reiterating 
his profeſſions of duty and affection to the king, 
diſtinguiſhed between him and his miniſters, and 
expreſſed his unwillingneſs to approye the meaſures 
purſued, until the treaties on which thoſe meaſures 
were founded had been fully and maturely ex- 


„. 


amined . Craggs having . preſented the tranſla- Nov. 13. 


tions of the remaining treaties, and the king having Dec. x7, 


ſent a meſſage, that he had declared war againſt 
Spain, Walpole combated the addreſs, and while 


his brother Horace made a long ſpeech againſt the 


quadruple alliance, and particularly argued that 
the grant of Sicily to the Emperor in exchange for 
eee was a breach of the treaty of Utrecht, he 
himſelf exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of attacking 
the Spaniſh fleet before the declaration of war J. 


But the anſwer given to this violent deck s 


by the miniſterial advocates, was not unreaſonable. 

They ſtated, that the blame could attach only to 

Spain; the conduct of the king and miniſters was 
* Chandler. 


+ Chandler. 
1 Chandler, vol. 6. p. 191. 
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agreeable to the law of nations, and to the rules of 
equity. Was it juſt to attack Sardinia, without 
any previous declaration of war, and while the 
Emperor was engaged with the Turks? Was it juſt 
to invade Sicily, without the leaſt provocation? 
And was it-not juſt in the king of England to vin- 
dicate the faith of treaties, and to protect the trade 
of his ſubjects, which had been violently opprefled ? 
But though Walpole might in this, and other in- 
ſtances, appear influenced by the ſpirit of party, 
yet the arguments which he and his friends urged 
againſt the articles of the quadruple alliance, are 
proved by experience to have been well founded. 

For although the acceſſion of Spain ſeemed to com- 
plete the peace of Utrecht, ſince the Emperor ac- 
knowledged Philip king of Spain, and Philip re- 
nounced all claims to the Netherlands, the Mila- 
neſe, Naples, and Sicily, yet thoſe two princes were 
too much irritated to enter cordially into this 


ſcheme of pacification: both parties had made 


ceſſions without relinquiſhing their reſpective pre- 
tenſions, and it will be difficult to decide, whether 
the Emperor or Philip were moſt catfatufied with 


the wen alliance. 
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CHAPTER, THE EICHTBENTH: 
I 718—L719. 


Origin and Progreſs of the Peerage Bill—Oppoſition and w__ 7 
Malpole.— hill rejected. | 


N oppoſition to the peerage bill, Walpole em- Chapter 18. 
ployed all his talents and eloquence, and bore 1718 to 1719. 


the moſt conſpicuous part in obtaining its defeat. 


This bill was projected by Sunderland; his views Motives for 


the int 
were, to reſtrain the power of the prince of Wales, expe” a 


when he came to the throne, whom he had offended p=rage bill. 


beyond all hopes of forgiveneſs, and to extend 
and perpetuate his own influerice, by. the creation 
of many new peers. The unfortunate miſunder- 
ſtanding between the king and his ſon, which had 
recently increaſed to a very alarming degree, fa- 
voured the ſucceſs of his ſcheme; and the king, 
from a motive of mean jealouſy, was induced to 
give up this important and honourable branch of 


his royal prerogative, and to {trip the crown of its 


brighteſt jewel. Sunderland had little difficulty 
in acquiring a large majority in the houſe of lords, 
in favour of a meaſure which ſo highly increaſed 
their power; the whole body of the Scotch peers 
in the upper houſe. were gained by the promiſe of 


an hereditary ſeat, and many of the lords, who from 
form oppoſed the bill, were ſecretly not averſe to 


its paſſing. Being ſecure of the lords, he relied for 
ſucceſs in the houſe of commons, on the known 
abhorrence 
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Period II. abhorrence of the Whigs, who formed a large ma- 
714 to 1720. jority, to the creation of the twelve peers, during 
the adminiſtration of Oxford; he had been witneſs 
to their repeated and vehement aſſeverations, that 
the crown ought in future to be deprived of a pre- 
rogative which by that a& had brought diſhonour 
on Great Britain, and endangered the liberties of 
| Europe. Even the Whigs in oppoſition he thought 
could not venture to obſtruct a bill of ſuch a na- 
ture, without loſing the confidence of their party. 
- Under theſe circumſtances, a bill to limit the num- 
ber of peers was propoſed. 
The king's The king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, that, © he 
March ad. had ſo much at heart the ſettling the peerage of 
the whole kingdom, on ſuch a foundation as might 
ſecure the freedom and conſtitution of parliament 
in all future ages, that he was willing his preroga- 
tive ſhould not ſtand in the way of ſo great and 
neceſſary a work *.“ In conſequence of this mef- 
ſage, a bill was brought in * to ſettle and limit 
the peerage in fuch a manner, that the number of 
Engliſh peers ſhould not be enlarged beyond fix of 
the preſent number, which, upon failure of iſſue 
male, might be ſupplied by new | creations: that, 
inſtead of the ſixteen elective peers from Scotland, 
twenty-five ſhoyld be made hereditary on the part 
of that kingdom; and that this number, upon fai- 
ure of heirs (inde ſhould be ſupplied from the other 
members of the Scotch peerage .“ After a ſtrenu- 
| ous oppoſition from Comper, and ſome partial ob- 


-.#/ Journals of the Houſe of Lotdve=Chandler... 
1 Fords n. 


jections 
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jections from Townſhend and Nottingham, the Chapter 18. 
bill was twice read, and the articles agreed to with- 17180 1719. 
out diviſion; but on the day appointed for a third 

reading, Stanhope obſerved, © That the bill having! March 14th 
made a great noiſe, and raiſed ſtrange apprehenſions; — 
and ſince the deſign of it had been ſo miſrepre- 

ſented, and ſo miſunderſtood, that it was like to 

meet with great oppoſition in thè other houſe, he 
thought it adviſable to let that matter lie ſtill till 

a more proper opportunity“ .“ 

The unpopularity of the meaſure, and the fer- Its unpopu- 
ment it had excited in the nation, were the motives . 
which induced Sunderland to withdraw the mo- 
tion at the moment of certain ſucceſs in the houſe 
of lords, In vain the pen, of Addiſon had been 
employed in defending the bill, in a paper called 
The Old Whis, againſt Steele, who attacked it in a 
pamphlet intitled The Plebeian; and whoſe argu- 
ments had greater weight with the public. Wal- Walpole's 
pole alſo publiſhed a pamphlet on the ſame fide of“ mw 
the queſtion, © The Thoughts of a Member of the 
lower Houſe, in relation to a_Pr ect for reſtraining and 
limiting the Power of the Crown in the future Creation 
of Peers +.” In this publication, he explained the 
nature of the bill, and expoſed the views of thoſe 
who introduced it, with a perſpicuity of argument, 
and ſimplicity of ſtyle adapted to all capacities, 
and calculated to make a general impreſſion. 

The miniſter however, did not relinquiſh his Sunderland's 
darling bill, oO the interval between the pro- 


* Lords Joni 
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period II. rogat ion and meeting of parliament, he exerted 
1714t0 1720. every effort to engage a majority in its favour. 
Bribes were profuſely laviſhed, promiſes and threats 


were alternately employed, in every ſhape which 
his ſanguine and overbearing temper could ſuggeſt, 
He affected to declare, that it was the king's deſire, 
and not the act of the miniſtry; he did not at- 
tempt to conceal that it was levelled againſt the 
future government of the prince of Wales, whom 
he repreſented as capable of doing mad things 
when he came to the throne. He declared that 
the neceffary conſequence of its rejection would be 

the ruin of the Whigs, and the introduction of the 
Tories into the confidence and favour of the king; 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe that any perſon who ſtyled 
himſelf a Whig ſhould oppoſe it; and exerted 
himſelf in the buſineſs with ſo much heat and vio- 
tence, that in endeavouring to perſuade Middleton, 
tord chancellor of Ireland, who refuſed to ſupport 
the meaſure in the Britiſh: houſe of commons, the 
blood guſhed from his noſe. 

Thefe efforts were attended with fuch ſucceſs, 
that at a meeting held by the leaders of the Whigs 
in oppoſition, at Devonſhire houſe, Walpole found 
the whole body lukewarm, irreſolute, or deſpond- 
ing: ſeveral of the peers ſecretiy favoured a bill 
which would increaſe their importance ; others de- 
clared, that as Whigs, it would' be a manifeſt in- 
conſiſtency to object to a meaſure tending to pre- 


* Lord Middleton's converſation with Lord Sunderland, Coreſ- 
pondence, Period II. 


+ See Lord Middleton's Letters and Minutes. Cerreſponience, 
Period II, 


vent 
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vent the repetition of an abuſe of prerogative againſt Chapter 18. 
which they had repeatedly inveighed; thoſe who 718 to 1779. 
were ſincerely averſe to it, were unwilkng to exert 9 
themſelves in hopeleſs reſiſtance, and it was the 
prevailing opinion that the bill ſhould be permitted 
to paſs without oppoſition. Walpole alone diſ- 
ſented, and reprobated, in the ſtrongeſt terms, this 
reſolution as daſtardly and impolitic. He main- 
tained that it was the only point on which they 
could harraſs adminiſtration with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs; that he would place it in ſuch a light as to 
excite indignation in every independent commoner; 
that he ſaw a ſpirit riſing againſt it among the 
Whigs, and particularly among the country gentle» 
men, who were otherwiſe not averſe to ſupport 
government. He ſaid, that he had overheard a 
member of the houſe of commons, a country gen- 
tleman, who poſſeſſed an eſtate of not more than 
C. 8oo a year, declare to another with great warmth, 
that although he had no chance of being made a 
peer himſelf, yet, he would never conſent to the 8 
injuſtice of giving a perpetual excluſton to his fa- 
mily. He was convinced, he added, that the ſame 
fentiment would have a ſtrong effect upon the 
whole body of country gentlemen; and concluded 
his- animated remonſtrances, by declaring, that if 
dieſerted by his party, he himſelf would ſingly ſtant 
forth and oppoſe it. This declaration, urged witn 
uncommon vehemence, oecaſtoned muck altera. 
tion, and many perſuaſions were made to deter him 
from adopting a meaſure which appeared chimerical 
and ablurd; but when they found that he perſiſted, 
the 


6 
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Period II. the whole party gradually came over to his opinion, 
VIS to 172% andagreed that an oppoſition oe be made to it- 
in the houſe of commons . ; 
. Bill paſſes the The bill was again introduced to the notice of 
_ eee the opening of the ſeſſion, by the 
following artful expreſſions in the king's ſpeech: 
If the neceſſities of my government have ſome- 
“times engaged your duty and affection to intruſt 
me with powers, of which you have always, with 
good reaſon, been jealous, the whole world muſt 
* acknowledge they have been ſo uſed, as to juſtify 
the confidence you have repoſed in me. And 
as I can truly affirm, that no prince was ever 
more zealous to increaſe his own authority, than 
J am to perpetuate the liberty of my people, I 
“ hope you will think of all proper methods to 
c eſtabliſn and tranſmit to your poſterity, the free- 
dom of our happy conſtitution, and particularly 
to ſecure that Part, which is moſt liable to 
« abuſe. Ivalue myſelf upon being the firſt, 
„ who hath given you an opportunity of doing it; 
* and I muſt recommend it to you, to compleat 
«. thoſe; meaſures, which, mained ane the 
« laſt: ſeſſion . 8 E B Sihl q 
his ſpeech was made the 2 a of N ern on 
the 25th, the duke of Buckingham brought the 
| bill into the houſe, where it was only oppoſed by 
Sent tothe Cow per: It Was committed on the 26th; ingroſſed 


ö Ho 28th, raid the zoth, and fent down to the 
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houſe of commons on the 1ſt of December“. At 


from that propoſed in the laſt ſeſſion; but it was 
underſtood, that in order to conciliate the com- 
mons, the king was willing to give up another 
branch of his prerogative, that of pardoning in caſes 
of impeachment, and the lords would wave their 
privilege of ſcandalum magnatum t. wh | 

This memorable bill was read a A time on 
the 8th of December, and a motion made for 
committing it, gave riſe to a long and warm de- 
bate: it was principally ſupported by Craggs, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, Alſlabie, chancellor of the exche- 


Chapter 18. 
this period the bill had undergone no alteration 71“ = | 


quer, Lechmere, attorney-general, and-Hampden'; 


it was oppoſed by Sir Richard Steele in à very 


maſterly ſpeech, by Smith, Sir. oem TIN 


Methuen, and Walpole. :»: 


On this occaſion he forſook bis foal ** of "au gh 8 


debating, which was plain, and ſeldom decorated 
with metaphorical ornaments; and, with great ani * 


mation, began his een by — _ 


claſſical alluſion: io ru errgnftiile dans 
Among the Revidecait the fewer 
DEM behind the temple of virtue, to denote that 
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officer of the realm, Tabac 2 d, thob 8 

be ſuch as would not be actionable in the caſe wn 1 

when ſpoken in diſgrace of ſuch high and reſpectable 

amount to an atrocious injury, which is dere by an action on the 

caſe, founded on many ancient ſtatutes; as well on behalf of the crow 
to inflit the puniſhment of impriſonment « on the flauderer, as on beh 


f the party to 1 dam * tor the injainy Jultained,—Black{one's 
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Period II. there was no coming to the temple- of fame, but 
| —— through that of virtue. But if this bill is paſſed 


into a law, one of the moſt powerful incentives to 
virtue would be taken away, ſince there would be 
no arriving at honour, but through the winding- 
ſheet of an old decrepit lord, or the grave of an 
extinct noble family: a policy very different from 
that glorious and enlightened nation, who made 
it their pride to hold out to the world Wultrious 
examples of merited elevation. 
4 Patere ſionoris ſcirent ut cuncti vim. 
It is very far from my thoughts to depreciate 
the advantages, or detract from the reſpect due to 
illuſtrious birth; eee the 3 _ 
we with the poet, | 
| ie gens proof que non han ph, 
Vix ea noſtra voco; Hom 
Jet the claim derived from that dias though 
_  fortuitous, is ſo generally and fo juſtly conceded, 
that every endeavour to ſubyert the principle, 
would merit eontempt and abhorrence. But 
though illuſtrious birth forms one undiſputed title 
to pre. eminence, and ſuperior conſideration, yet 

ſurely it ought not to be the only one. The origin 


of high titles was derived from the will of the ſove- 


reign to reward ſignal ſervices, or conſpicuous me- 
Tit, by a recompence which, ſurviving to poſterity, 
mould diſplay in all ages the virtues of the receiver, 
and the gratitude of the donor. Is merit then ſo 
rarely diſcernible, or is gratitude ſo ſmall a virtue 
in our days, that the one muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
. ats own reward, and the other limited to a barren 

11 8 8 -. OJſply 
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diſplay of impotent good-will ? Had this bill ori- Chapter 18. 
ginated with ſome noble peer of diſtinguiſhed an- 2718 to 1719. 
ceſtry, it would have excited leſs furptiSy a deſire 
to exclude others from a participation of honours, 
is no novelty in perſons of that claſs: Cuud ex 
aliorum meritis = arrogant, id mihi ex meis aſcribi 
nolunt. 
« But it is matter of juſt furpriſe, that a bill of 
this nature ſhould either have been projected, or 
at leaſt promoted by a gentleman * who was, not 
long ago, ſeated amongſt us, and who, having got 
into the houſe of peers, is now deſirous to ſhut the 
door after him. 
When great e in the conte em | 
are to be made, the experiment ſhould be tried for 
a ſhort time before the propoſed change is finally 
carried into execution, leſt it ſhould produce evil 
' inſtead of good; but in this caſe, when the bill is 
once ſanctioned by parhament, there can be no 
future hopes of redreſs, becauſe the upper houſe 
will always oppoſe the repeal of an act, which has 
{ conſiderably increaſed: their power. The great 
unanimity with which this bill has paſſed the lords, 
ought to inſpire ſome jealouſy in the commons; 
for it muſt be obvious, that whatever the lords . 
gain, muſt be acquired at the loſs of the commons, 
and the diminution of the regal prerogative ; and _ 
that in all diſputes between the lords and commons, 
when the houſe of lords is immutable; the con- 
mons muſt ſooner or later, be to recede. 


0 Lord Stanhope, 
; VOL. I, - - 435 P | | * « The 
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« The view of the miniſtry i in framing this bill, 
15 plainly nothing but to ſecure their power in the 
houſe of lords. The principal argument on which 
the neceſſity of it is founded, is drawn from the 
miſchief occaſioned by the pate of twelve peers 
during the reign of queen Anne, for the purpoſe 
of carying an infamous peace through the houſe 
of lords; that was only a temporary meaſure, 
whereas the miſchief to be occaſioned by this bill, 
will be perpetual. © It creates thirty-one peers by 
authority of parliament ; ſo extraordinary a ſtep 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be taken without ſome 
ſiniſter deſign in future. The miniſtry want no 
additional ſtrength in the houſe of lords, for con- 
ducting the common affairs of government, as is 


ſufficiently proved by the unaninuty with which 


they have carried through this bill. If, therefore, 
they think it neceſſary to acquire additional ſtrength, 
it muſt be done with views and intentions more 
extravagant and hoſtile to the conſtitution, than 
any which have yet been attempted. The bill it- 
ſelf is of a moſt inſidious and artful nature. The 


immediate creation of nine Scotch peers, and the 


reſetvation of {ix Engliſh peers for a neceſſary oc- 
caſion, is of double ule; to. be ready for the houſe 


of lords if wanted, and to =ngage three times the 


number in the houſe of commons by hopes and 


promiſes. 


Jo ſanction this e the „ is Induced 


to affect to wave ſome part of his prerogative; 


but this is merely an oſtenſible renunciation, un- 
tounded in fact, or on: Lam deſirous to treaß 


- | * .42# of, 
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of all points relating to the private affairs of his Chapter 18. 
majeſty, with the utmoſt tenderneſs and caution, 1718 to 719. 
but I ſhould wiſh to aſk the houſe, and I think I OR OAT) 


can anticipate the anſwer ; Has any ſach queſtion 
been uponythe tapis, as no man would forgive the 
authors, that ſhould put them under the neceſſity 
of voting againſt either fide *-? Are there any mis- 
fortunes, which every honeſt man ſecretly laments 


and bewails, and would think the laſt of miſ- 
chiefs, ſhould they ever become the ſubje& of 


public and parliamentary converſations ? Cannot 
numbers that hear me teſtify, from the ſolicitations 


and whiſpers they have met with, that there are 
men ready and determined to attempt theſe things 
if they had a proſpect of ſucceſs ? If they have 


thought, but I hope they are miſtaken in their 
opinion of this houſe, that the chief obſtacle would 
ariſe in the houſe of lords, where they have always 


been tender upon perſonal points, eſpecially to any 


of their own body, does not this project enable 
them to carry any queſtion through the houſe f 
lords? Muſt not the twenty-five Scots peers ac- 
cept upon any terms, or be for ever excluded? 
Or will not twenty-five be found in all Scotland 
that will? How great will the temptation be like 
wiſe to ſix Engliſh, to fill the preſent vacancies? 
And ſhall we then, with our eyes open, take this 
ſtep, which I cannot but look upon as the be- 
ginning of woe and confuſion ; and ſhall we, under 
| theſe eee, break through the Union, and 


* He hers proba we ly, alluded to the miſunderfanding . the 
Ws and prince of 
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Period II. ſhut up the door of honour ? It certainly will have 
1714 1720- that effect; nay, the very argument advanced in 
its ſupport, that it will add weight to the com- 
mons, by keeping the rich men there, admits that 
it will be an excluſion. 0 
„Rut we are told, that his majeſty has volun- 
tarily conſented to this limitation of his preroga- 
tive. It may be true; but may not the king have 
been deceived? Which if it is ever to be ſup- 
poſed, muſt be admitted in this caſe. It is incon- 
trovertible, that kings have been over- ruled by the 
importunity of their miniſters to remove, or to 
take into adminiſtration, perſons who are diſagree- 
able to them. The character of the king furniſhes . 
vs alſo a ſtrong proof that he has been deceived 
for although it is a fact, that in Hanover, where 
he poſſeſſes abſolute power, he never tyranniſed 
over his ſubjects, or deſpotically exerciſed his au · 
thority, yet, can one inſtance be produced when 
he ever gave up a prerogative 2 
If the conſtitution is to be amended in the 
houſe of lords, the greateſt abuſes ought to be firſt 
corrected. But what is the abuſe, againſt which 
this bill ſo vehemently inveighs, and which it is 
intended to correct? The abuſe of the preroga- 
tive in creating an occaſional, number of peers, is 
a prejudice only to the lords, it can rarely be a 
prejudice to the commons, but muſt generally be 
exerciſed in their favour; and ſhould it be argued, 
that in caſe of a difference between the two houſes, 
the king may exerciſe that branch of his preroga- 
tive, with a vicw to force the commons to recede, 
BE 1 * we 
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we may reply, that upon a difference with the Chapter 18. - 
commons, the king poſſeſſes his negative, and the 1718 10 1719- 
exerciſe of that negative would be leſs culpable 
than making peers to ſcreen himſelf. | 
But the ſtrongeſt argument againſt the bill is, 
that it will not only be a diſcouragement to virtue 
and merit, but would endanger our excellent con- 
ſtitution; for as there is a due balance between 
the three branches of the legiſlat ure, it will deſtroy 
that balance, and conſequently ſubvert the whole 
conſtitution, by cauſing one of the three powers, 
which are now dependent on each other, to pre- 
ponderate in the ſcale. The crown is dependent 
upon the commons by the power of granting mo- 
ney; the commons are dependent on the crown by 
the power of diflolution: The lords will now be 
made independent of both. | 
The fixteen elective Scotch peers, already ad- 

mit themſelves to be a dead court weight, yet the 
ſame ſixteen are now to be made hereditary, and 
nine added to their number. Theſe twenty-five, 
under the influence of corrupt miniſters, may 
find their account in betraying their truſt; the 
majority of the lords may alſo find their account 
in ſupporting fuch miniſters ; but the commons, 
and the commons only, muſt ſuffer for all, and be 
deprived - of every advantage. If the propoſed 
meafure deſtroys two negatives in the crown, it 
gives. a negative to theſe twenty-five united, and 
confers. a power, ſuperior to that of the king him- 
felf, on the head of a clan, who will have the power 
of. recommending many. The Scotch commoners 

| | 934 can 
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Period II. can have no other view in ſupporting this meaſure, 
1714 1720. but the expected randizement of their own 
. — 8 agg! 


chiefs, It will diſſolve the allegiance of the Scotch 
peers who are not amongſt the twenty-five, and 
who can never hope for the benefit of an election 
to be peers of parliament, and almoſt enact obe- 
dience from the ſovereign to the betrayers of the 
conſtitution. - 

The preſent view of the bill is dangerous 
the view to poſterity, perſonabhand unpardonable ; 
it will make the lords maſters of the king, accord- 
ing to their own confeſſion, when they admit, that 
a change of adminiſtration . renders a new creation 
of peers neceflary ; for by precluding the king 
from making peers in future, it at the ſame time 
precludes him from changing the preſent admini- 
tration, who will naturally fill the vacancies with 
their on creatures; and the. new peers will ad- 
here to the firſt, miniſter, with the fame zeal and 
unanimity as thoſe en by Oxford adhered to 
him. 

* If when the as was made ſeptennial, 
the power of diffolving it before the end of ſeven 
years had been wreſted from the crown, would 
not ſuch an alteration have added immenſe autho- 
rity to the commons? and yet, the prerogative of 
the crown in diflolving parliaments, may be, and 
has been oitener abuſed, than ove power of creat- 
Ing-peers,* ow EOSIN 
But it may be bernd, chat the king, for 

his own ſake, will rarely make a great number of 
Peers, for they, being uber created by the in- 


fluence 
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fluence of the firſt miniſter, ſoon become, upon a Chapter 18. 

change of adminiſtration, a weight againſt the 1715 10 1719- 
crown; and had queen Anne lived, the truth of 
this obſervation would have been verified in the 

caſe of moſt of the twelve peers made by Ox- 
ford. Let me aſk, however, is the abuſe of any 
prerogative a ſufficient reaſon for totally annihilat- 
ing that prerogative? Under that conſideration, 
the power of diflolyving parliaments ought to be 
taken away, becauſe that power has. been more 
exerciſed, and more abuſed than any of the other 
prerogatives; yet in 1641, when the king had aſ- 
{ſented to a law that diſabled him from prorogu- 
ing or diſſolving parliament, without the confent 
of both houſes, he was from that time under ſub- 
jection to the parliament, and from thence fol- 
lowed all the ſubſequent miſchiefs, and his own 
deſtruction. * It may alſo be aſked; Whether the 
prerogative of making peace and war has never 
been abuſed ? I might here call to your recollec- 
tion the- peace of Utrecht, and the preſent war 
with Spain. Let who will preſume to adviſe that 
the power of making war and n ſhould be 

taken from the crown ?. 

How can the lords expect the commons to 
give their concurrence to à bill by which they and 
their poſterity are to be for ever excluded from the 
peerage? How would they themſelves receive a 
bill which ſhould prevent a baron from being made 

| 2 viſcount, a viſcount an earl, an earl a marquis, 
and a marquis a duke? Would they conſent to 
pay the number of any rank of peerage? Cer- 
„ tainly 
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period II. tainly none; unleſs, perhaps, the dukes. If the 
17 14 0 1720. pretence for this meaſure is, that it will tend to 
A ſecure the freedom of parliament, I ſay that there 
are many other ſteps more important and leſs 
equivocal, ſuch as the diſcontinuance of bribes and 


penſions, | 

© That this bill will ſecure the liberty of parlia- 
ment, I totally deny; it will ſecure a great pre- 
ponderance to the peers; it will form them into a 
compact impenetrable phalanx, by giving them 
the power to exclude, in all cafes of extinction 
and creation, all ſuch perſons from their body, 

who may be obnoxious to them. In the inſtances 
we have ſeen of their judgment in ſome late caſes, 
ſufficient marks of partiality may be found to put 
us on our guard againſt committing to them the 
power they would derive from this bill, of judging 
the right of latent or dormant titles, when their 
verdict would be of ſuch immenſe importance. 
If gentlemen will not be convinced by argument, 
at leaſt, let them not ſhut their ears to the dread- 
ful example of former times; let them recollect 
that the oyerweening diſpoſition of the great ba- 
rons, to aggrandize their own dignity, occafioned 
them to exclude the leffer barons, and to that 
circumſtance may be fairly, attributed the ſan- 
guinary wars which ſo long deſolated the coun» 
try 171 00 | | 5 5 


The ſubſtance of this ſpeech is collected from memorandums in 
Sir Robert Walpole's own hand- writing, among lord Orford's papers. 


Ves alſo, Onſlow on Oppoſition, Correſpondence, Period II.— Hil- 
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The effect of this ſpeech on the houſe, exceed- Chapter 18. 


ed the moſt ſanguine expectation; it fixed thoſe 1718 to 1719. 
who had before been wavering and irreſolute, >——=— 


brought over many who had been tempted by the * 
ſpeciouſneſs of the meaſure to favour its intro- 
duction, and procured its rejection by a triumphant 

majority of 269 againſt 177. 


Origin of the 
South Sea 
Company, 
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PERIOD THE THIRD: 


From the South Sea Act, to the Death of GEORGE 
the Firſt: 


I720—1727. 


; CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH: 
1720. 


Origin and Progreſs of the South Sea Company — Their project for ligni- 
dating the National Debt.—Eſpouſed by the Miniſiry. — Oppoſed by 
Walpole.— Accepted by Parliament. —Walpole reconciles the King and 
the Prince of Wales. —Forms a Coalition with Sunderland.—Townſ- 
bend appointed Preſident of the Council. Walpole Paymaſter of the 
Forces —Retires into the Country. 


HE commencement of this period forms a 
memorable æra in the political life of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and holds him forth as the re- 


ſtorer of the national credit, which the fatal effects 


of the South Sea ſcheme had brought to the brink 
of deſtruction. * 

The South Sea Company owed its origin to a 
chimerical project, formed by Harley in 1711, for 
the purpoſe of reſtoring public credit, which had 
been greatly affected by the diſmiſſion of the Whig 
miniſtry, and of eſtabliſhing a fund for the diſ- 


charge of the navy and army debentures, and the 


other parts of the floating debt, which amounted 
to 
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to C. 9,471,325; and was afterwards increaſed tb 4 19. 
C. 10,000,000. With a view to ſettle a fund for 1720. 
paying the intereſt of 6 per cent. on theſe arrears, | 
which amounted to the annual ſum of J. 568,279, . 
all the duties upon wines, vinegar, tobacco, India 
goods, wrought filks, whale fins, and a few other 
duties, were rendered permanent. In order to al- 
lure the creditors with the hopes of advantages 
from a new commerce, the monopoly of a trade 
to the South Sea, or coaſt of Spanifh America, 
was granted to a company compoſed of the pro- 
prietors of this funded debt, which being incor- 
porated by act of parliament, took the appellation 
of the South Sea Company *. The great advan- 
tages to be derived from this commerce, had been 
exaggerated from the time of our firſt voyages to 
Spaniſh America, in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
{till farther increaſed by the reports of 'the buc- 
caneers. The conſiderable riches which France 
had brought from America, ſince the eftabliſh- 
ment of Philip the Fifth on the throne of Spain, 
had contributed to raiſe the ſanguine expectations 
of the Britiſh merchants; a rumour, induſtriouſſy 
circulated, that four ports on the coaſts of Peru 
and Chili, were to be ceded by Spain, inflamed 
the general ardour ; the proſpect of exchanging. 
gold, filver, and rich drugs for the manufactures 
of England, were plauſible allurements for an en- 
terpriſing and commercial nation; and the mines 
of Potoſi and Mexico, were to diffuſe their inex- 
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®* James Poſtlethwayt's Hiſtorical State of the. South Sea Company. 
ww Anderſon on Commerce, vol. 3, p. 43+ Tindal, vol. 17. p. 361. 


hauſtible 


Progreſs and 
ſulpenſion of 
* their trade. 
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Period III. hauſtible ſtores through the medium of the new 
1720 to 1727. company. 


The famous act of parliament, hath. incorpo- 


rated the ſubſcribers of the debts, under the name 


of the governor and company of merchants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas and other parts 


of America, was called the earl of Oxford's maſter 
piece, and conſidered by his panegyriſts as the ſure 


means of bringing an inexhauſtible mine of riches 


into England. But in fact this ſcheme was ſettled 


on a falſe foundation; for by the peace of Utrecht, 


Spain and the Indies being confirmed to Philip the 


Fifth, that monarch was too jealous to admit the 
Engliſh to a free trade in the South Sea, and inſtead 
of the advantageous commerce which Oxford had 
held forth, the company obtained only the * aſſiento 
contract, or the privilege of ſupplying the Spaniſh 
colonies of America with negroes for 30 years, with 
the permiſſion of ſending to Spaniſh America an 
annual ſhip, limited both as to tonnage and value 
of cargo, of the profits of which the king of Spain 
reſerved one fourth, and five per cent. on the other 
fourths . This diſappointment was attempted to 
be counteracted by the declaration made by Ox- 
ford, that Spain had permitted two ſhips, in addi» 
tion to the annual ſhip, to carry merchandize, dur 
ing the firſt- year to the northern coaſts of Spaniſh 
America, and a pompous nomination of the ſeveral 
ports-where the company had leave to trade, and 
ſettle factories. But the grand benefits of this com- 


„ Aſento is 2 Spaniſh word, ſignifying a firm or contraft, 
F * vol. 3. Pg 55» | 
merce- 
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merce were never realiſed. The firſt voyage of the Chapter 19. 


annual ſhip was not made till 1717, and in the fol- 
lowing year, the trade was ſuppreſſed by the rup- 
ture with Spain. Their effects, factories, and ſer- 
vants were ſeized and detained, notwithſtanding the 
agreement in the aſſiento, which allowed, in caſe of 
a rupture, eighteen months for the removal of their 
effects. 


Such was the ſtate of the South Sea Citi Plan of liqui- 
dating the na- 


1720. 


when the miniſtry, inſtead of attempting to leſſen g 9" 


the national incumbrances, by the only juſt and 
ſucceſsful means, a clear and inviolable ſinking 
fund, adopted the viſionary ſchemes of projectors, 


and gave to the Company the power of faſcinating 
the minds of tne public, and ſpreading an infatua-- 


tion ſimilar to that which had recently involved- 
France in a national bankruptcy. The grand point 
which government had in view, was the reduction 
of the irredeemable annuities, created in the reigns 
of William and Anne, for a period of 89; 96, and 
99 years, amounting nearly to £. 800,000 per an- 
num, as no effectual meaſures could be adopted to 
leflen the public debts, whilſt theſe annuities re- 
mained irredeemable. - 


In order to effect this liquidation; t the 1 er egen laid. 
accepted propoſals from the South Sea Company, ment. 


reducing the debts to a redeemable ſtate: as the 


ject of the miniſters, who had previouſly and 


ſecretly arranged the ſcheme with the directors, 


was to furpriſe the houſe of commons into the mea- 
ſure of granting this extenſive privilege. to the 
South Sea Se,. and of Nn competi- 


1 


tion, 
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Period III. tion, they entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
1720402727. ſucceſs, from the ſpectous advantages which they 
held forth tothe public as the neceſſary conſequences. 

f They accordingly laid the buſineſs before a com- 
' Feb. 224d, mittee of the houſe of commons *. Aiſlabie having 
opened the propoſal of the South Sea Company, and 
declared, tliat, if it was accepted, the national 
debt could be liquidated in twenty-ſix years, 

was followed by ſecretary Craggs, who after con- 
gratulating the chancellor of the exchequer, on the 

clear and intelligible manner in which he had ex- 

plained the buſineſs, and the nation on the proſpect 

of diſcharging the debt ſooner than was generally 
expected, concluded by obſerving, that no other 
regular mot ion could be made, than that the chair- 
man ſhould report progreſs, and deſire leave to ſit 
again, as he took it for granted, that every gentle- 
man was ready and willing to receive the propoſal 
according to the ſcheme which had been ſo well 
explained. On ſitting down a profound ſilence 
enſued, and continued for almoſt a quarter of an 
hour, until the ſecretary again roſe, and made the 
Objefted to. motion in form. Thomas Broderick +, member 
for Stockbridge, then roſe, and jafter obſerving, 

that until the national; debt was diſcharged, we 

could not properly ipeaking, call ourſelves a nation, 

and that therefore every propoſal, tending to that. 

great end, ought to be received and confided 

he added, that the firſt gentleman who ſpoke, ap- 

peared to recommend this ſcheme excluſively, and, 

the ecretary had agreed with him; but it was to 


2 * 


+ Brother of loi d Middleton, lord 3 of Ireland. 
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be hoped, that with a view of obtaining the beſt Chapter 19; 
bargain for the nation, every other company, or 1720. 
any ſociety of men, might be alſo at full liberty to | 
deliver in their propoſals. This obſervation diſ- 
concerted and confounded: the miniſters. They 
felt themſelves embarraſſed, and being unable to 
give any reaſonable arguments in favour of ſuch a. 
conduct, they had recourſe to violent affertions and 
perſonal reflections. Aiſlabie, in particular, hav- 
ing uſed ſome unguarded expreſſions, © that things 
of this nature muſt be carried on with ſpirit, was in- 
terrupted by Sir Joſeph Jekyl, who obſerved, with 
much warmth, It is this ſpirit which has undone 
the nation; our buſineſs 1s to confider thoroughly, 
_ deliberate calmly, and judge of the whole upon 
reaſon, not with the ſpirit alluded to.“ Aiſlabie, 
in attempting to explain, betrayed ſo much em- 
barraſſment, that he excited the laughter of the 5 
houſe. Walpole then roſe, and put a momentary Walpole fa- 
ſtop to theſe, indecorous altercations. He ap- us an open 
plauded the deſign, agreed in general to the pro- * 
priety of the ſcheme, but declared that ſome parts 
required amendment, and a few others were un- 
reaſonable, concluding ſtrongly in favour of receiv- 
ing all propoſals, which ſeemed to be almoſt the 
general opinion. Lechmere replied, but inſtead of 
confining himſelf to the ſubject in debate, he 
poured forth invectives againſt the ſcheme which 
had been propoſed by Walpole, for the payment of 
the national debt, and gave the preference to that be- 
fore the houſe. Walpole, irritated by this virulent 5 
attack, roſe again, and with no leſs aſperity, but 
| OR TO | N ee 
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Period III. with more calmneſs and ſkill, retorted on Lech- 
37390 1727- mere: he proved, from papers which he held in 


\ 


Propoſal of the 
4: 5g 


his hand, that the member who ſpoke laſt had un- 
fairly repreſented facts, expoſed his deceitful mode 
of reaſoning, entered minutely into the ſcheme, and 
laid open its fallacy in many material points. Lech- 
mere, ſtill farther provoked, again attempted to 
reply, but met with repeated interruptions. In 
vain the chairman called to order, and exclaimed, 
* Hear your member!” The whole houſe repeat- 
edly cried out, © We have heard him long enough! 
The chairman quitted the chair, and the ſpeaker 
having reſumed it, the houſe unanimouſly agreed 
to receive all propoſals, and to reſolve itſelf into a 
committee the following Wedneſday, to conſider 
farther of the ſubje&+. | 1-26 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, the bank of 
England laid a propoſition before the commons, 
offering ſtill more advantageous terms, and as it 


was ſuppoſed that conſiderable benefits would ac- 


* Among the Orford Papers, are ſeveral notes and memorandums in 
Sir Robert Walpole's hand writing, which contain comparative ac- 
counts of the two fals, and give the preference to that of the bank. 
Theſe are probably 2. of the papers from which he made his ſtate- 
ments to the houſe, but as they were written merely for his own private 
uſe, and conſiſt principally of figures, with few ſpecific references, little 


—— be made of them. The magnitude of the South Sea project, 


iH appeat from one of theſe notes. | 

South Sea, preſent capital WOES” - 11,746,344 8 10 
Purc haft of the redeemable debts 13,924,218 12 10% 
Irtedeemab les 5,0743 13 8 


nd includi pi 1, the * 8.86 1% 
e ee ee 


n 3 


+ No account of this extraordinary debate is to be found in any 


| [en N The ſubſtance is taken from a letter of Thomas Bro- 


to lord chancellor Middleton, January 24th. See Correfpon- 


Ces, Period lll 


Crue 
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crue to thoſe whoſe ſcheme was accepted, a ſtrong Chapter 19. 
competition prevailed between the bank and South. 1720. 
Sea company, whoendeayoured tooutbid each other.. 
The South Sea company had offered . 3,509,000; 
but the bank, having bid J. 5,500,000, the com- 
pany were ſo irritated, that at a general court, the 
directors were inſtructed to obtain the preference, 
coft what it would *, and they ſucceeded, by th 
offer of paying the enormous ſum of J. 7,567,500, Feb, afl. 
as a gratuity to the public. This propoſal being 
laid before the houſe of commons, was warmly op- 
poſed by Walpole, who ſpoke in favour of the bank, 
In vain he diſplayed the fallacy of the South. Sea Walpole | 
ſcheme, and the great difference between that andi : wy oh ins 
the bank, by ſhewing, that the company was not ſcheme; 
limited in the price they were to put on the ſtock 
made over to them; whereas the bank offered a 
ſpecific ſum of F. 1, 700 ſtock, for every hundred 
pounds in the long annuities, and the ſame pro- 
portion for the ſhort annuities. In vain he urged, 
that it eountenanced the pernicious practice of 
ſtock jobbing, by diverting the genius of the na- 
tion from trade and induſtry; that it held out a 
dangerous lure for decoying the unwary to their 
ruin by a falſe proſpect of gain, and to part with 
the gradual profits of their labour, for imaginary - 
wealth. In vain he inſiſted; that if the propofal of 
the South Sea company ſhould be accepted, the 
riſe of their ſtock ought to be limited. In vain he 
dwelt on the miſeries and confuſion which then 


ros las of the South Se Scheme. | by 0 
„ 3 © prevailed. 
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Period III. prevailed in France, from the adoption of ſimilar 
1720 to 1727. meaſures. In vain he argued, that as the whole 


ſucceſs of the ſcheme muſt chiefly depend on the 
riſe of the ſtock, the great principle of the project 
was an evil of the firſt magnitude; it was to raiſe 
| artificially the value of the ſtock, by exciting and 
keeping up a general infatuation, and by promiſing 
dividends out of funds which would not be ade- 


quate to the purpoſe. In vain he predicted, that 
if the eſtabliſhment ſucceeded, the directors would 


become maſters of the government, form an abſo- 
lute ariſtocracy in the kingdom, and controul the 
reſolutions of the legiſlature; or if it did not 
ſucceed, the failure would cauſe a general diſ- 
content. He cloſed his ſpeech by obſerving, that 


ſuch would be the deluſive conſequences, that the 
public would conceive it a dream“. His argu- 


ments and his eloquence were of no avail. He was 


compared by his friends to Caffandra, predicting 
_ evils which would only be believed when the event 


proved their reality, and only deprecated when they 
were felt; and he whoſe ſpeeches, in matters of 
finance, occupied the houſe with more than uſual 


naàttention, was now ſcarcely heard. The preference 


was given to the South Sea, and the bill was after- 


- wards carried by a majority of more than 3 to 1+. 

Thus paſſed this fatal act, compared by earl Cowper 
to the Trojan horſe, which was uſhered in and re- 
ceived with great pomp and acclamations of joy, 


* Political State of Europe, vol. 20. Anderſon .—Memorandums 
and Letters in the Walpole and Orford Papers. 


+ Journals,—Policical State, vol. 19. p. 430. 
| | | but 
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but was contrived for treachery and deſtruction. Chapter 19. 


Walpole not only ſpoke with energy againſt the 


project, but gave to the public a pamphlet on the 


ſubject, called, The South Sea Scheme con- 


- of ſettlement, but the ſucceſs which marked the ef- 
forts of his adverſaries, proved the impracticability 
of ſuch an attempt. The impatience of the fo- 
reign favourites to obtain the full poſſeſſion of the 
expected honours and emoluments, rendered them 
diſſatisfied with the miniſter, who while he pro- 
feſſed an inclination, avowed his want of power to 
gratify them. Thus expoſed to the hoſtile attacks 
of one party, and ill ſupported by the other, he 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of gaining friends 
to ſtrengthen his adminiſtration. The oppoſition 
which Walpole had given to the meaſures of go- 
vernment, and his great influence in the houſe of 
commons, where he was feebly reſiſted by Craggs, 
Aiflabie and Lechmere, pointed him out as the 


| moſt defirable co- adjutor in the preſent ſtate 


of circumſtances; overtures were made to him 


and Townſhend, and a partial coalition took 


place. 


» Royal and Noble Authors—Article, Earl of Orford. Hiſtory of 
the South Sea Company.—Apderſon, vol. 3.—Steuart's Political 
CEconomy, vol. 2. p. 387.—$Sir Robert Walpole's Pamphlet, called 
South Sea Scheme conſidered, Sir. John Blunt's Pamphlet; The true 

- State of the South Sea Scheme, —Political State of Great Britain, vol. 

19, 20, 23, Tindal, vol. 19. 
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On the 6th of May, Walpole ſeconded a motion, 


172010 1727 made by Pelham, for an addreſs of thanks to the 
Walp.- a- king; on the 4th of June he was appointed pay- 


maſter of the 
forces. 


Reconciles 
the king and 
prince. 


maſter general of the forces, and on the 11th, 
Townſhend was nominated preſident of the coun- 
cil. Previouſly, however, to this arrangement, 
Walpole had, in conjunction with the duke of De- 
vonſhire, been the principal means of effecting a 


reconciliation between the king and the prince of 


Wales, whoſe miſunderſtanding had ariſen to fo 


alarming a height, as to threaten a diſturbance of 


the public tranquillity. The cauſes of this miſ- 
underſtanding have been already related, and it 
was {till farther increaſed and brought into notice, 
by an incident which happened at the chriſtening 


of one of the young princes. The king was to ſtand 


godfather, and the prince had deſigned his uncle, 
the duke of Vork, for the other; but, when the ce- 
remony was performed, the duke of Newcaſtle, lord 
chamberlain of the houſehold, ſtood godfather, by 
the king's command, not as proxy for the duke of 


York, but in his own name, This circumſtance 


irritated the prince, who, at the concluſion of the 


ceremony, violently reproached the duke, almoſt in 
the king's preſence, for having ſolicited the honour 


in his deſpite. The king, incenſed at this indiſ- 


creet want of reſpect, ſignified his diſpleaſure, by 
commanding him to remain in his apartment, under 


arreſt, and ſoon afterwards ordered him to quit the 
palace. Notice was alſo formally given, that no 
perſons who paid their reſpects to the prince and 
princeſs of Wales, would be received at court, and 


_ 
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they were deprived of their uſual guard, and of all Chapter 19. 


other marks of diſtinction *. 


The reſentment of the king was alſo canis to n 


ſuch an extremity, that with a view to embarraſs 
his ſon, he formed a reſolution of obtaining an act 
of parliament for compelling him to reſign, on his 
acceſſion to the throne, his German dominions. 
With this view, the opinion of the lord chancellor 
Parker, afterwards earl of Macclesfield, was de- 
manded, and a conference held to conſider of the 
legality and expediency of the ſcheme. The an- 
ſwer given by the chancellor, fully put a ſtop to the 
meaſure, as inexpedient and impracticable, and 
liable to be followed by very . conſe- 
quences . 

The honour of effe&ing the reconciliation in the 
royal family was principally due to Walpole. In 
a conference which he held with Suiiderland, to 
arrange the plan of a joint adminiſtration, the mi- 
niſter, who was averſe to the union of the two 
courts, endeavoured to detach him from the prince, 


and offered him any conditions for himſelf and 


friends, provided he would conſent that the prince 
ſhould remain in diſgrace t. But Walpole rejected 
theſe overtures, and inſiſted on the reconciliation, 
as an indiſpenſable preliminary, before he would 
liſten to any terms of coalition. Having extorted 
this conceſſion, he, with the aſſiſtance of the duke 


. * Tindal, vol. 19. p- 169. 


1 The original draught of this curious conference, in the hand 
— of the lord eren is in the __ of Thomas Afile, 
eſquire. 


Y 1 by Sir Robert Walpole, 
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Period Ill. of Devonſhire *, diſpoſed the prince of Wales to 
1720 to 1727, write a ſubmiſſive letter, in which permiſſion was 


Retires to 
Houghton. 
1720. 
July 28. 


requeſted to wait upon the king. He was accord- 
ingly admitted to a private conference, and on his 
return from the palace to Leiceſter houſe, where he 
had taken up his reſidence, was attended by a party 
of guards, and from that time the father and ſon 
appeared to be reconciled. 

Although Walpole accepted the END of pay- 
maſter of the forces, yet he did not cordially coa- 
leſce with the adminiſtration; and on the proro- 
gation of parliament, he took no active ſhare in 
the government. He paſſed the remaining part of 
the ſummer at Houghton, and was called to take a 
leading part, when the voice of the king, of the 
parliament, and of the nation unanimouſly ſingled 
him out as the perſon beſt qualified to heal the 
wounds, which the frenzy and frauds of the South 
Sea company had inflicted on the public credit. 


* Tindal, vol. 19. p. 344. Ne 8 905 of the Dukes of Devon- 
ſhire, vol. 2. p. 90. | 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIEPH : 


Departure of the King for Hanover. —Riſe and Fell of the South Sea 
Stock. National Infatuation and Deſpair.—Ialpole Endeawvours to 
reflore the Credit of the Company. The King returns from Hanover, 
Alarming State of Afairs.—Embarraſiment of the Miniſtry.— 
Deſpondency of the King,—W, — s Plan for the Reſtoration of Public 
Credit, -Diſcuſſed.. 


Goox after the appointment of Townſhend and June 14. 
Walpole, the king departed for Hanover; hav- = m__— 

ing previouſly named a council of regency, com- ver. 

poſed of ſeveral high officers of ſtate, contrary to 

the general expectation, which in conſequence of 

the ſuppoſed union between the king and prince 

of Wales, looked to him as regent in * abſence of 

his father. 

At this criſis the general frenzy in rot of the gun Sea 
South Sea ſpeculation had riſen to an enormous infatuatien. 
height. The compenſation to the South Sea com- | 
pany, for the immediate payment of the. 7,507,500, 
ſeemingly for no value received, was to be drawn 
from the profits of their ſcheme. Theſe profits 
were to ariſe from, 1. The excluſive advantages of 
the trade, which although precarious, and depend- 
ing on a peace with Spain, were ſtated at no leſs 
than C. 200,000 a year: 2. The allowance for the 
charge of management, which was to be propor- 
tioned to the augmentation of their ſtock. 3. The 
difference of receiving 5 per cent. for the money 
expended in . the public debts, when the 

Q 4 _ uſual 
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Period III. uſual intereſt was only 4 per cent. 4. The great 
1720 to 1727 addition to their wealth, from the conſtant rife in 


Artifices of the 


company. 


the price of the ſtock, in conſequence of the arti- 
fices uſed to enhance its value; on which the whole 
ſucceſs of the ſcheme depended “. 


The company could not fulfil its engagements 


with government, and pay ſo large a ſum as be- 


tween ſeven and eight millions, without taking ad- 
vantage of the general infatuation, and availing 
themſelves of that ſpirit of pecuniary enterpriſe, 


which had ſeized the public mind. Imaginary 


advantages were accordingly held forth; ground- 
leſs and myſterious + reports were circulated con- 
cerning valuable acquiſitions in the South Sea, and 


hidden treaſures; dividends of ten, thirty, and even 
fifty per cent. were voted, which the directors 


knew could never be paid, and for which there was 
no foundation. 

The promoters of the ſcheme highly ed 
the profits; rumours were at the ſame time ſpread, 


that the company, by monopohzing the fund of 


the whole national debt, would reduce government 


to the neceſſity of hn to them for loans, 


* Steuarts Political (Rehniomy, vol. 2. p. "ds. 387. Anderſon” * 


Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. 3. p. 96. 


+ To theſe myſterious hints and fancied treaſures, a ballad on the 
South Sea alluded: 
What need have we of Indian wealth; 
Or commerce with our neighbours ? : 
Our conftitution is in health, 
And riches erown our labours. 
Our South Sea ſhips have golden Jprouds, 
They bring us wealth tis granted; 
But lodge their treaſure in the clouds, 
Jo hide it till it's wanted. 
Political State, vol. 20. p. 178. 


Which 
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which would be advanced on their own terms; and Chapter 20. 
it was even inſinuated, that the proprietors would 1720 ts 1721. 
obtain, by the weight of their wealth, a majority in YE 
the houſe of commons, and make and depoſe mini- 
ſters. The public being intoxicated with theſe 
ideas, the ſtock, which at the cloſe of the books at 
Chriſtmas, 1719, was only at 126, roſe, at the open- 
ing of the firſt ſubſcription, on the 14th of April, 
to above /. 300, the market-price being on that 
day 325: 1n other words, the creditors of the na- 
tion made over a debt of 100 for 334 in South Sea 
ftock. As the frenzy ſpread, and the defire of Riſe and fall of 
making rapid fortunes became contagious, the ſock ** 
ſucceſſively roſe to above 1,000 per cent. at which 
price the books were opened for the fourth ſub- 
ſcription the 24th of Auguſt; and this ſubſcrip. 
tion, though the market-price of- the eſtabliſhed 
ftock was below 800, was ſold the fame day for a 
premium of 3o and 40 per cent. | 
The ſanguine cupidity, which marked this ſpe- Other projects 
culation, was not -confined to the South Sea“ 0 SS 
ſcheme: the whole nation became ſtock-jobbers 
and projectors : every day produced new propo- 
ſals *. ſome of apparent importance and utility, 
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*The reader will find near wo hundred of theſe bubbles enumerat» 
ed in, Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. 3. p. 103. Among{t 
the moſt abſurd may be mentioned, projects, For tranſmuting quick - 
ſilver into a malleable and fine metal.— For importing a number of 
large jack- aſſes from Spain, in order to propagate a large breed of 
mules z>—and for trading in human hair. But the moſt impudent and 
'barefaced deluſion, was that of a man who advertiſed, that upon pay- 
ment of two guineas, the ſubſcribers ſhould be intitled to a hundred 
pound ſhare, in a project which ſhould be diſcloſed in a month; the 
extreme folly of the public was ſuch, that he received a thouſand of theſe 
fubſcriptions in one day, and then went off. 


70 others 
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Period III. others ſo abſurd and futile, that their ſucceſs was 
17299 1727 matter of ſurpriſe, and almoſt exceeds credibility. 
So prevalent was this rage, amongſt perſons even 

| of the higheſt rank, that the prince of Wales w..s 
induced to become governor of the copper com- 
pany. In vain Walpole and Compton endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade him from this act of degradation, 
by repreſenting, that he ſubjected himſelf to a 
proſecution, that he would be reviled in parlia- 
ment, and that the prince of IWales's bubble would 
be hawked about in Change alley. Their remon- 
{trances had no effect, the prince became governor, | 
but afterwards, on receiving notice that a proſecution 
would be commenced againſt the company, with- 

drew his name, with a gain of £. 40,000 “. 

Theſe deluſive projects received their firſt check 

from the power to which they owed their birth: 
The directors of the South Sea company, jealous 
of their ſucceſs, and deſirous to monopolize all 
the money of the ſpeculators, obtained writs of 
cire facias againſt the conductors of bubbles, and 
thus put an end to them. But in opening the 
eyes of the deluded multitude, they removed the 
main prop of their own tottering edifice. Suſpi- 
cion once excited was not to be ſuppreſſed, and 
the public, no longer amuſed by pompous decla- 
rations, and promiſes of dividends, which they 
were convinced could never be realized, declined 
all farther purchaſes of ſtock, which fell in leſs 
than three weeks to 400, and thoſe who had 


Period Hig? Craggs to Earl Stanhope, July x2th, Coxreſpondence, 
bought 
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bought at large premiums were involved in diſ- Chapter 26. 
treſs and ruin. Amongſt the numbers who fſuf- 1729 to 1721. 
fered by theſe ſpeculations, were not only perſons OOO 
of the firſt rank, but merchants and traders of 

every claſs, and bankers, -who having advanced 

the monies committed to them, on the ſubſcrip- 

tion receipts, by their temporary ſroppages aug: 

mented the general calamity. | 

When the public diſtreſs was arrived to a mo 2 

alarming height, and deſpair pervaded all ranks of 3 
people, to Walpole every eye was directed, as the gay. 
only perſon capable of affording aſſiſtance, under 

the preſſure of immediate neceſiity; When the 

aid of the bank became neceflary to preſerve the 

South Sea company from ruin, he was called from 

the country, and importuned to uſe his intereſt 

with the governors, to perſuade them to accept a 
propoſal made by the South Sea company, to cir-. 

culate a number of their bonds. At this awful 
moment the clamour of diſtreſs was irreſiſtible, 
and the bank, after great reluctance, ariſing from 

a natural dread of being involved m the ſame 

ruin which threatened the company, was at length 
induced to liſtened to the propoſals. Walpole was 

preſent at ſeveral conferences between the com 
mittees of the two companies, and drew up, in 

the firſt conference, a minute, well known after- 

wards by the name of the bank contract, ſpecify- 

ing the agreement of the bank, to circulate. three 
millions of South Sea bonds for one year, on cer- 

tain conditions, which were ſettled at a ſubſequent 


meeting. 
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meeting. The report of his“ interſerence, and 


172010 1727. the intended aid to be given by the bank, occa- 


Arrival af the 


King. 


ſioned a temporary riſe in the South Sea ſtock, 
but the public was in ſuch a ſtate of terror and 
agitation, and ſo deſperate was the ſituation of the 
South Sea company, that any community of in- 
tereſts between the two companies, was conſidered 
as fatal to both. In conſequence of this notion, 
ſuch a demand was made on the bank, that the 
governors refuſed to abide by the terms of their 
agreement; alledging, that it was deficient in legal 
validity +. 

The critical ate of the nation having rendered 
the immediate preſence of the king neceſſary, he 
haftily quitted his German dominoes, and landed 
at Margate, on the gth of November. But his 


| Preſence had not the deſired effect. South Sea 


ſtock, which at the W arrival was at 210, fell 


in a few days to 135 f. The public now looked 


with anxious expectation for the aflembling of 
parliament, which was to meet on the 25th of 
November; yet ſuch were the difficulties under 


which the miniſtry laboured, to form a proper 
fcheme for remedying the national diſtreſs, which 


daily increaſed, that it was farther ne to 


the 8th-of December. 


National de- 


ſpondency. 


Nor is it a matter of wonder that the miniſtry 


were alarmed, and uncertain what meaſures to 


Political State. 


+ True State of the South Sea Scheme.—-Some Conſiderations con- 
cerning the Public Funds, p. 88, 91,—Tindal, 


t Political State,—Tindal, 


purſue. 
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purſue. England had never experienced fo total Chapter 20. 
a deſtruction of credit, never was any country in 7 9? 2727 
ſo violent a paroxyſm of deſpondency and terror. 
The South Sea company was conſidered as the ſole 
cauſe of all the national misfortunes, the directors 
were indiſcriminately loaded with execrations, and 
devoted by the public voice to condign puniſh- 
ment. Thoſe who had promoted the ſcheme were 
involved in the ſame general deteſtation. The 
king, in addition to the odium of being a fo- 
reigner, and governed by foreign counſels, and of 
increaſing his own dominions in Germany, at the 
expence of England, was now reviled for having 
favoured the South Sea act. Well- founded ſuſ- 
picions were entertained, that his German miniſ- 
ters and miſtreſſes had received enormous largeſſes 
in ſtock to recommend and promote the project, 
Moſt of the principal miniſters of the Engliſh 
cabinet, Townſhend excepted, were accuſed of 
being implicated in the fame ſcandalous traffic, 
either by themſelves or their relations, and had 
totally forfeited the public opinion. | 
Idle reports were circulated, and believed, that Popular hs 
Sunderland * was endeavouring to prevail on the 
king to marry the ducheſs of Kendal, with a view 
to diminiſh the influence of the prince of Wales; 
and that he was following the example of his fa- 
ther with James the Second, in driving his maſter 
to ſuch acts of unpopularity, as might cauſe a de- 
poſition, and eſtabliſn a republic on the ruins of 
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the throne. © A general outcry prevailed, that the 
king and miniſters had leagued with the South Sea 
company to dupe the nation, and that the remedy 


for theſe enormous evils, would be more dangerous 


than the diſorder itſelf. | 
The public diſcontents were increaſed to lo great 


a height, that ſome of his Hanoverian counſellors 
ſuggeſted the raſheſt meaſures . They adviſed 


the king to affect a reſignation of the crown to the 
prince of Wales, and inſinuated, that William, his 
great predeceſſor, had ſurmounted: the factions of 


the time by threatening to retire, and leave the 


country to its fate. As a laſt and deſperate effort, 
he was recommended to apply to the army, to ſound 


the officers, many of whom it was ſaid, had de- 


clared, that rather than ſubmyt to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a commonwealth, or a popiſh competitor, 


they would aſſiſt to render the crown abſolute. 


Others were alarmed, and dreaded a miſunderſtand- 


ing between the king and the parliament ; depre- 


cated any attempt to apply to the army, oppoſed 


the reſignation of the crown, by inſinuating, that 
it was not the firſt time, that a king of England 


had ruined himſelf by retiring, with the hope of 
quelling the fury of the populace ; adviſed rather, 


that ſecret applications ſhould be made to the 


Emperor and the other allies, for troops, if neceſ- 


ſary, to defend his perſon againſt any rebellious 


e 


Letters from TY Bernſdorf, and other Hanoverian miniſters 
among the Townſhend Papers. 
in 
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In this alarming criſis, the king was penſive and Chapter 20. 
deſponding, uncertain how to act, and by whom to OE 
be directed. The king de- 

Fortunately, in this moment of ſuſpenſe and ora 
agitation, the public voice called forth Walpole, Walpole. 
as the only man calculated to fave the nation from 
impending deſtruction. In conjunction with 
Townſhend, he ſtood at the head of a large party, 

highly reſpected for their tried integrity; among 

whom the names of Cavendiſh and Rufſel were 

moſt conſpicuous, who had uniformly acted with 

him; while the dukes of Newcaſtle, Bolton, Graf- 

ton, and many other Whigs, who had united with 
Sunderland, were now ready to join his ſtandard. 

He was attached to government by the office of 
paymaſter of the forces; but as he had ſcarcely 

taken any part in public tranſactions, he did not 

ſhare with adminiſtration the general odium. He 

had acquired great popularity by his uniform op- 
poſition to the South Sea act, and þy having pre- 

dicted the evils which were now moſt ſeverely 
felt. | 
Walpole now poſſeſſed the power, had he poſ- 
fefled the inclination, to ruin the South Sea com- 
pany, the directors of which had treated him with 
many marks of - contempt and obloquy, and te 
wreak his vengeance upon its principal contriver, 
Sunderland, who by his cabals in 1716, had driven 
him and Townſhend from the helm of govern- 
ment“. He was not ignorant that the Hanove- 
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Period III. rian junto were diflatisfied with Sunderland: The 
ee — promiſes which he had made of obtaining the re- 


5 of the incapacitating clauſe, were not fulfill- 
and when he was reproached for the breach 


. 4 his word, he had excuſed himſelf by alledging, 


that Walpole, on whom he had relied for carrying 


the meaſure through the houſe of commons, was 


no longer in adminiſtration. Walpole, therefore, 
was ſecure of their co-operation, if he had deigned 


to make overtures to them. He alſo well knew, 
that Sunderland had principally promoted the 


South Sea act, for the purpoſe of ſecuring, by 
largeſſes of ſtock, a majority in both houſes of 
parliament. He was aware that the minifter never 
cordially coalefced with him and Townſhend, and 
that as ſoon as he had ſtrengthened: his party by 


their means, he would obtain their diſmiſſion. 


The affairs of the South Sca company were in 
ſo deſperate a ſituation, the popular outcry againſt 
the directors ſo violent, and the general diſtreſs 


fo urgent, that he did not want excuſes for juſti- 


tying a Tefuſal to ms this arduous. buſi- 
na 
But Walpole was not of a vindictive temper; he 


cbheerfully ſacrificed his own reſentment, and though 
fully ſatisfied of Sunderland's infidious and over- 


bearing character, came forward to aſſiſt in reliev- 


ing his country from the general calamity. He 


was fully aware of the numerous embarraſſments 


which oppoſed his ſuccels. To him was enjoined 


the difficult taſk of preſerving the honour of the 


king, which ſeemed contaminated by the notorious 


5 5 av arice 
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avarice and venality.of his German followers ; of Chapter 20. 
counteracting the unpopularity of the miniſter, 1720 to 1721. 


by whoſe authority and influence the South Sea 


bill had been framed and carried; of ſatisfying the 


ſufferers, who loudly appealed for indemnification, 


without detriment. to the public ; of drawing the 

difficult line between too much lenity and too 

much ſeverity ; of reconciling. the people to the 

king, and of calming the diſcontents, which threat- 

ened tumults and inſurrections. He did not, A 5 FTE 
however, ſhrink from the trial; but engaged in. 
the taſk with that ardour and aſſiduity which public credit. 


marked his character. After examining various 
propoſals which were ſubmitted to his conſidera - 
tion, he adopted a plan for ingrafting a certain 


portion of the South Sea ſtock in the bank and 
Eaſt India company; the firſt hint of which was 


ſuggeſted by Jacombe *, under ſecretary at war. 
Having amended the ſcheme in ſeveral inſtances, 
and prepared it for public deliberation, he referred 


it to the king, in a letter +, in which, after ex- 


preſſing his ſtrong ſenſe of the. difficulties which 
he had to encounter, he declared, that he engaged 
in the undertaking ſolely in obedience to his ma- 
jeſty's command. The king and cabinet having 


ratified the ſcheme, and the monied part of the 


nation having ſanctioned it with their approba-. 


tion, he came prepared to ſubmit it to parlia- 


ment. 


* 


* Jacombe's letter to Robert Wal LY October 11. Correſpon - 
dence, Period III. and Walpole's ſpeech, at the end of this chapter. 
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The moment in which it was publicly known 


1720 1727: that Walpole, in conjunction with Townſhend, 
— — was employed on a ſcheme for the reſtoration of 


confidence. 


public credit, a new ſpirit and reſolution ſeemed 
to be infuſed into the nation. The country re- 
vived from its late deſpondency; and his ability 
for finance was ſo thoroughly appreciated, that a 
propoſal which he made to the miniſter on the 19th 
of November, being agreed to, had ſuch an inſtan - 
taneous effect, as again to raiſe the ſtock from 
125 to 200 *. 

On the meeting of parliament, Walpole had 
many difficulties to ſurmount, before he could ven- 
ture to lay his plan before the houſe. One of the 
greateſt aroſe from the zeal of thoſe who were 


more remarkable for integrity than judgment, and 


whoſe indignation excited them to adopt ſuch vio- 
lent reſolutions, as without producing any effen- 
tial benefit to the ſufferers, would have occafionzd 
à total deſtruction of public credit. 


Proceedings in This vindictive ſpirit diſplayed itſelf in the firſt 


Oe. 


ecember 8, debate which took place on the king's ſpeech: 


Pulteney having moved for an addreſs, affuring his 


' majeſty that the commons would at this critical 


juncture proceed with all poſſible care, prudence, 
and temper, to inquire into the cauſes of thoſe 
misfortunes, and apply the proper remedies for re- 
ſtoring and fixing public credit upon ſuch ſolid 
foundations, as might effectually give eaſe and 
quiet to the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects: Ship- 


© Letter from William Pulteney to Daniel Pulteney, Correſpondence, 
Period III.— Political State, 1720. 


pen 
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pen propoſe] an addition, after the words, “ for Chapter 20. 
reſtoring public credit,” © as far as it is conſiſtent 1729t9 1721. 
with the honour of parliament, the intereſts of the 
nation, and the principles of juſtice.” This amend- 
ment was warmly ſeconded ; and occaſtoned a vio- 
lent debate, in the courſe of which the directors 
were ſtigmatiſed with every opprobrious appellation 
which language could fuggeſt. Several of the 
members urged the moſt bitter invectives againſt 
the act for veſting too large powers in a ſet of men, 
whom they called miſcreants, the ſcum of the 
people“. Sir Joſeph Jekyll hoped that all the 
directors were not equally culpable, but ſure he 
was, that ſome who were not directors were highly 
criminal ; and truſted that a Britiſh parliament” . 
would not want a vindictive power to puniſh great 
national crimes. Lord Moleſworth owned that 
there were no laws in being to puniſh the South 
Sea directors, but contended that the example of 
the Romans ought to be followed, 'who, becauſe 
their laws were defective, in not having provided 
z penalty for parricide, made one to puniſh the 
crime after it had been; committed, and adjudged 
the guilty wretch to be ſewed up in a ſack and 
thrown alive into the Tyber. He encluded, 
* that as he looked upon the contrivers and exe- 
cutors of the South Sea ſcheme, as the parricides 
of their country, he ſhould be ſatisfied to ee them 
undergo the ſame fate + 


F. Brodrick's Letters. Correſpondence 
+ Political State, — Chandler. | 
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In the height of this altereation, Walpole re- 


1720 to 172 
2 marked, that it was imprudent to begin the ſeſ- 


ſions with irritating inquiries before they examined 
the cauſe; that if the city of London was on fire, 
all wiſe men would ruſh forwards to extinguiſh the 
flames, and prevent the ſpreading of the conflagra- 
tion, before they inquired who were the incendia- 
ries. In like manner, public credit having received 
a moſt dangerous wound, and being till 3 in a 
bleeding condition, they ought to apply a ſpeedy 
remedy; and afterwards they might inquire into 
the cauſe of the calamity. © For my part,“ he con- 
tinued, © I never approved the South Sea ſcheme, 
and am fenfible it has done a great deal of miſchief; 
but ſince it cannot be undone, it is the duty of all 
good men, to aſſiſt in retrieving it: With this 
view, I have already beſtowed ſome thoughts on a 
propoſal to reſtore public credit, which, in a proper 
time, I will ſubmit to the wiſdom of parliament *.” 
This mild exhortation calmed, the houſe, and the 
amendment was- negatived by a majority of 261 
againſt 103 +. But although he carried his point 
at this time, yet on the next day, the temper of the 
houſe appearing more inclined to ſeverity, he did 
not attempt to oppoſe the' prevailing ſpirit; and an 
addition to the addreſs, for puniſhing the authors 
of our  prefent calamities,” being maß. was car- 
ried without a diviſion. 

In theſe debates, it nc for the the firſt 
time, that party had no concern; Whigs and Tories 


„ Political State, vol. 20. p. 566. + — 
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could not be diſtinguiſhed by their votes. Theſe Chapter 20 
| partialities were ſuſpended, and almoſt annihilated 1720 to 192r. 
by various other paſſions, which produced num 
berleſs intrigues. Many of the commons were 

ſincerely touched with the public calamities, or 

moved by their own private loſſes: others, diſſatis- 

fied with the miniſtry and court, were pleaſed to 

have an opportunity of covering their revenge, with 

the ſpecious pretence of juſtice and the public 

good: ſome had in view, by their loud and bitter 
cemplaints, to increaſe their own importance, or 

draw the attention of the oppoſite party; others, 

engaged in the ſecret practices of the South Sea, 

hoped, by an affected ſeverity, to prevent ſuſpicion. 

A few there were, who concealed, under the ap- 

pearance of zeal and indignation, their devotion to 

ſome of the principal managers*. The party hoſ- 

tile to the eſtabliſhed government took advantage 

of the public indignation, and excited the molt 

violent clamours againſt thoſe who, like Walpole, 

oppoſed extreme ſeverity, and laboured to mitigate 

the ſpirit of revenge. Their views were directed 

to increaſe confuſion and inflame diſcontent, with 

the hopes of procuring a majority of the diſaffected 

in the new parliament; and by means of popular 
inſurrections, to haſten the reſtoration of the Pre- 

tender, which they now looked up to as a certain 

event. Such were the views and temper of parties 

in the houſe of commons, which Walpole had to 
encounter, and Tuch was. the ſpirit of diſcontent 
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Period III. which he had to allay, before he could carry any 
1720 to 1727- ſcheme into execution; and yet it was in the midſt 


of theſe diſcordant ſentiments, and petulant oppo- 
ſition, that by means of conſummate prudence and 
management, he gradually brought the houſe to 
reaſon and diſcretion, 

A committee was appointed, on the th of De- 
cember, to take into conſideration the ſtate of pub- 
lic credit on the 15th; but on the 12th it was 
moved, that the directors ſhould forthwith lay be- 
fore the houſe, an account of all their proceedings; 
this motion being warmly ſeconded and ſupported, 
was oppoſed by Craggs, Lord Hinchinbroke, and 
the two Walpoles. The previous queſtion being 
called for againſt this delay, Sir Richard Steele 
argued, that this nation, which two years ago poſ- 
ſeſſed more weight and greater -credit than any 
other nation in Europe, was reduced to its preſent 
diſtreſs by a few cyphering cits, a ſpecies of men of 
equal capacity, in all xeſpects, (that of cheating a 
deluded people only excepted) with thaſe animals 
who ſaved the capitol, who were now to be ſcreened 
by thoſe of greater figure, for what reaſon they beſt 
knew, others were at liberty to judge, In reply 
to an argument againſt the queſtion, that this vin- 
dictive juſtice ſo much contended for, would not 

be effectual, becauſe it would be impracticable to 
pProcure a true account of the delinquents' eftates, 
another urged, that all the laws againſt bankrupts 
enacted into one againſt the directors (for ſo he 
ſhould call them, as a word that conveyed more 
_ than any other expreftion) would in his 
opinion, 
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opinion, attain the end propoſed“ . Horace Wal- Chapter 20. 
pole, in ſpeaking for the previous queſtion, confeſſed 72 * 
that the South Sea ſcheme was weak in its projection, 
villanous in its execution, and calamitous in its end; 

but that, in his opinion, they ought to begin with 

applying a remedy to the evil. Walpole him- 
ſelf did not attempt to defend the directors; but 
ſaid, & that as he had already declared, he had 
paſſed ſome time upon a propoſal for that purpoſe; 
he was, however, apprehenſive,” that if they went 
on in a warm, paſſionate way, the ſcheme might be 
rendered altogether impracticable: and therefore, 
he deſired that the houſe would proceed regularly 
and calmly, leſt by running preeipitately into odious 
inquiries, they ſhould exaſperate the diſtemper to 
ſuch a degree, as to render all vemecies ineffec · 
tual +.” 

In reply to this exhortation to mildneſs, Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll enforced, with uncommon animation. 
the neceſſity of an immediate inquiry. He urged, 
that it was abſurd to attempt a cure before they 
were acquainted with the diforder; and was con- 
vinced that the wiſdom of the houſe would got 
want ſchemes to apply proper remedies. Wal- 

Pole, finding that this ſpeech had made a deep im- 
preſſion, did not inſiſt on the previous queſtion, 
and ſuffered the original motion to paſs without a 
diviſion. Several refolutions were accordingly Care oa 


. Brodrick to I.ord Middleton, Dede 13 -Correſpon- 
gence, Period III. 


+ Political State for December 1720. Chandler. 
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© Period III. ried, ordering the directors to deliver in an account 
17200 1727+ of all their proceedings in relation to the execution 


of the South Sea act. 
So great was the impatience, of the commons, 
that on the 14th, complaints were made of the di- 
latorineſs of the directors; on the 15th ſome of 
their accounts were laid before the houſe; on the 
19th, Sir Joſeph Jekyll moved for a ſelect commit- 
tee to inquire into all the proceedings relating to 
the South Sea act. The motion, however, was 
dropped, at the repreſentation of Walpole, who 
obſerved, as on a former occaſion, that public credit 
being in a bleeding condition, a ſpeedy remedy 
ſhould be applied, and therefore, any delay would 
be highly dangerous. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by invectives againſt ſtock- jobbers, to whoſe 
arts the public calamity was imputed; and a vote 
was paſſed, without any oppoſition, * that nothing 
can tend more to the eſtabliſhment of public credit, 
than preventing the infamous practice of ſtock- 
Jobbing'. \ 
_-After.pafling this vote, which was on the follow- 
ing day formed into a bill, Walpole ventured to 
ſound the temper of the houſe, in regard to the 


. main*queſtion.on, which his ſcheme was founded. 


It was to facilitate the reduction of the national 
debt, by retaining that part of the South Sea 


at which would aſſiſt in promoting this end, 


. his . and conduct were uniformly 


Political Stat for December, 


directed 
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directed to enforce this beneficial purpoſe. But Chapter 20. 
a miſtaken principle of juſtice and compaſſion 177? % 721. 
ſeemed likely to prevent the ſucceſs of his 
ſcheme, or at leaſt retard its effects. With a view 
to alleviate the ſufferers, it was propoſed :«10ng 
other things, to annul the contracts made by the 
South Sea company, to declare the. ſubſcriptions 
void, and to reſtore the proprietors of the public 

. debts to their former ſtate, or in other words, to 
leave the debt of the nation on the ſame footing on 
which it ſtood before the opening of the ſecond 
South Sea ſubſcription. To enforce this propoſal, 
petitions were preſented fo the houſe from ſeveral 
proprietors of the irredeemable debts and lottery 
tickets, © praying that their caſe might be taken 
into ſerious conſideration, and that they might 
be defended in their juſt rights againſt the illegal 
Proceedings of the South Sea company, by forcing 
them to take ſtock for their debts; at a much 
higher rate than 1t would fell for; and admit them 
to be heard either by themſelves or council, or 
grant them ſuch other relief, as ſhould be thought 
fit?” This petition was warmly ſupported by Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll, under the patriotic pretence of af- 
ſerting public faith, equity, and juſtice, which had 
been notoriouſly violated by the directors. | 
In oppoſition. to this ſpecious, but impolitic 
propoſal, Walpole explained the views with which 
the South Sea act was. framed, which were to pro- 
mote the landed and trading intereſt of the nation, 
by leflening the incumbrances, and reducing them 
to a method of being diſcharged in a few years. 
$5 1 55 Ws 
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This falutary benefit would not, he added, be 


* 172010 1727, effected, unleſs a way had been found to make 


Dee. 39 and 
20 


Walpole lays 


his ſcheme be- 


the annuities for long terms redeemable, which had 
been happily effected by the South Sea ſcheme, 
without a breach of parliamentary faith; and if 
they could now unravel what had been done, they 
ſhould not only ruin the South Sea company, but, 
inſtead of alleviating, aggravate the preſent mis- 


' fortunes; and he added, that if any injuſtice was 


done to the ſubſcribers, they were at liberty to 
ſeck relief by law *. He then claimed the atten- 
tion of the committee; and faid, © That (as he 
had before hinted) he had prepared a ſcheme for 
reſtoring public credit, but that the execution of 
it depending upon a poſition which had been laid 
down as fundamental, he thought it proper, before 
he opened his ſcheme, to be informed, whether he 
might rely on the main foundation, that the ſub- 
ſcriptions of public debts and incumbrances, money ſub- 


| ſeriptions, and other contracts made with the South 


Sea company, fhould remain in the preſent fate? This 
was the cauſe of two long and violent debates, 


after which it paſſed in the affirmative, by a ma- 


jority of 232 againſt 88, with a reſeryation in theſe 
words, © unleſs altered for the eaſe and relief of 
the proprietors, by a general court of the South 
Sea company, or ſet aſide by due courſe of law+.” 

Having thus gradually ſmoothed his way, and 


fore the houſe, Obtained the avowal of the commons, that the 


Dec. 21. 


» Political State, vol. 20. p- 586. 


1 Journals. —Chandler.— Political State. —Brodrick's Letters. * 
reſpondence, Period III. : 
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ſubſcriptions of the proprietors of the debt ſhould Chapter 20. 
be conſidered as valid, he brought forward his 7 6 172t- 
{ſcheme ; it was, in ſubſtance, to engraft nine mil- 
lions of ſtock into the bank of England, and the 
ſame ſum into the Eaſt India company, on certain 
conditions ; the remaining twenty millions were 
to be left to the Sonth Sea company. In his 
ſpeech, recommending this plan, Walpole ſtudi- 
oufly avoided the introduction of any ſpeculative 
topics, or any affertions which were not proved by 
papers before the houſe: He promiſed, and fre- 
quently repeated, that he founded his calculations 
on the veracity of thoſe ſtatements “, and by his 
prudence in that reſpect, ſilenced many cavils which 
muſt neceflarily have ariſen from affertions leſs 
cloſely connected with obvious and - attainable 
proof, After a few objections, made by Hutche- 
ſon, and ſome other members, it was ordered, that 
propoſals ſhould be received from the bank of 
England, and the Eaſt India company, for reſtoring 
public credit. It met however with a warm, but 
fruitleſs oppoſition from the three companies, be- 
cauſe neither derived from it any peculiar advan- 
tage; their propoſals were preſented to the houſe, 
and a bill framed accordingly, In its paſſage 
through the commons, it was in ſome reſpects al- 
tered and amended; but the principal features 
were preferyed, The chief management of the bu- 
ſineſs was committed to Walpole, and though it 


Thomas Brodrick to Lord Middleton, 22d, 3 Correſ- 
pondence, Period III. 


Was 
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Feb. 22. 
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two houſes. 


March 22. 
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was violently * appoſed in its progreſs, yet his pru-' 
dence and diſcretion either gave way to the ge- 
neral clamour, or ſubmitted to various amend- 
ments, or his weight and eloquence, aided by the 
influence of government, obtained a majority in 
its favour: it — the houſe n and 1 
the royal. aſſent ea 156 , 
The good elſes of Walpole vſcheme were coun- 


teracted by the petulant-- oppoſition of the advo- 


April 25. 


cates for indiſcriminate ſeverity, and many unjuſt 
ſarcaſms and violent invectives were thrown out 
againſt its author. Amongſt others, Shippen, the 
inflexible oppoſer of lenient © meaſures; obſerved, 
that the houſe had hitherto done nothing towards 
the reſtoration of public credit + that indeed, a 
member of great parts and abilities had, at firſt; 
propoſed a ſcheme for that purpoſe; but that 
inſtead of proving an effectual remedy, it appeared 
at laſt to be a mere palliative, which had rather in- 
flamed than alleviated the diſtemper. That by this 
time the whole injured nation called aloud for ven- 
geance; and if they neglected to hear the voice of 
the people, it would look as if they had a mind to 
provoke them to do themſelves juſtice . It was 
ever his opinion, that the only effectual means to 
reſtore credit, was to call thoſe to a ſtrict account, 


who had ruined it; and in particular all ſuch as 


had applied any part of the FE money, intruſted 


"If January 3, on the firſt reading, ad 5 to 118 January 55 on the 
motion (or adjourning the report, 153 againſt 140. — January 10, 
againſt re- cammitting it, 267 to 1 1 ebruary 7, on the ſecond read- 
ing, 237 to 139. | 

1 Chandler. 
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in their hands, in ſtock- jobbing, and had raiſed vaſt Chapter 20. 
fortunes by robbing the nation. He then moved, 1729 to 1721. 
that an inquiry ſhould be made what public money 
had been employed in ſtock- jobbing, or in the pur- 
chaſe of annuities, or other parliamentary ſecuri- 

ties, by any qfnicer of the revenue, to their own 

| private advantage, ſince the firſt day of December, 
1719. Sir William Wyndham ſeconded the mo- 
tion, and after animadverting on the profuſe ex- 
penditure of the public money, and allowance of 
arrears, due to foreign troops, which had been taken 
into Britiſh pay, moved for copies to be laid be- 
fore the houſe, of the ſeveral warrants and ſign 
manuals, by virtue of which the late commiſſioners 
appointed to examine the debts of the army, iſſued 
any certificates. 

Walpole having expreſſed his ſurpriſe and ſtated 
his objection to this motion; Lechmere obſerved, 
that he was neither for or againſt it, but he would 
freely tell the gentleman who oppoſed it, that while 
the nation was under the preſſure of heavy debts, 
he muſt expect that many motions would be made, 

for the purpoſe of finding out methods to eaſe the 
public burdens. That as that gentleman was now in 
a higher poſt than formerly, a great deal more was 
expected from him; the rather, becauſe the ſcheme 
which he had propoſed at the beginning of the 

ſeſſion, for raiſing the ſtocks, and reſtoring publie 
credit, had not had the deſired effect. Walpole, 
moved at this invective, could not contain his 
indignation. It is known, he replied, that I ever 

was againſt the South Sea ſcheme, and have done 5 

all 
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all that lay in my power to hinder its taking place; 
but when the miſchief was done, and things were 
brought to ſuch extremities, I thought it my duty, 
and therefore was willing to try the beſt method 1 
could think of to extricate the nation out of its 
difficulties: 1 do not pretend to wort miractes, but 
only to uſe my utmoſt endeavours towards retriev- 
ing the late misfortunes: with this honeſt intention 
J promoted a ſcheme which had been laid before 
me *, and which appeared the moſt plauſible of any) 
then propoſed, for reſtoring public credit: It can- 
not be denied, that while that ſcheme was purſued, 


it did ſome good, and kept up the price of ſtocks; 


and that they have fallen fince it has been laid aſide: 
I never intended however to raiſe ſtocks above their 
intrinſic value, for that would bring us again into 
the ſame unhappy circumſtances which their extra- 
ordinary riſe had before occaſioned.” He then 
lamented the ill diſpoſition of ſome perſons who, 
inſtead of concurring with others in remedying the 
preſent diſtempers, uſed all poſſible means to irri- 
tate the minds of the people: and concluded with 
a motion for appointing a day to conſider the 
ſtate of public credit, which was unanimoutly 
agreed to. 

Although the engrafting ſcheme was not carried 
into execution, and was ſuperſeded by the bill 


. which paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſion for reſtoring 


PRO credit, yet it 8 a beneficial effect, by 


* By Jacombe, under none at war. See note, p. 241. 
+ Journals. — Political State tor April 1721, and Chandler. 


calming 
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calming the general diſcontents, and inducing the Chapter 20. 
proprietors of the national debt, who had ſeverely 72 0 721. 
ſuffered from the South Sea infatuation, to form . 
hopes of relief from the efforts of parliament. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY FIRST: 


1542. 


Public Indjgnation againſt the Diractors.— Proceedingi in Parliament, — 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy.—Rigarous Treatment of the Di- 
reftors.—Bill of Pains and Penalties, —Mederation of Walpole —De- 
ends Charles Stanhope. —Saves Sunderland. —Promotes the Bill for 

_ refloring Public Credit.— Advantages finally derived from the South 
Sea Scheme.—Arrears of the Civil Lift paid —Controverſy concerning 
the Bank Contract. 


YuRING the period in which this ſcheme was Indignation of 

carrying through both houſes of parliament, *** ? * 
the loudeſt and moſt violent clamours were ex- 
cited as well againſt the directors, as againſt the 
miniſters who had promoted the South Sea act, 
which was confidered as the ſole cauſe of the national 
diſtreſs. The general infatuation in favour of the 
South Sea company. was forgotten ; and the frenzy 
of ſtock-jobbing was not taken into conſideration. 
All the managers were indiſcriminately involved 
in the ſame guilt; the very name of a director 
was ſynonimous with every ſpecies of fraud and 
villany. Petitions from counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, in all parts of the kingdom, were pre- 
fented to the houſe, crying for juſtice due to an 
injured nation againſt the villany of theſe pecus 
: | lators, 
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lators, and the ſufferers looked up for indemnifi- 
cation from the confiſcation of their property, or 
for vengeance in the puniſhment. of their guilt, 
All thoſe, who like Walpole oppoſed extreme ſe- 
verity and indiſcriminate puniſhment, were expoſ- 
ed to repeated inſults and virulent invectives; they 
were devoted, both in anonymous letters and pub- 
lic writings, to the ſpeedy vengeance of a much 
injured people. | 

The popular frenzy ſeized parliament, and in- 
fluenced their proceedings. On the receſs, the 
houſe was divided into two parties; the one for 
applying an immediate remedy to the diſtreſs oc- 
caſioned by the South Sea act, was ſuperior to that 
for inquiring into the cauſes of the national mis- 
fortunes, and puniſhing the authors, as the moſt 
effectual means of redreſſing them. To the pre- 
ponderant party Walpole inclined ; and his opi- 
nion had great weight in inclining the deciſions of 
the houſe to the lenient fide. But at the meet- 
ing after the receſs, it immediately appeared that | 
the vindictive party had gained the aſcendancy ; 
and that ſtrong cenfures were thrown out againſt 
ſome of the leading members of adminiſtration. 
Walpole ſoon perceived the general inclination of 
the houſe; conſcious that all attempts, either to 
perſuade or oppoſe, could only ſerve to inflame 
their reſentment, and deriving a warning from the 


antemperate heat of ſecretary Craggs, he took but 


a ſmall ſhare in the debates which related to the 
inquiries into the South Sea project, and the con- 


duct of the directors. 


A committee 
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A committee of ſecrecy being appointed by the Chapter 21. 
commons to examine all the books, papers, and *' 1721. 


proceedings relating to the execution of the South Coe of 


Sea act, the members * were choſen fim the mot ſecrecy. 
violent of thoſe who were advocates for indiſcri- 

minate and unrelenting ſeverity. Alarmed at theſe Jan. 23. 
proceedings, Knight, caſhier of the company, who 

alone was privy to all the ſecret tranſactions, 
eſcaped-from England, ſoon after his firſt exami- 

nation, carrying with him the regiſter called the 

green book, and it was generally ſuſpected, that 

he took this ſtep with the connivance of govern- 

ment. The committee having reported this event 

to the houſe, the commons ordered the doors to 

be locked, and the keys laid on the table. Gene- 

ral Roſs then ſtated, that the committee had diſ- 
covered, © a train of the deepeſt villany and fraud 

hell ever contrived to ruin a nation, which, in due 

time, ſhould be laid before the houſe.” In con- Rigorous pro- 
. ſequence of this vague aſſertion, four of the direc- — ia oth 
tors; who were members, were expelled the houſe, directors. | 
and taken into cuſtody. The other directors 


/ 


This Committee was compoſed of the following perſons $ 


Thomas Brodrick, chairman. % 
Archibald Hutcheſon, Lord Moleſworth, 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Col. Strangways, 
Edward Wortley, William Sloper, 
Sir Thomas Pengelly. N. Lechmere, 
William Clayton, General Roſs, 
Edward Jefferies, Hon. Dixie Windſor. 


The heat and violence of Brodrick in this inquiry, are ſufficiently 
thewn in his letters: (See Corr nd Period] III.) And the vin- 
dictive and acrimonious ſpirit of the majcrity of the committee is ap- 
parent in their ſpeeches and motions on the ſubzect, in Chandler, the 
Political State of Great Britain, &c. 
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period III. ſhared the fame fate; all their books, papers, and 
#720 to 1727- effects were ſeized, and the royal aſſent was given 
_—_— to a bill, for reſtraining them from leaving the 

kingdom, diſcovering their eſtates, and diſqualify- 

ng them for holding offices in any of the com- 
panties. 
Y6 Febroaryg, If any thing could juſtify theſe extraordinary 
Report of the acts of rigor, it was the report of the ſecret com- 
— mittee, which when preſented to the houſe, ex- 
poſed a ſcene of fraud and iniquity almoſt unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of hiſtory. The committee 
ſtated that their inquiry had been attended with 
numerous embarrafiments and difficulties ; that 
in the different books were made falſe and ficti- 
. tious entries; entries with blanks, eraſures, and 
alterations, and in ſome, the leaves were torn out. 

Some books had been deſtroyed, others ſecreted. 
Before the South Sea bill was paſſed, and with 
a view to promote it, the directors, to whom the 
ſecret management was principally intruſted, had 
diſpoſed of a fictitious ſtock of C. 574, ooo; this 
Rock was noted as ſold at ſeveral days, and at 
various prices, from 1 5 to 325 per cent. amount- 
ing in the whole to C. 1,259,325, it was to be 
eſteemed as holden of the company, for the bene- 
fit of the pretended purchaſers, though no mutual 
agreement was then made for the delivery or ac- 
ceptance of the ſtock at any ſtated time ; no mo- 
ney was depoſited, and no ſecurity given for the 
payment. By this contrivance, no loſs could have 
been ſuſtained, if the. ſtock. ſhould fall, and the 

gain would be received, if it ſhould riſe. 

3 As 
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As this fictitious ſtock was deſigned for pro- Chapter 21. 
1721. 


moting the bill, the ſub and deputy governors, 
Sir John Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Cheſter, Mr. 
Holditch, and Mr, Knight, the caſhier, had the 
chief diſpoſal of it, and it was diſtributed as fol- 
lows: 
* . To the earl of Sunderland, at the re- 4. 
queſt of Mr. Craggs, ſenior = - o, ooo 
The dutcheſs of Kendal » = ⁊ - 10,000 


The counteſs of Platen - = - 10,00 


Her two'nieces - > - - » - .- 10,000 
| Mr. Craggs, ſenio - - - - +» $0,000 
| Charles Stanhope, eſquire - - - + 10,000 


The ſword blade company - - 50, 


It alſo appeared, that Charles Stanhope had re- 
ceived a difference of £. 250,000, through the 
hands of Sir George Caſwal and Co. but that his 
name had been partly eraſed from their books, and 
altered to Szangape. That Aiſlabie, chancellor of 
the exchtequer, had an account with Turner, Caſ- 
wal, and Co. to the amount of F. 794, 451, and 
that he had adviſed the company to make the 
ſecond ſubſciption C. 1, 500,000, inſtead of a mil- 
lion, by their own authority, and without any 
warrant. That of the third ſubſcription, Aiſlabie's 
lift amounted to /. Jo, ooo, Sunderland's to 


L. 160,000, Craggs's to C. 659,000, and Stan- 


hope's to £. 47,000, That on the pawned ſtock 


which had been ſold, there was, by the means of 


Mr. Knight, a deficiency of J. 400,000. This 
report was ſucceeded by fix others, leſs important ; 
at the end of the laſt, the committee declared that 
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period III. the abſence of Knight, who had been principally, 
7 20 to 1727. and often ſolely intruſted, put a period to their 
— 


inquiries into this black and deſtructive affair. 

In conſequence of the firſt of theſe reports, the 
houſe paſſed ſeveral ſtrong reſolutions, after which 
a bill was brought in for the relief of the ſufferers 
by the South Sea company, the title of which, on 
the third reading, was changed into a bill for 
raiſing money on the eftates of the ſub, and de- 
puty governors, directors, caſhier, deputy caſhier, 
and accountant of the South Sea company, and 
of Mr. Aiflabic and Mr. Craggs, towards making 
good the damages ſuſtained by the company, and 
for diſabling ſuch of thoſe perſons as were living, 
to hold any place, or fit in parliament for the fu- 
ture. In conſequence of theſe - reſolutions, the 
greater part of the eſtates belonging to the direc- 
tors, and to other perſons mentioned therein, were 
confiſcated. to a very large amount, and applied 
towards diſcharging the debts of the company. 
The eſtates of the directors alone were valued at 
C. 2, 14, 123, the allowance made to them was 
J. 354,600, the confiſcation therefore, amounted 
to £. 1,659,523. Yet theſe enormous forfeitures 
did not ſatisfy the unrelenting advocates for ex- 
treme ſeverity, many of whom expected nothing 
leis than confiſcation of. all“ their property, and 

* Inſult was ſometimes added to confiſcation. On the motion for 
allowing Grigſby C. 10,000, whole eſtate. was valued at £. 31,687, a 
member obſerved, that ſince that upſtart had once been ſo prodigally 
vain as to bid his coachman feed his horſes: with gold, no doubt he 


could feed on it himſelf; and therefore he moved that he might be al- 
lowed as much gold as he could eat, and that the reſt of his eſtate might 


go toward the relief of the ſufferers, Political State. June 1721. 


ſeveral 
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feveral were diffatisfied, becauſe the puniſhment Chapter 24. 
of death was not inflicted *. 1 
An eminent hiſtorian has juſtly remarked, that Remarks on 
the equity of modern times muſt condemn the ie occaſion. 

arbitrary proceedings which diſgraced the cauſe of 
juſtice, by introducing a bill of pains and penal- 
ties, a retroactive ſtatute, to puniſh offences which 
did not exiſt,” © Againſt a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties,” he obſerves, it is the common right of 
every ſubject to be heard by his council at the 
bar; they prayed to be heard, their prayer was re- 
fuſed; and their oppreſſors, who required no evi- 
dence, would liſten to no defence .“ 

Walpole however is exempted from this juſt bf Walpole 
cenſure : we have already mentioned his endea- 
vours to ſtem the torrent of parliamentary ven- 
geance, and to incline the ſentiments of the houſe 
to terms of moderation; and although the cur- 
rent of opinion ran violently againſt lenient mea- 
1ures, yet he did not ſhrink from avowing his ſen-. 
timents, when any flagrant a& of injuſtice was 
going to be committed. Thus, when a motion 
was made for declaring the eſtates of Craggs liable 
to the ſame forfeitures as thoſe of the directors, 
and his two ſons in law, who were both members 
of the houſe, requeſted to be heard by counſel in 
right of their wives, as daughters of the deceaſed; 
he ſtrenuouſſy ſpoke in their favour. For his in- 
terpoſition he incurred cenſure, and was ironically 


complimented by Lechmere, as being fully capa- 
» Saint John Brodrick to Lord OTE; os 24. Correſpon- 


dence. 


T Gibbon's Memoir, p 11. | 
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ble to adviſe them, and to ſerve them as counſel; 
an office he had already performed for ſo many 
others. Walpole finding that all appeals to rea- 
ſon and equity were ineffectual, and not willing 
to irritate the houſe, prudently returned no anſwer 
to this ſarcaſm, and the requeſt was withdrawn. 
At another period, when the directors prayed 


alſo to be heard by counſel, Walpole, though he 


avowed himſelf conſcious that any thing which 
might be interpreted in favour of a South Sea di- 
rector, would be very ill heard, and ſubject the 
ſpeaker to great diſadvantages; yet he defended 


their petition upon the juſt and obvious principle, 


that no criminal, howeyer great, ought to be 
condemned unheard, or deprived of any advan» 


tage in making his defence. 


The part of theſe tranſactions which involved 
Walpole 1 in the greateſt embarraſſment, was the 
neceſſity of defending the miniſtry againſt thoſe 
attacks, to which their conduct had laid them 
open, but which, had they been too cloſely ſcru- 
tiniſed, would Wh occaſioned diſcoveries extreme- 
ly dangerous in the irritated ftate of the public 
mind, and produced changes portentous of the 
greateſt miſchief, Stanhope had been charged by 
the report of the committee, with having taken, 
through Knight, £,10,000 ſtock, without any 
valuable conſideration, and with having bought, 
through Turner and company, C. 50,900 ſtock, at 


a very low price, by the difference of which he 


had gained £.250,000. In proof of theſe ayer- 
ments, the examinations of Sir John Blunt, Hol: 
e 
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ditch, Sawbridge, and Henry Blunt, were read, Chapter 21. 
and they were interrogated at the bar, but their 72“ 
teſtimony rather detracted from, than ſtrengthened | 
their former depoſitions ; and it was apparent as 
to the C. 10,000, that Stanhope had received no 
ſtock without a valuable confideration, and that 
as to the J. 50,000, his name had been uſed with- 
out his privity or conſent. Yet the houſe was ſo 
little ſatisfied with this exculpation, that though 
Walpole and his brother Horace exerted great abi- 
lity in his defence, he was acquitted by a majority 
of three only, 180 to 177“. 
Aiflabie's caſe was ſo flagrant, and his crimina- yarch 8. 
lity verified by ſo many proofs, that, on his firſt Ailabie ex. | 
accuſation in the houſe of commons, neither Wal- — 
pole or his friends attempted to defend him; he 
was expelled the houſe, and committed to the ; 
Tower, But when the bill was brought in for ſub- 
jecting his eſtates in common with thoſe of the 
South Sea directors, Walpole obſerved, that im- 
peaching, nat billing miniſters, was the parliamen- 
tary rule of our anceſtors, treated the bill as a bill 
of attainder, and made a ſtrong appeal to the com- 5 
paſſion of the houſe, in favour of his wife and fa- 
mily +. Failing in theſe efforts, he moved, that 
ſuch parts of his property as had been in his poſ- 
ſeſſion towards the end of the year 1719, before 
the South Sea bill was brought in, might be ex- 
empted from confiſcation, This was, however, 


* Thomas Brodrick to Lord Middleton, March 7. Correſpondence, 
Period III.— Political State.—Chandler.—-Tineal. $65 Hb 


t Brodrick's Letters. Correſpondence. | 
$ 4 cover- 
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Period III. Over-ruled, and it was finally carried, that all the 
1720 to 1727. eſtate he poſſeſſed on the 20th of October 1718, 
ſhould be allowed to him and his family. 

. — To preſerve Sunderland from the ſame cenſure 
de: land. which had involved Aiſlabie, and would have in- 
volved ſecretary Craggs, had he lived, was the great 
object of the court. But as he was accuſed by the 
ſecret committee of having received, through 
Knight, C. 50, ooo fictitious ſtock, without having 
made any payment, or given any ſecurity; and 
as the parliament had in many inſtances taken pre- 
{ſumption for guilt, and appearances for realities, 
it was no ealy matter to turn the ſenſe of the 
_ houſe in favour of the miniſter, who fat at the 
head of the treaſury when the South Sca act was 
framed and carried. Under theſe inauſpicious cir- 
cumſtances, Walpole, however, obtained the ac- 
quittal of Sunderland. 

That part of the report which related to lord 
Sunderland, being propoſed to be taken into con- 
ſideration, was adjourned till the 15th of March, 
on the preſſing inſtances of Walpole *, as neceſ- 
fary for the farther information of the houſe, that 
ſeveral witneſſes who had been examined by the 
committee; ſhould be re-exammed at the bar ; as 
they might vary in their depoſitions, to give a dif- 
ferent explanation to the words which they had 
made uſe of in their examination. Having ob- 
tained this point, the object of which was to delay 
the buſineſs, for the purpoſe of gaining over ſe- 
veral of the Whigs, he repreſented to them, that 


* Brodrick's Letters, Correſpondence. 
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if they gave their votes againſt Sunderland, and Chapter 21. 

he was diſgracefully removed, their cauſe would 721. 

{uffer, and the Tories be called into power. Theſe | 

repreſentations had a due weight, and brought 

over many to his purpoſe. The proof of the fact 

reſted principally on the aſſertion of Knight, as 

given on the oath of Sir John Blunt, who as preſi- 

dent of the company, could not be ſuppoſed ig- 

norant of the tranſaction; and who depoſed to his 

having heard the particular declarations of Knight, 

that ſuch ſtock had been taken, and a note of ac- 

knowledgment given by Sunderland. Of five di- 

rectors examined at the bar, one could only affirm, 

that he was alone with Knight, when it was com- 

municated to him; and two others acknowledged 

that Knight had informed them of the ſaid circum- 

ſtances in preſence of Sir John Blunt, but could 

not poſitively aſcertain whether he was within hear⸗ 

ing. Walpole, who had in a previous debate on 

the caſe of Charles Stanhope endeavoured to weak- 

en the evidence, and illiberally expoſed the cha- 

racter of Sir John Blunt as a fraudulent projec- 

tor, purſued the ſame line of conduct with in- 

creaſed aſperity. He declared himſelf authoriſed 

by Sunderland to deny the fact, and to avow that 

no ſuch ſtock had been taken in his name, and 

no ſuch note given, and reprobated the idea, that 

ſuch hearſay evidence ſhould operate to the ruin | 

of the fortune and character of any man. : / 
To Walpole Sunderland was indebted for his ac- 

quittal. His perſonal weight, his authoritatiye and 

perſuaſive eloquence, were effectually employed on 

| this 
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Period III. this occaſion, and, aided by the influence of govern. 


Addreſs of 


1720 to 1727» ment, met with ſucceſs. The miniſter was acquitted 
by a majority of 61 votes, 233 againſt 172 *. 


Having obtained the acquittal of Sunderland, 
and ſecured the continuance of the Whig admini- 
ſtration, of which he ſoon became the head, the 
great object of Walpole was directed to promote 
the reſtoration of public credit, which was in dan- 
ger of being diminiſhed, if not overturned, by the 
violent proceedings of the commons, In this de- 
licate buſineſs he ated with his uſual prudence, 
and though he could not in all inſtances prevent 
the adoption of meaſures which he did not ap- 
prove, yet he moſtly contrived either to delay their 
execution, or to mitigate, their effect by various 
expedients, : : 

As chairman of the committee, he drew up the 
addreſs of the commons to the king ; it repre- 
ſented the ſtate of public credit, and recited per- 
ſpicuouſly, in a full though ſummary manner, the 
confuſion and miſchiefs which were derived from 
the execution of the fatal South Sea ſcheme : It 
deſcribed the cauſe of thoſe miſchiefs, explained 


the difficulty of applying proper remedies, and 


Chandler. Although the public voice, notwithſtanding his ac- 
quittal by ſo large a majority, criminated Sunderland; yet ſeveral ex- 


| tenuations may be urged in his favour. For it appears from private 


documents which have caſually fallen under my inſpection, that ſo early 
as Jaly, he had refuſed to recommend to the directors any more lifts for 


ſubſcriptions ; that he did nor at leaſt enxich himſelf or his friends ; 


that he expreſſed great ſatisfaction, that neither himſelf or his friends 
had ſold out any South Sea ftock, as he would not have profited of the 


blic calamity.—Letters from Eckerſal and Drummond to Daniel 
Pulteney, Correſpondence, Period III. | 
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mentioned certain reſolutions which had paſſed for 
re- eſtabliſhing public credit, remitting G. 4, 1 56, 341, 
to the South Sea company, dividing all the re- 
maining capital ſtock among the proprietors, and 
preventing ſtock-jobbing. Theſe reſolutions were 


the title of a bill for making ſeveral proviſions to 
reſtore the public credit, which ſuffered by the 
frauds and miſmanagements of the late South Sea 
directors and others, | | 

In the paſſage of the bill through the commons, 
a daring attempt was made to obtain its rejection, 


or to fruſtrate its effects. Though the general dif. _ 


Chapter 21, 


made the foundation of an act that paſſed under -- Ray 


poſition of Walpole was mild and temperate, yet 


in this inſtance, when 'threats were employed to 
awe the legiſlatiye body into a compliance, he ſtood 
forth the ſupporter of parliamentary freedom. On 
the day in which the bill for reſtoring public credit 
was to be read a ſecond time, the lobby of the houſe 
of commons, and the adjacent places, were filled with 
a numerous body of proprietors of the ſhort annui- 
ties and other redeemable debts, who tumultuouſly 
demanded juſtice of the members as they were paſſ- 
ing, and put into their hands a printed letter to 
a member of parliament, in which “ the unreaſon- 


ableneſs and partiality of binding down the rex 


deemables are fully demonſtrated,” and a written 


Tumults in 
oppoſition 


it; 


paper, containing theſe words; * pray do juſtice 


to the annuitants who lent their money on parlia- 


mentary ſecurity,” The juſtices of peace for the. 


city of Weſtminſter, and the conſtables, were in- 
ſtantly ſent for, and the houſe proceeded to buſi- 
A neſs, 
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Period IT. neſs. Sir John Ward preſented the petition of 
1720 to 1727. the proprietors of the redeemable funds, praying 
— — to be heard by themſelves or counſel againſt the 


Bill paſſes, 


bill. The petition being ordered to he on the 


table, the bill was read a ſecond time, and ordered 
to be committed. Sir John Ward then ſpoke in 


favour of the petition, and was ſeconded by Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote. Walpole obſerved, that he 
could not ſee how the petitioners could be re- 
lieved; that the reſolutions on which the bill was 
founded had been approved by the King and coun- 
cil, and been agreed to by a great majority of the 
houſe; he therefore moved for the previous queſ- 
tion, and adjourning the debate. Brodrick warmly 
oppoſed the original motion, and was ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſeconded by Sandys; but the queſtion for 
adjourning was carried by a majority of 78 to 29. 
Meanwhile the tumult continuing, the juſtices of 
peace were commanded by the ſpeaker to diſperſe 
the rioters, which they effected not without ſome 


difficulty, and after reading the riot act, many of 


them exclaiming as they retired, . You firſt pick 


our pockets, and then fend us to gaol for com- 
plaining.” On the following day, the bill was laid 
before the committee, and, after ſome warm de- 
bates, in regard to the price at which the holders 


of the ſaid ſubſcriptions ſhould take South Sea 


ſtock, and the repeal of a clauſe for compelling 


the bankers to, reſtore the whole money they had 


- borrowed, which Walpole ſucceſsfully oppoſed, 


was carried in the affirmative; and ordered to be 
9 On the 7th, it was read the third 


time, 
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time, paſſed, and ſent to the lords, and on the 10th Chapter 21. 
received the royal afſent *. 1721- 
This bill for the reſtoration of public credit, . 
arranged the affairs of the South Sea company in 
ſuch a manner, that five millions of the ſeven, 
which the directors had agreed to pay the public, 
were remitted. The incumbrances were partly diſ- 
charged from the confiſcation of the forfeited eſ- 
tates; the credit of their bonds maintained, 
L. 33. 6-. 8d. per cent. were divided among the 
proprietors; the company was ſoon in a ſituation 
to fulfil its engagements with the public, and two 
millions were reſerved towards the liquidation of 
the national debt. But the proprietors made ſuch 
loud and repeated complaints on the hardſhip of 
depriving them of theſe two millions, that the par- 
liament afterwards remitted that ſum, which made 
an addition of C. 6. 5s. per cent. 
The ſpirit by which Walpole was directed, and 
the principles by which he acted, during the whole 
progreſs of this delicate buſineſs, are laid down in 
the ſpeech from the throne, on the prorogation of 
parliament, which he drew up. 
The common calamity, occaſioned by the King' ſpeech 
wicked execution of the South Sea ſcheme, was 2 as 
become fo very great before your meeting, that the 
providing proper remedies for it was very difficult; 
but it is a great comfort to me to obſerve, that 
public credit now begins to recover; which gives 
me the greateſt hopes that it will be entirely re- 


fJournals.— Political State for July and Auguſt. 
ſtored, ; 


1720 to 172. 
———— 


— Dk 


the South Sea 
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. ſtored, when all the proviſions you have made for 
that end, ſhall be duly put in execution. I have 
great compaſſion for the ſufferings of the innocent, 
and a juſt indignation againſt the guilty; and have 
readily given my aſſent to ſuch bills as you have 
preſented to me, for puniſhing the authors of our 
late misfortunes, and for obtaining the reſtitutibn 
and ſatisfaction due to thoſe who have been in- 
jured by them, in ſuch a manner as you judged 
proper. I was at the ſame time willing and de- 
firous, by my free and general pardon, to give eaſe 
aud quiet to the reſt of my ſubjefts, many of whom may, 
in ſuch a general infatuation, have been unwarily drawn 
in to tranſoreſs the laws *.” 

Thus at length, by the ability, addreſs, and per- 
ſeverance of Walpole, the fatal project of the South 
Sea was converted into a national benefit; the dif- 
treſſes are forgotten, and the advantages remain. 
Although by the remiſſion of the ſeven millions, 
the public did not enjoy all the benefits which had 
been ſanguinely expected, yet much greater ad- 
vantage was derived than is uſually ſuppoſed. 
4. 632,698 of long and ſhort annuities were con- 
verted into redeemable ſtock, which at this time 
bears an intereſt of only 3 per cent. and the intereſt 
on the company's capital was reduced at Midſum. 
mer 1727 to 4 per cent. By this the public gained 
annually £. 339,631, which, calculated at 25 years 
+ purchaſe, was worth above 8 millions T. This 
reduction was alſo productive of great uſe and na- 


* Journals. 
* + Sinclair on the Revenue, Part 2. p. 106. 
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tional adyantage; it was a precedent for future Chapter 21. 
arrangements of a ſimilar nature, and in 1724, 97%" 
. 3,775,027 was alſo reduced to 4 per cent “. 8 

In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, from the decline Payment of the 
of public credit, and dearth of money, the enor- COR 
mous profuſion of-Sunderland's adminiſtration, 
laid Walpole under the neceſſity of applying to 
parliament for the diſcharge of the debts of the 
civil lift, m_ amounted to no leſs a ſum than 
£.550,000. To propoſe the laying on of new 
burdens on the people for the diſcharge of theſe 

arrears, in this moment of general calamity, would 
have been exeremely unpopular, and perhaps not 
practicable. Walpole, therefore, hit upon an ex- 
pedient which effeCtually ſucceeded, without im- 
poſing an additional tax on the public at large. 
It was to make the civil liſt diſcharge its own ar- 
rears, by deducting fix pence in the pound on all 
payments from the crown, towards raifing a fund 
for liquidating the intereſt of the ſum required. 
The propoſal being, on the 12th of July, laid be- 
fore a committee of the whole houſe, Pulteney, 
who though not in oppoſition yet began to be diſ- 
ſatisfied with the adminiſtration, moved for a de- 
duction of one ſhilling in the pound, adding, that 
if this deduction were too much for the preſent oc- 
caſion, it might be applied to the diſcharge of the 
civil lift debts. This motion was carried by 153 
voices againſt 63+. On the 14th, this reſolution 
being ſubmitted'to the houſe, was oppoſed with 


* Sinclair, p. 106. 
+ Political State for July 1721. 
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greater effect by the friends of ITE, and 


1720t0 1725. negatived by a majority of 132 againſt 83*. The 


original propoſition was then moved; ind paſted 
without a diviſion, © That his majeſty ſhould be 


enabled to raiſe any ſum not exceeding . 500,000, 


to diſcharge the arrears and debts due and owing 
upon the civil lift to his ſervants and others, by. 
ſettling a yearly fund for payment of annuities, 
after the rate-of five pounds per cent. per annum, 
out of the civil liſt revenues, until the ſame ſhall 
be redeemed by the crown; and that his majeſty, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, be enabled to make good, 
for the uſes of the civil government, all ſuch money 
as from time to time ſhall have been paid thereupon, 
by cauſing a deduction, not exceeding fix pence in 
the pound, to be made out of ſalaries, wages, pen- 
fions, or other payments from the crown.“ Thus 
Walpole arranged this delicate buſineſs, which he 
was often heard to ſay 4 gave him much embar- 
rafſment, and on the ſucceſsful iſſue of which he 
prided himſelf as much as on any other financial 


operation which he effected during the courſe of his 


adminiſtration. 

The whole conduct of Walpole in the South 
Sea buſineſs, was ſanctioned by both houſes of par- 
liament, and approved by the nation in general. 
No invective was thrown out againſt him, even by 
party, except that he had employed the power of 
government and his own influence in ſcreening Sun- 


* Chandler. 
+ Journals.—Political State. Chandler. 
7 From Lord Orfad. 

: Ws derland ; 
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derland; and that he had endeavoured to prevent Chapter 21. 
the juſtice of the nation from overwhelming the 


projectors of the fatal South Sea ſcheme. For this 
cauſe, he was invidiouſly reviled in the periodical 


writings and pamphlets of the times, and Saint 


John Brodrick, in a letter to the lord chancellor 
Middleton, laments that the interpoſition of Wal- 
pole, whom he ſtigmatiſes by the name of the 


Screen, ſaved the directors from confiſcation and 


hanging. But at the diſtance of fourteen years, 
the oppoſition accuſed him of having fraudulently 
propoſed the bank contract, and of deluding the 
unhappy ſufferers with falſe hopes of relief. It 
was aſſerted that he took a ſcandalous advantage of 
the general calamity, and made the misfortunes of 
his country the means of enriching himſelf; that 
he had concerted the project ſeveral months before 
with the bank, and that in order to engage the go- 
vernors conſent, he gave them private aſſurances 
of being releaſed from t their engagement, if it ſhould 
prove unfavourable. 


This attack on the 3 of Walpole was 


managed, in the Craftſman, and other antiminiſ- 


terial writings“, with all the art and ftrength 


which could be ſupplied by the ſophiſtry of Boling- 
broke, and the wit of Pulteney. The charge was 
alſo rendered more plauſible by the concutrence of 
Aiflabie, who, in conjunction with ſecretary Craggs, 
had been conſidered as the principal manager of 


the buſineſs on the ſide of government, wg. was 


'* Caſe of the Sinking Fundy, Crafeſman for 2735. - 
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| Period INT. preſent at the meeting in which the contract was 
1729 to 1727: ſigned. This heinous charge was anſwered by the 
— 


miniſter himſelf, and by the writers * in his inte- 
reſt. Without entering into a tedious inquiry on 
this ſubject, or attempting to juſtify the conduct 
of Walpole in every particular, I ſhall obſerve, that 
on a candid review of the whole controyerſy, it 
appears that an accuſation urged for the firſt time 
fourteen years after the fact, when it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to recollect all the circumſtances, and 
to juſtify every part of the tranſaction, was mali- 
cious in itſelf, and undeſerving of credit. It may 
be alſo remarked, that the aſſertions of Aiſlabie, 
cannot be admitted as fair evidence in his own 
cauſe; and that he falſely arraigned the miniſter, 
may be implied from a private letter + written in 
1722, in which he frankly confeſſed his own folly 
and weakneſs in promoting the South Sea ſcheme, 
and expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his gratitude 
for the kindneſs and lenity ſhewn to him by go- 
vernment, which he ſolely imputes to the inter- 
ference of Walpole. 

In regard to the moſt heinous part of the charge, 
that he had firſt induced the bank to accede to the 
agreement, and * afterwards releaſed them from 
the obligation, when his own private purpoſes were 
ſerved; the bank contract, it was anſwered, being 
precipitately drawn up in the midſt of general 
alarm and deſpondency, and at the earneſt impor- 


1 Some Conſiderations on the Public Funds, Gazetteer for 273 f. 
paſſim. 
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funity of the miniſtry and South Sea directors, Chapter 21. 
there could be no colluſion betwixt him and the 1721. 
bank; and no blame could attach to him, becauſe 
the- governors refuſed - to fulfil the terms of an 
agreement they had reluctantly acceded to, which 
if they had fulfilled, would have involved the bank 
and South Sea company in equal ruin. 

It muſt not be omitted, that ſoon after the beak 
contract was drawn up, and the ingraftment ſcheme 
had paſſed, he was accuſed of favorring the bank, in 
preference to the South Sea company, that he might 
ſell out the money he had in the bank at an ad- 
vanced price. But -as 1n reply to this attack, he 
had publicly declared in the houſe of commons | 
that he had not one penny in the bank at that 
juncture, but poſſeſſed a large ſtock in the South 
Sea company, his opponents afterwards, in 1735, 
reverſed the accuſation and declared that he had 
adopted thoſe meaſures to favour the South Sea in 
preference to the bank, that he might ſell out the 
money he had in that ſtock at an advanced price. 
Theſe two contradictory aſſertions deſtroy each 
other, and prove the weakneſs of both. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND: 
1721— 1722. 


Townſhend appointed Secretary of State on the Death of Earl Stanbope, 
and Walpole Fir Lord of the Treaſury on the Reſignation of Sunder- 
land. Supports the Sewediſh Subfidy.—4fairs of, Sweden to the Peace 
of Nyſtadt.— Domeſtic Tranſafions,—Cemmercial Regulations. — Abo- 
lition of various Duties. Importation of Nawal Stores encouraged, — 

Advancement of national Induſtry.— Dean Tucker's Eulogium of 
W-lpole. | 


PHE death of earl Stanhope, and the accuſation 

of Sunderland, opened the way to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Townſhend and Walpole in their 
former places: for although Sunderland had been 
acquitted by a conſiderable majority, yet the pub- 
lic opinion was too unfavourable for him to be 
continued in the office of firlt lord of the treaſury. 
The negotiation for ſettling the new adminiſtration 
had been entruſted, by Devonſhire and Townſhend, 
to the management of Walpole; and it was not 
without great difficulty that Sunderland, who 
maintained the moſt unbounded influence over the 
ſovereign, had been induced, or rather compelled, 
to conſent to the propoſed arrangement, and par- 


| ticularly to relinquiſh the diſpoſal of the ſecret 


April Zo 


1721. 


ſervice money *; but he at length acceded. Townſ- 
hend had been previouſly appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate on the death of Stanhope. Methuen was 
made comptroller of the houſehold, .Walpole firft 


* Pulteney's Anſwer to one Part of a late infamous Libel, p. 55. 
lord 
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lord of the treaſury and chancellor of the exche- Chapter 22. 


quer, and a new board, conſiſting of his confiden- 1721 to 1722. 


tial friends * was nominated at his diſcretion. 


Almoſt the firſt meaſure of government which Supports the 


Walpole ſupported in the houſe of commons after fy, 9 


his elevation, ſeemed to belie his conduct while in 
oppoſition, for which he has been bitterly re- 


proached by thoſe writers who perceive no differ- 


ence between oppoſing a treaty before it is con- 
cluded, and ſupporting the national honour by ad- 
hering to it when ratified. 


The death of Charles the Twelfth was the pre- Affairs of 


lude to the pacification of the north; and changed 
the fituation of Sweden, and the ſyſtem of Engliſh 
politics in that quarter. On that event, Charles 
Frederic duke of Holſtein Gottorp, the ſon of 
Hedwige, eldeſt ſiſter of Charles, was the next heir; 
and if hereditary right had prevailed, would have 
ſucceeded to the ons. But the preponderating 
party in Sweden, eſpouſed the pretenſions of Uirica 
Eleonora, youngeſt ſiſter of the deceaſed mo- 
narch, who was married to Frederic prince of Heffe 
Caſſel. 

The news of the king's death no ſooner reached 
Stockholm, than the ſenate repaired to the apart- 
ment of Ulrica, and congratulated her on her ac- 
ceſſion to the throne; at the ſame time the new 
queen declared her confent to renounce that abſo- 
have power which Charles the Eleventh had veſted 


© Ga Baley, 'Sir Charles Turner, Henry Pelham, Richard 
Edgecumbe. 


+ Eagerbring Hiſt, de Suède. 
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Period III. in the crown, and which had proved the ſource of 
1720 to 1727- many calamities to Sweden. Her title was ſoon 


afterwards acknowledged by the army, in oppoſition 
to the remonſtrances of the duke of Holſtein, who 
laid claim to the throne as his right by hereditary 
deſcent; and the pretenſions of his rival were con- 
firmed by the ſtates, which aſſembled at Stockholm 
on the 2oth of January 1719. In that aſſembly, 
count Horn, a nobleman of great diſtinction and 
capacity, obſerved 1n full ſenate, and in the pre- 
ſence of the queen, with whom he had concerted 
the; declaration, that both Ulrica and her ſiſter 
Hedwige had forfeited their title to the crown, be- 
cauſe their marriages had not been confirmed by 
the ſtates. On the meeting of the ſtates, Ulrica 
delivered a memorial, in which ſhe diſclaimed all 
pretenſions, and that the throne being vacant, they 
might proceed to an election. On this formal re- 
nunciation, Ulrica Eleonora was elected by the 
ſtates, and gave her conſent to the new form of 
government, which rendered the ſovereign of Swe- 
den, from the moſt abſolute, the moſt limited mo- 
narch in Europe. The new queen, or rather the 
ſenate, who poſſeſſed the whole power of govern- 
ment, had ſufficient occupation to deliver the coun- 
try from the dreadful ſituation to which it had been 
reduced by a war of twenty years, and to conclude 
terms of pacification with Hanover, Pruſſia, Den- 
mark, Poland, and Ruſſia. 

Before the death of Charles the Twelfth, a con- 
greſs had been held in the Ifle of Aland, between 
the Swediſh and Pruſſian plenipotentiaries; had 

2 the 
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the Swediſh monarch lived, Baron Gortz could Chapter 22. 
have reconciled Peter and Charles, both equally 1721 73. 
incenſed againſt George the Firſt; and a combined 
army of Swedes and Ruſſians, after conquering 
Norway, would have landed in Scotland for the 
purpoſe of placing the Pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain. | 
On the death of Charles, George, though 1n- 1 
volved in diſputes with Spain, yet ſecure of the 1 
co-operation of France, diſpatched Carteret and | 
Baſſewitz to break up the congreſs of Aland, and 
to prevent the pacification between Ruſſia and Swe- 
den, from a dread, leſt their union ſhould render 
his mediation unneceſſary, and induce Sweden to 
decline confirming the ceſſion of Bremen and Ver- 
den. Carteret ſucceeded in his negotiation, and 
is applauded, though not without regret, by the l 
Swediſh hiſtorians“, for the conſummate addreſs | 
with which he prevailed on Sweden to conclude a 
ſeparate peace with Hanover, which was followed 1 
by a ſubſidiary alliance with England, under the a 
mediation and guarantee of France. | 
Before the pacification was finally concluded, 
Sweden ſyffered ſeverely for breaking off the con- 
greſs of Aland. The Danes took Marſtrand, the 
Gibraltar of the north, and threatened Gotheborg. 
Forty thouſand Ruſſians landed in different parts 
of Sweden, and carried havock and deſtruction into 
the kingdom, reduced - eight towns, and above 


1,300 villages to aſhes. The arrival of the Eng- 


q 
| 
. 
{ 


* Lagerbring, Hiſt. de Suꝭde, 
+ Schmidt Ruſſ. Geſch. vol. 2. p. 308, 
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Period III. liſh fleet put a temporary ſtop to this invaſion, and 
6h 8 baſtened the peace of Sweden with Hanover, Pruſ- 
+ — —fia, and Denmark. Carteret, ſupported by the 
preſence of an Engliſh fleet 1n the Baltic, deluded 
Sweden * with promiſes to aſſiſt in wreſting from 
Ruſſia the conquered provinces, and prevailed on 
her to confirm the ceſſion of Bremen and Verden 
to Hanover; Stetin and the diſtrict between the 
| Oder and Plene, to Pruſſia; to renounce the claims 
| of exemption from the Sound duties, arid to engage 
not to aſſiſt the duke of Holſtein, ſhould he at- 
tempt the recovery of Sleſwic. Denmark gave 
back to Sweden Marſtrand, Stralſund, and the Iſle 
of Wiſmar for 600,000 rixdollars, relinquiſhed her 
alliance with Ruſſia; and, as an indemnification for 
the conqueſts reſtored, England and France gratified 
Denmark by guarantying Sleſwic . 

Peter, incenſed at theſe treaties, which expoſed 
him ſingly to the united forces of Sweden and Eng- 
land, did not loſe courage, but continued his in- 
vaſion of Sweden, which the Engliſh fleet could 

not prevent; arreſted the Engliſh merchants who 
were ſettled in his dominions, and his reſident in 
London delivered a ſtrong memorial againſt the 

inſolent interpoſition of Great Britain. 
Proceedings in In conſequence of the Ruſſian invaſion, Sweden 
1 had recourſe to England for aſſiſtance. The king 
ſent a fleet into the Baltic and applied to parlia- 
ment for a ſubſidy of C. 732,000, according to the 
June 39. terms ſtipulated by the treaty of alliance, The 


* Lagerbring. 
F Mu Bil, de Dapuemare. 


motion 
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motion to make good theſe engagements was vio- Chapter 22. 
lently oppoſed in the houſe of commons by Sir 1721 to 1722. 


William Wyndham, Shippen, and lord Moleſ- 
worth, who had long reſided in Denmark, and who 
publiſhed an excellent account of that kingdom. 
He ably contended, that the alliance was contrary. 
to former treaties with Denmark and Ruſſia; that 
it was unjuſt to inſiſt that Peter ſhould reſtore his 
conqueſts, while other princes retained the ſpoils 
of Sweden; and that the only equitable mode of 
proceeding, was for Pruſſia to reſtore Stetin, and 
the elector of Hanover, Bremen and Verden; he 
artfully infinuated that the claim to Mecklenburgh 
was one of the cauſes which occaſioned the rup- 
ture with Ruſſia; urged that England ought not 
to intermeddle with the affairs of the empire; and 
that the procuring of naval ſtores was the principal 
advantage of our trade to the Baltic. To theſe 
ſtrong arguments Walpole could only reply, that 
the ſubſidy allowed to Sweden and the miſſion of 
the ſquadron to the Baltic had been ſtipulated by 
former engagements, which, if not complied with, 
would affect the national honour. But the chief 
motive which induced the parliament to grant this 
ſubſidy, was the declaration that another would 
not be demanded, as the preliminaries between 
Ruſſia and Sweden were wholly ſettled; yet ſo 
ſtrong were the objections to the hoſtilities againſt 


Ruſſia, that the motion for the ſubſidy was only OT 


carried by a majority of 59 K. 
Juden deriving no effectual aſſiſtance from 
* Journals Chandler, 
England 
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England, was compelled to receive the terms of 


1729t9 1727- peace dictated by Ruſſia; and Peter, refuſing to 


Peace of 


FH Ny ſtadt. 


Commercial 
Regulations. 


accept the mediation of a power which had offended 


him, granted, under the guarantee of France, the 


peace of Nyſtadt. Sweden ceded to Ruſſia Livonia, 
Eſthonia, Ingria, part of Carelia, and the diſtrict of 
Viborg in Finland. In return, Peter reſtored the 
remaining part of Finland, paid 2,000,000 rixdol- 


lars (C. 500,000) as an indemnification for Livonia, 


and promiſed not to interfere in the domeſtic con- 
cerns of Sweden. 

During theſe tranſactions, Ulrica Eleonora had 
reſigned the crown in favour of her huſband Fre- 
deric the Firſt, who purchaſed his election by 
confirming all limitations of prerogative to which 
the queen had conſented. This transfer of the 
crown occaſioned many diſcontents, increaſed the 


Holſtein faction, gave to Peter the Great the means 


of gaining a ſtrong party in the ſenate, and enabled 
him to foment the internal diſcontents natural to 
a popular government; it expoſed the country to 
future conflicts in the north, and entailed on the 
Britiſh adminiſtration, a ſeries of complicated and 
difficult negotiations. 

Walpole had ſcarcely ſettled the bufineſs of the 
South Sea, and reſtored public credit, when he 
turned his attention to trade and manufactures, and 
gave a convincing proof of his liberal and exten- 


five views. . Qn being again placed at the head of 


the treaſury, he found the foreign trade ſhackled 


with numerous petty duties and impoveriſhing 


taxes, which obſtructed the exportation of our 
manufactures: 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


manufactures, and leſſened the importation of the Chapter 22. 
moſt neceſſary commodities. Walpole framed the 721 e 17 
noble plan of aboliſhing at once all theſe reſtric- 

tions, and giving freedom to the moſt valuable 

branches of our external and internal commerce. 

The ſpeech delivered from the throne at the Ofiober 19, 
opening of the ſeventh and laſt ſeſſion of this ever 
memorable parliament, in conformity to this plan, 
is juſtly praiſed by Uztariz *, an eminent Spaniſh 
writer, as a model of good ſenſe and liberality of 
ſpirit. It was drawn up by Walpole, and contains 
the great outlines of the ſalutary plan which he 
had formed for the extenſion of trade. 

In this ſituation of affairs, we ſhould be ex- King's ſpeech 
tremely wanting to ourſelves, if we neglected to 
improve the favourable opportunity which this 
general tranquillity gives us, of extending our 
commerce, upon which the riches and grandeur of 
this nation chiefly depend. It is very obvious, 
that nothing would more conduce to the obtains 
ing ſo public a good, than to make the exporta- 
tion of our own manufactures, and the importa- 
tion of the commodities uſed in the manufactur- 
ing of them, as practicable and as eaſy as may be 
by this means, the balance of trade may be pre- 
ſerved in our favour, our navigation increaſed, and 
greater numbers of our poor employed. I muſt 
therefore recommend 1t to you, gentlemen of the 
houſe of commons, to conſider how far the duties 


233 


* Vztarjz, Theory and Practice of Commerce, ch. 28. vol, 1. p. 131. 
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upon theſe branches may be taken off, and re- 


H. placed without any violation of public faith, or 


Abolition of 


laying any new burthen upon my people. And I 
promiſe myſelf, that by a due conſideration of this 
matter, the produce of thoſe duties, compared 
with the infinite advantages that will accrue to the 
kingdom by their being taken off, will be found fo 
inconſiderable, as to leave little room for any 
difficulties or objections. 

„The ſupplying ourſelves with naval ſtores 
upon terms the moſt eaſy and leaſt precarious, 


| ſeems highly to deſerve the care and attention of 


parliament. Our plantations in America naturally 
abound with molt of the proper materials for this 
neceſſary and eſſential part of our trade and mari- 
time ſtrength; and if by due encouragement, we 
could be furniſhed from thence with thoſe naval 
ſtores, which we are now obliged to purchaſe, and 
bring from foreign countries, it would not only 
greatly contribute to the riches, influence, and 
power of this nation, but, by employing our own 
colonies in this uſeful and advantageous ſervice, 
divert them from ſetting up, and carrying on 
manufactures which directly interfere with thoſe 
of Great Britain“. 

In conſequence of this recommendation, one 


* duties. nundrecl and fix articles of Britiſh manufacture 


Importation of 


naval ſtores 


encouraged. 


were allowed to be exported, and thirty-eight ar- 

ticles of raw materials to be imported duty free. 
The other great obje& recommended in the 
ſpeech, which regarded the importation of naval 
Chandler, vol. 6. p. 263. 


ſtorea 
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ſtores from the American colonies, was effected Chapter 22. 
in the ſame ſeſſions. It had long been a matter 1721 to 1722. 
of complaint, that the importation of naval ſtores, x 
which were principally drawn from the Baltic, was 
clogged with numerous duties, and raifed to an 
enormous price. It was found, on inquiry into 
the commerce with Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Hanſeatic towns, that the imports exceeded 
the exports to the amount of more than C. 200,000; 
it was proved that ſince the Ruſſia company had 
engroſſed the trade to that country, the price of 
tar had been doubled, and it was likewiſe notori- 
ous, that the ſupplies of naval ſtores. might be 
prohibited, ſhould England be at war with Ruffia, 
and the Czar, with a view to increaſe his own 
navy, inſiſt that naval ſtores ſhould only be ex- 
ported in Ruſſian veſſels. It was an obvious re- 
mark, that ſince theſe commodities were neceffary 
for the navy, it was impolitic to be at the mercy 
of a foreign prince, eſpecially as we might be ſup- 
plied from our own plantations on eafier terms, and 
in exchange for our owt manufactures. Such were 
the motives which induced Walpole to counte- 
nance a bill for encouraging the introduction of 
naval ſtores, and granting bounties and premiums 
to the importers of them from our colonies in 
North America. | 
It is the obfervation of a judicious writer *, Tucker's 
that the advancements which have been made in Wake aa 
ſhipping, commerce, manufactures, and in all kinds 


LO 


A L, 
* Tucker*s Theory of Commerce, p. 149. printed, but never pub- 
lined.— Auderſon on Commerce, —Chalmers's Eſtimate, P. 96. 
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of induſtry, fince the paſſing of this law, have 
been prodigious; and it cannot be denied, even 
by the bittereſt enemies of the miniſter, that this 


national improvement was principally due to his 


liberal and enlarged ſpirit. He adds, I am per- 
ſuaded, that impartial poſterity will acknowledge, 
that if ever a ſtateſman deſerved well of the pub- 
lic, Sir Robert Walpole was that man.” And 
yet none of the Engliſh hiſtorians have paid a 
due tribute of applauſe to theſe beneficial exer- 


tions of miniſterial capacity : while ſome of them 


enter, with a tedious minuteneſs, into a detail of 
foreign tranſactions, and echo from one to the 


other the never-failing topic of Hanoverian influ- 


ence ; while they dwell with malignant pleaſure on 


' thoſe parts of his conduct, which in their opinion, 


Influence of 
Sunderland, 


not dimi- 


niſhed. 


prove the aſcendancy of influence and corruption; 
while they repeat the ſpeeches and reproaches of 
oppoſition, they ſuffer theſe ſalutary regulations, 
which ought to render the name of Walpole dear 
to every Engliſhman, to be principally confined to 
books of rates and taxes, and only to be mentioned 


by commercial writers. 


Although Sunderland had reſigned all his offi- 
cial employments, yet he ſtil} retained his influ- 
ence at court, and never heartily coaleſced with 
the new miniſters. He had obtained the appoint- 


ment of Jord Carteret to be ſecretary of ſtate in 


the place of Craggs, who died on the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, and the preſidentſhip of the council for 
lord Carleton, in preference to the duke of De- 
vonſhire, who was ſupported by all the OT 

0 
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of Townſhend and Walpole. He fomented a di- Chapter 22. 
viſion in the cabinet, and carried ſeveral points in 1721 to 2. 
3 —— 


oppoſition to the other members. 


The conduct of Sunderland at this period, is Myſtery of 


involved in ſo much myſtery, as to leave his cha- 
racter open to every ſuſpicion. It is impoſſible 
to aſcertain to what fatal purpoſe he meant to 
employ his aſcendancy over his ſovereign, or to 
what extremes he might have been driven by his 
diſguſt againſt the prince of Wales; he intrigued 
with the Tories, and “ made overtures to biſhop 
Atterbury. He propoſed, at a time when the fer- 
ment occaſioned by the South Sea ſcheme was at 
its extreme height, to diſſolve the parliament, and 
induced the king to ſanction his views, by per- 
ſuading him that there was not money enough in 
the treaſury to ſecure the return of a Whig majo- 


rity, and that the Tories, under his influence, 


would ſcreen the projectors of the South Sea, and 
ſuppreſs all inquiry on the ſubject. But this dan- 
gerous and inſidious propoſal was over- ruled by 
the ſagacity and intrepidity of Walpole, who re- 
preſented the extreme danger and impolicy of the 
meaſure, and took on himſelf the charge of find- 
ing the ſums neceſſary to ſupport the Whig majo- 
ity +. Sunderland did not dare to avow any inti- 
mate connection with, or preference of the To- 
ries, and was obliged to yield to theſe arguments 


and aſſurances ; but the Pretender and the Jaco- 


bites certainly, at this time, entertained the moſt 
ſanguine hopes. Sunderland became a great fa- 


* Walpole Papers, F Etough, 
vourite 
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ede HI. vourite with them and the Tories, his health was 

— 725. conſtantly drank * by them, and they affected to 

be ſecure of attaining, by his means, the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes. 

Not all the ſervices which Walpole had per- 
formed to his king, to his country, not even his 
merit in ſcreening Sunderland from the rage of 
the houſe of commons, could expiate the crime 
of having ſuperſeded that ambitious and domi- 
neering miniſter at the head of the treaſury, who 
dreaded his abilities and popularity, and who faw 
in him a rival not unlikely to ſupplant him in the 
confidence and favour of the ſovereign. Sunder- 
land, jealous of his growing power, determined 
either to remove him from his ſituation in the 
houſe of commons, or again to obtain his diſmiſ- 

err ſion. . Under the ſemblance of favour, he requeſt- 
— ed the king to create him poſtmaſter general for 
life; a Jſucrative office, which if he accepted would 
incapacitate him from a ſeat in parliament, and 

if he refuſed, would ſubject him to the reſentment 

of his ſovereign. Contrary, however, to his ex- 
pectations, George inquired if Walpole had de- 

fired it, or was acquainted with it: Sunderland 

replied in the negative: © then” returned the king, 

« do not make him the offer, J parted with him 

once againſt my inclination, and I will never part 

with him again as long as he is willing to ſerve 

Death of me f. This unexpected demur ſuſpended the de- 
ä — of Sunderland; and his death, which hap- 


of 1 Intelligence. Towuſhend Papers. 
Horace Walpole to Etough, July 31, 1741, 


pened 
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pened on the 19th of April 1722, nd his Chapter 22 
attempts to remove Walpole, which, conſidering 1721 u 17225 


his influence and aſcendancy, might have TO 
finally ſucceſsful. 


* 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD: 


Meeting of the new Parliament.—Atterbury s Plot.—Memvirs.—Bill of 
Prins and Penalties.— Conduct in Exile. Death. Tax on the * 
of Roman Catholics, and Non: jurors. 


Tux parliament, in purſuance of the opinion 4 

Walpole, was not diſſolved until the 1oth of March, 

a few days before it would have died a natural 

death. The new parliament aſſembled on the 19th Meeting of the 
of October; and it ſoon appeared, that the pro- — 
miſe of Walpole to obtain a majority of Whigs 

was fulfilled. 

During the ferment of the general election, the py * 
plot of which biſhop Atterbury was the head, was“ 
detected, and from the mention of it in the king's 
ſpeech, it became the firſt obje& which engaged 
the attention of the legiſlature. As Walpole, from 
his fituation and intelligence, procured the earlieſt 
information of this conſpiracy, and took an active 
ſhare in the proſecution, I ſhall throw together a 
few anecdotes of biſhop Atterbury, and add ſuch 
new information as can be derived from the riod 
and Walpole Papers. 

Francis Atterbury was born at Middleton, near Account of 
Newport Pagnel, in Buckinghamſhire, in 1662. ä 

VOL, 1. * He 


Period III. He received his n at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
A720 fo 1727, and was from thence elected a ſtudent of Chriſt 


; &; . 


Church College Oxford. At both places he took 
indefatigable pains in improving himſelf, and at a 
very early period, was diſtinguiſhed for elegance of 
taſte, and knowledge of claſſical literature, which 
he diſplayed in a Latin verfion of Dryden's Ab- 
falom and Achitophel, and a tranſlation of ſome 
| odes of Horace. In the 24th year of his age he 
proved his talents in controverſial writing, by vin- 
dicating Martin Luther, in a publication, which 
induced Burnet to rank him among thoſe eminent 
divines who had ſignaliſed themſelves by their ad- 
mirable defences of the Proteſtant religion. On 
taking orders, he acquired a high reputation by 
his talent in preaching, and by ſupporting, againſt 
Hoadly and Wake, the doctrines of the high church. 
Bred up in Tory principles, he wrote in favour of 
paſſive obedience, and diſplayed ſo much learning 
and ingenuity, that he was choſen prolocutor of 
the lower houſe of convocation, and chiefly ma- 
naged the affairs in that aſſemby. A ſimilarity of 
opinion induced him warmly to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of his friend Sacheverel, and hie is ſuppoſed to have 
had the principal ſhare in drawing up the maſterly 
defence which the doctor delivered at his trial. 
He was firſt patroniſed by Sir Jonathan Trelaw- 
ney, biſhop of Exeter ; appointed by the Tory ad- 
miniſtration of « queen Anne, dean of Chriſt church, 
and, in 1713, advanced, at the recommendation of 
the earl of Oxford, to the biſhopric of Rocheſter 
and deanery of Weſtminſter, At that period he 
was 
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was in ſuch high eſtimation. with the queen and Chapter 23. 
miniſtry, that he was not unfrequently conſulted 1722 to 1723. 
in points of the utmoſt importance. He was al 


ways inimical to the ſucceſſion of the Hanover line, 
and on the death of queen Anne, was accuſed, by 
Harcourt, of having offered to aſſiſt at the procla - 
mation of the Pretender, in his lawn fleeves ; and 


when Ormond and Bolingbroke declined taking 


any Vigorous ſtep, 3 is reported to have exclaimed, 
Never was a better cauſe loſt for want of ſpirit l': 
It is certain that he was involved in the ſchemes 
of Bolingbroke, and a letter from that miniſter * 
ſoon after the queen's death, proves the extreme 
confidence repoſed in him. 

On the acceſſion of George the Firſt, he re- 
ceived evident marks of coldneſs from the new ſo- 


vereign; and on the breaking out of the rebellion, 
gave an inſtance of his diſaffection, by refuſing to 
ſign the declaration of the biſhops, in favour of 


the crown. He uniformly employed his great elo- 
quence in the houſe of lords, in oppoſing the mea- 


ſures of government, and in drawing up the moſt 


violent proteſts. Atterbury was of a reſtleſs aſ- 
piring temper, and eager to obtain the higheſt ho- 
nours of the church, which he would certainly have 
acquired, had not queen Anne died. The active 
part which he had taken during her reign, againſt 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Brunſwick, and his 
uniform oppoſition to the government of the new 
A precluded him from all expectations of 


* 


2 e 8 Papers, vol. 2. p. 2 


1 2 | promotion | 


—— — 
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promotion. But when Sunderland courted the 


720 to 125. Tories, and made overtures to him as to the leader 
— 


of the diſaffected party, his conduct was ſo equi- 
vocal, that his friends * reproached him with hav- 
ing deſerted his principles ; and his enemies did 
not heſitate afferting that he had engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government, becauſe his de- 
mand of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter was rejected. 


There ſeems, however, to be no foundation for 


Conſpiracy 
| diſcotered by 


the regent. 


theſe reflections; it is probable, that in liſtening 
to the overtures of Sunderland, he conceived hopes, 
that the miniſter was inclined to promote the cauſe 


of the Pretender, and that Sunderland was duped 


by him, rather than that he was duped by Sun- 
derland. And if we may judge from the inflexi- 
bility of his character, there is reaſon to believe 


that he rejected all offers of promotion, and was 


never inclined to deſert his party T. 

It appears from Sir Luke Schaub's correſpon- 
dence from Paris t, that the firſt intimation of 
the conſpiracy in which he was engaged, came from 
the regent duke of Orleans, to whom the agents 
of the Pretender communicated the plot, in-hopes 
of receiving aſſiſtance from him, and that he be- 
_ —=_ them to the king of England. 

In conſequence of his full conviction of the truth 
and danger of the confpiracy, Walpole took an 
active ſhare in conducting the proſecution : He 


 Arſt mentioned it to the houſe, when the bill for 


* Prior to Swift, April 25, 1727 —Swift's Letters, vol. 2. 


at Biographia Britannica. os We N [ery Menon, of his 
Life prefixed to his Miſcellaneous Works by Nc 


14 Hardwicke Papers, Ip 
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ſuſpending the habeas corpus act was oppoſed, and Chapter 23. 
a motion made to limit its duration to fix months. 4722 i — 1 
This motion being ſtrongly and ably ſeconded, 
ſeemed on the point of being carried, when Wal- 
pole laid before the houſe ſome particulars of the 
conſpiracy ; he ſaid, © That this wicked deſign 
was formed about Chriſtmas laſt ; that -the con- 
ſpirators had at firſt made application to ſome po- 
tentates abroad, for an aſſiſtance of 5;000 men: 
that being denied, they afterwards, about the month 
of April, made farther application, and earneſt in- 
ſtances for 3, ooo; that being again diſappointed 
in their expectations from foreign aſſiſtance, they 
reſolved deſperately to go on, confiding in their 
on ſtrength, and fondly depending on the diſ- 
affection of England; and that their firſt attempt 
was to have been the ſeizing of the bank, the ex- 
chequer, and other places where the public money 
was lodged : that although government had un- 
doubted informations of this plot ever ſince May x74. 
laſt; no perſons had been apprehended, becauſe ._ 
aw being then two terms coming on together, 
they would have had the benefit of the habeas 
corpus act, and their arreſt was deferred till the 
long vacation.” He added, © That the traiterous 
deſigns againſt his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment had been projecting ever ſince the death of 
the late queen; and evident proofs would appear 
that there had been a meeting of ſome conſider- 
able perſons, one of whom was not far off, wherein 
it had been propoſed to proclaim the Pretender at 
the Royal Exchange; that an exact account of 
| v 3 this. 


Period III. 


1720 10 1727. 
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this deteſtable confpiracy would, in due time, be 
laid before parliament.” He concluded, by ob- 


* ſerving, © that although it was true, that the habeas 


Bills of pains 


and penalties 


againſt Atter- 
bury. 


corpus act had never before been ſufpended for 
above ſix months; yet, as the lords had made this 
ſuſpenſion for a whole year, if the commons ſhould 
propoſe any alteration, it might occaſion a differ- 
ence” between the two houſes, which, at this time 
of jealouſy and danger, might- be attended with 
bad effects in foreign courts “.“ Accordingly the 
bill was carried by a majority of 246 againſt 193. 
Bills of pains and penalties paſſed againft the in- 
ferior agents, Plunket and Kelly, Layer having been 


tried and condemned, the biſhop became the ob- 


March 22d. ject of general attention, In conſequence of the 


P 
* L a 
* 


29th. 


report of the committee, a bill was brought into 


the houfe of commons, for ſubje&ing him to ba- 
niſhment and deprivation, On receiving a copy 
of the bill, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, requir- 
ing to have the aſſiſtance of counſel and ſolicitors in 
making his defence, which was granted. Having 
obtained this indulgence, he laid before the houſe 
of lords, a petition, ſtating that, by an order of 
their houſe, no lord might appear by counſel before 
the houſe of commons, that he was under great 
difficulties how to act, and requeſting their direc- 
tions! It was -accordingly moved, That the 
biſhop being a lord of parliament, ought not to 
anſwer, or make his defence by counſel, or other- 


wiſe, in the houſe of commons, to a bill there de- 


changer 12 
44 pending" 
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pending.” This motion produced an argument of Chapter 23. 
ſome length, which was terminated by the obſer- 1722 to 1723. 
vation of the duke of Wharton, © That the biſhop 
having already-applied to the houſe of commons, 
in a letter to their ſpeaker, for counſel, it was pre- 
poſterous now for him to pray the lords not to give 
him leave to be heard before the commons, which 
was the drift of his petition.” And upon a ſe- 
cond queſtion, leave was given for him to be heard 
by his counſel, or otherwiſe, as he might think 
proper. Left thus to his own diſcretion, on the 4h Aprit 
day he was expected to have made his defence, 
he ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, ſtating, That 
he ſhould decline giving that houſe any trouble, 
contenting himſelf with the opportunity, if the 
bill went on, of making his defence before ano- 
ther, of which he had the honour to be a mem- | 
ber.“ The bill having paſſed the commons, was g th. 
| ſent up to the lords, and on the 6th of May, he 
was brought to the bar to make his defence; he 
made a long and artful ſpeech himſelf, and his 
counſel, Sir Conſtantine Phipps and Mr. Wynne, 
diſplayed great zeal and ability; but the bill finally ay May. 5 
paſſed the lords, and received the royal aſſent “. 
The conſpiracy in which Atterbury was con- 
cerned, and for which he was exiled, has ſhared the 
fate of many other plots which have not been car- 
ried into execution. It was at the time credited 
by one party, and diſbelieved by the other; and 
eyen ſubſequent writers have, according to their 
fſournals.— State Trials. Chandler. - Lords“ Debates.—Tindal, 
oe Onſlow on Oppolition, of ad Period LV. 
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Period III. principles, conſidered it as real or pretended. The 
1720 t9 1727, public opinion of the miniſter is ſufficiently known 


His popularity, 


from the active part which he took in diſcovering 
and counteracting the conſpiracy, and his private 
opinion is detailed in a confidential letter which he 
wrote to his brother Horace, then envoy at the 
Hague; about three months before Atterbury was 
arreſted *. 

It aa be needleſs as well as Gan to can- 
vaſs the principal arguments for or againſt biſhop 
Atterbury, It will be ſufficient to obſerve that 
the proofs of his. guilt, though not derived from 
poſitive, but from circumſtantial and preſumptive 
evidence, were as ſtrong as the nature of the caſe 
would admit; conſidering the early period at which 
the plot was diſcovered, and the great art and ta- 
lents of the culprit, they were ſuch as to ſtamp on 
the impartial mind, the moſt indelible conviction, 
It was indeed a ſtrong proof of the lenity of go- 
vernment, that a bill of attainder was not brought 
in againſt him, and that he was only puniſhed with 
deprivation and baniſhment. _ 

The commitment of the biſhop of Rocheſter to 
the Tower, had occaſioned great clamours. Under 
pretence of his heing afflifted with the gout, he was 

publicly prayed ꝙ for in moſt of the churches of 
London and Weſtminſter, and a print of him was 
circulated, in which he was repreſented looking 
through the grate of a priſon, and holding in his 
hand a portrait of archbiſhop, Laud, with ſome 


May 29th, 1722, Correſpondence, Period nm. 
A Political State, yol, 4 P. 21. 


2 1 verſes, 
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yerles, wy his ſituation, _ calling Chapter 29. 
him 1722 w 1723. 
3 — 
J „% „„ ni | 
4 Whoſe chriſtjan courage nothing fears but God.“ 

It was alſo apprehended, that his removal on 
board the ſhip which was to convey him into ba- a 
niſhment, would have been the ſignal of inſurrec- 

tion, but no tumults took place. Walpole, 1 in a 
letter to Townſhend, dated Whitehall, June 20, 

1723, thus ſpeaks of his embarkation: 

*The late biſhop of Rocheſter went away on 

Tueſday, The croud that attended him before 

his embarkation was not more than was expected; 

but great numbers of boats attended him to the 

ſhip's fide, Nothing very extraordinary, but the 

duke of Wharton's behaviour, who went on board 

the veſſel with him; and a free converſation betwixt 

his holineſs and Wiliamſog'®; with menaces of a 

day of vengeance,” 


Many reports have been circulated concerning 
the ſeverity with which Atterbury was treated 1 in 
the Tower; but upon a candid examination of the 
facts alledged by the biſhop and his friends, we 

have no reaſon to imagine that he underwent more 
rigour than a ſtate priſoner accuſed of a treaſonable 
conſpiracy ufually meets with. The following in- 
ſtance of lenity is not generally known. He was 
arreſted in Auguſt 1722 The articles of impeach- 
ment were brought into the houſe the 23d of March 


$7231 palled the houſe of Commons on the _ | 
C Governor of the Towen, 


April; 
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Period III. April; he ſpoke in his own defence on the 6th of 
1720t01727- May, and on the 27th, the king gave his royal 


aſſent to the bill of pains and penalties. During 


the interval between his impeachment and con- 


demnation, ſeveral chapters were permitted to be 
held, under his auſpices as dean of Weſtminſter, 
and the ſubdean was allowed to act as his proxy. 
During the month of May, not leſs than eight 
chapters were held for ſigning leaſes, and on the 
ziſt, it was agreed, That the leaſe of the manor 


of Penſham be now ſealed and lie in the chapter 


clerk's hands as an eſcrole, till the bills he has ſent 
up for the fines are due and paid, this being the 
laſt chapter likely to be held till another dean be 
made, and that the preſent dean have his propor- 
tion of the fine*.” This unuſual mode of pro- 


coeeding, by which a very conſiderable fine was, be- 


fore payment, reſerved for Atterbury, was entirely 
owing to the connivance, if not to the interference 
of government, for it is a well known fact, that the 
biſbop of Rocheſter had offended the chapter by his 


overbearing behaviour. 


by 8 Atterbury received the tribute 'of applauſe from 


y 
_ 


the firſt poets of his time; Swift, Pope, and Gay 
have not omitted to pay high encomiums to his 
talents and learning. Gay obſerves, 1 in bis Epi 
to Pope, 


„ See Rocheſter approving nods his 3 | 
42 And ranks one modern with the mighty dead. 1 


»I am indebted for the en of theſe particulars, taken 


from the Chapter wy to a friend way 1 ie a ö of * 
mintter. ; | 


| 7 2 . | | | Pope, 
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Pope, in his Epilogue to the Satires, deſeribes r 23. 
** unſhaken firmneſs and reſignation in the bur 
of proſecution: : | n 


& How pleaſing Atterbury's ſofter hour; 
„How ſhines his ſoul unconquered in the Tower.” 
| Pope and Swift maintained a conſtant correſpon- 
dence with him during his exile, and always ex- 
preſſed the higheſt ſentiments of veneration and 
reſpect for his character. Pope, in particular, al- 
moſt idoliſed his baniſhed friend, and was fully con- 
vinced of his honour and integrity, and that he was 
of a mind too noble to be led by the ſpirit of\ven- 
geance to cabal againſt his country. 8 
How ignorant Pope was of his real character, and f 
how much Atterbury belied his admirable portrait 
of a good and wiſe man in exile *, neither acting 
from a principle of reſentment, or impelled by re- 
venge, was proved by his ſubſequent conduct. He 
had no ſooner landed on the Continent, than he 
threw himſelf into the ſervice of the Pretender 
and became the principal agent of his affairs, firtt | 
at Bruflels, and afterwards in France. 85 
The advocates of Atterbury have in vain endea- 
voured to deny or palliate this fact; and to impreſs 
2 belief that he never attempted to excite a rebel- 
hon in England; and that for the purpoſe of avoid- 
ing ſolicitations. from the Jacobites, he quitted 
Paris, and went to Montpellier in 1 728, where he 
reſided above two years +: but the contrary is 


* Letter from Pope to Atterbury, Pope's Works, vol 5. p. 384. 
1 Miſcellaneous Works of Biſhop Atterbury, by John Nichols. 


; 


proved 


| 
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period III. proved from the moſt unqueſtionable n 
170 to 1727- from his private correſpondence with the rebels in 


Cabal with the 


IAcobites. 


Scotland, in 1725, publiſhed by Sir David Dal- 
rymple; from the repeated accounts tranſmitted by 
Horace Walpole, during his embaſly at Paris; 
from the information of ſpies, who difcovered his 
cabals, and from the correſpondence between him 
and his ſon-in-law Mr. Morice, of which extracts 
are given in the ſecond volume. It appears alſo, 
from his own account *, that he quitted the ma- 
nagement of the Pretender's affairs in 1728, from 
diſguſt, and not from principle. 

In fact, Atterbury was of too aſpiring a temper 
to act a ſecondary part: he expected to have been 


the principal manager of the cabals in France, 


and to have been employed in carrying on the 
correſpondence with the diſaffected in England. 
But on finding that lord Mar and Dillon were 
more truſted than himſelf, he endeavoured to un- 


dermine their influence, With this view he en- 


tered into cabals with Murray and Hay, whoſe 


wife was the Pretender's miſtreſs, and the cauſe 


that his conſort, the princeſs Maria Clementina, 
had retired into a convent, and publicly demanded 
a ſeparation, Although · Atterbury was ſcandalifed 
at the Pretender's inconſiſtent conduct, and diſ- 
guſted with the influence of Hay, yet he meanly 


condeſcended to join intrigues with him and Mur- 
ray, juſtified the Pretender, reviled his conſort, 


* Letter from Biſligp A to Mr. Morice, Epiftolary Carreſ- 
ken vol eben e » Epiſtolary | 


ma 
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and predicted that ſhe would repent of her indiſ- Chapter 23. 
cretion when her huſband was reſtored to the. 1722 9 1723- 
throne of his anceſtors, which event his ſanguine — 


expectation again led him to confider as not far 
diſtant. He had no ſooner ſucceeded' in deſtroy- 
ing the influence of Mar and Dillon, than he be- 


came jealous of Hay and Murray, reviled the Pre- 
tender, juſtified his conſort, and retired from Paris, 


expreſſing a conviction that the follies and vices 
of his attainted ſovereign excluded all hopes of 
effectually ſerving him. During his reſidence at 
Montpellier, he affected a love of retirement, and 
a fondneſs for the calm pleaſures of a country life; 
but in the midſt of theſe philoſophical reveries he 
did not relinquiſh his cabals for ſupplanting Hay 
and Murray, and after a year's continuance at 
Montpellier, returned to Paris for the Purpoſe of 
completing his ſcheme *®. _ 

At this period his conduct was remarkable for 
_ duplicity : for while he ſeemed abſorbed in pro- 
jets for obtaining the aſcendancy in the court of 
the Pretender, he was looking forwards to England 
with fond expectations of an act of grace. Soon 
after his return to Paris, he held frequent confer- 
ences in the Bois de Boulogne, with the ducheſs 
of Buckingham, natural daughter of James the 
Second, for the oſtenſible purpoſe of giving her 
advice concerning the education of her ſon. The 
real object of theſe conferences was not diſcovered, 
until her arrival at Rome, when ſhe prevailed on 


* Secret Intelligence from Paris ; . 


her 
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RE m. her brother to remove Hay and Murray, and in- 
1720 to 1727. veſt Atterbury with the principal management of 
is affairs in France. His ſanguine expectations 
; ſcon led him to anticipate the fall of Sir Robert 
Walpole, whom he always conſidered as the great- 
eſt ſupport of the reigning family; and whole diſ- 
grace, he thought, would be followed. by the aſ- 
cendancy of the Jacobite party in England, and the 
reſtoration of the Stuarts *. 
His conduct in Notwithſtanding his boaſted philoſophy, A 
Exile z 
bury paſſed his time in exile, in a manner. which 
reflects no credit on the firmneſs. of his mind, or 
the purity of his principles. The reſtleſſneſs of 
his temper, his aſpiring ambition, his conſtant ca- 
bals; his anxious deſire to return, the narrowneſs 
ng of his income, compared with his former opulence, 
and the continual defection of his partizans in 
England, preyed upon a mind like his, fed with 
hopes which were conſtantly diſappointed, and 
ſtung with reſentment which could not be grati- 
fied. His ſituation was embittered by the ill con- 
duct of his ſon, and by the death of his beloved 
daughter Mrs. Morice, Who expired in his arms, 
and of which ſad event he has given a pathetic ac- 
and death, Count in a letter to Pope. He died at Paris, on 
the 15th of NO 7 314 in-the path: year of 
his age. 
| Steadineſs to One fact highly honourable to We RY . not 
8 to be omitted; he remained, at all times, true to 
the Proteſtant religion, and nr in the perform- 


24 


* Secret euere from Pri 3 Orford and Walpele Papers. 
ance 
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ance of its duties. He reprobated with warmth, Chapter 23. 
the conduct of the duke of Wharton, lord North 1722 to 1725. 
— 


and Grey, and others, who had ſacrificed their re- 


ligion with a view to obtain the Pretender's fa- 
vour; he even quarrelled with the duke of Ber- 


wick, who propoſed giving a Catholic preceptor to 
the young duke of Buckingham, and uſed his in- 


fluence over the ducheſs, to place none but Pro- 


teſtants about the perſon of her ſon. 


A ſhort time before his death, Atterbury was His papers des 
alarmed, leſt his papers ſhould fall into the hands —— * 


of government, and that their contents ſhould en- 
danger ſome of his correſpondents. Several of the 


molt ſecret he deſtroyed, and with a view to ſe- 
cure the remainder, he applied to the Engliſh em- 


baſſador, lord Waldegrave, to affix his ſeal on 


them, that they might be delivered to, his execu- 


tors . But lord Waldegrave declined this delicate 
exertion of his diplomatic privilege, alledging that 
Atterbury was not intitled to the rights of a Bri- 
tiſh ſubject. His motives for this refuſal were 
derived from an unwillingneſs to place himſelf in 
the embarraſſing ſituation of receiving orders from 
his own court, to deliver up the confidential de- 
poſit of an exile. Atterbury then applied wto 
the French government, but ſome difficulties ariſ- 
ing, he withdrew his ſolicitation, and died before 
he had made an effectual arrangement. On his 
death, John Sample, a ſpy in the pay of govern- 
ment, who lived in habits. of. intimacy with. the 


#* Correſpondence, Period *. mow Atterbury. | 
* biſhop, 
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Period. biſhop, endeavoured to obtain poſſeſſion of the 
2720 to 1. papers, for the oſtenſible purpoſe of ſending them 
ts the Pretender; but the friends of the deceaſed 


interpoſed; the papers were ſent to the Scots 


College, and the ſeal of office affixed. Morice, 
his ſon- in- law and executor, obtained all thoſe 


Which related to family affairs, and the remainder 


Buried in 
Weſtminſter 


Abbey. 


were left in the college. On his return to Eng- 
land, his papers were ſeized, and Morice was exa- 


mined before the privy counſel. Several of theſe 


documents, with the marks of office, are preſerved 
among the Orford papers; they contain part of 
the correſpondence between the biſhop and his 
ſon-in-law, ſeveral miſcellaneous articles in Atter- 
bury's hand- writing, and ſome letters from William 
Shippen, relating to the character of Hampden, in 
Clarendon's Hiſtory, which Oldmixon accuſed At- 
terbury, biſhop Smalridge and Dr. Aldrich, of 
having interpolated, to which accuſation the biſhop 
publiſhed a ſatisfactory anſwer . From theſe pa- 
pers a ſelection of the moſt curious articles is given 
in the Correſpondence. 
The biſhop's body was conveyed to England, 
for the purpoſe of being interred in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. On its way the hearſe was ſtopped, and 
his coffin opened, which occafioned a great outcry 
againft the miniſters, as if their vengeance conti- 
nued to purſue him even after death; but it ſoon 
appeared that this indignity proceeded from the 
cuſtom-houſe atficers, -who had information that a 


* The nee is: prinies. ia Aae 
N a = * © TY 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable quantity of brocades, and other pro- Chapter 23. 
| Hibited goods, was concealed in the coffin. This 172 w 1723. 
ſearch being effected, the hearſe was ſuffered to 
proceed without moleſtation, and the body, after 
ſome difficulty, was buried in wenne Ab- 


Soon after the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus Tax on Ro- | 
act, Walpole introduced a bill for raiſing . 100,000," MON 
by laying a tax on the eſtates of Papiſts, which ries 
was afterwards extended to all Non- jurors. he 
liberal ſpirit of the preſent age, condemns a mea- 
ſure which tended to increaſe the diſaffection of a 
large body of ſubjects, and which the arguments 
advanced by the miniſter in its favour were cal- 
culated only to palliate, but could not juſtify, 
For on being urged by ſeveral members, and par- 
ticularly by Onflow, who declared his abhorrence 
of perſecuting any ſet of men becauſe of their re- 
ligious opinions, Walpole repreſented “ the great 
dangers incurred by this nation ſince the reforma- 
tion, from the conſtant endeavours of Papiſts to 
ſubyert our happy conſtitution. and the Proteſtant 
religion, by the moſt cruel, violent, and unjuſti- 
fable methods; that he would not take upon him 
to charge any particular perſon among them, with 

being concerned in this horrid conſpiracy: That 1722. 
it was notorious that many of them had been en- 
gaged in the Preſton rebellion, and ſome were exe 
cuted for it; and the preſent plot was contrived 
at Rome, and countenanced in popiſh countries; 
that many of the Papiſts were not only well- 
wiſhers to it, but had contributed large ſums for ſo 

VOL: 1. e nefarious 
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nefarious a purpoſe, and therefare he thought it 


1920 to 1727. but reaſonable they ſhould bear an extraordinary 
— 


ſhare of the expences to which they had ſubjected 
the nation. Whatever opinions may be form- 


ed of this meaſure, according to the ſtrict rules, 


of theoretical juſtice, the policy was unqueſtion- 


able. This inſtance of rigour effectually diſcou- 
raged the Papiſts from continuing their attempts 
againſt the government, and operated as a con- 


ſtant check on the turbulent ſpirit of the N on⸗ 
| Jurors. | 204 | | 


June 10. 
Walpole de- 
clines a peers 
age. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH : 


1723—1724- 


Walpole' s Son made a Peer —Charafer, Views, and hetriquet Car- 
teret.— Struggle in the Cabinet for Pre eminence, —Conteft for conti- 
ming or removing Sir Luke Schaub. Miſſion of Horace Walpole to 
Faris. Deatb of the Duke of Orleans.—Succeſiful Efforts of Townſ- 
bend and Walpole. —Schaub recalled, Horace Walpole nominated Em- 
baſſador.—Change in the miniſtry ; Carteret appointed Lord Lieutenant 


'- of Ireland. —Unanimity in n made og of the 
Bath and Garter. 


J* 
1 * this year the king ified the e of 
Walpole, by creating his ſon a peer. Hitherto 
it had been cuſtomary for thoſe who were intruſted 
with the chief direction of affairs, to be placed in 


the houſe of lords; and the ſame diſtinction had 


been offered by the king to him; but conſcious 


that his talents were beſt calculated for the houſe 


„ Chandler. 4 
N . of 


1 
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of commons, and that his conſequence would ſoon Chapter 24. 
zcline if, he was called to the upper houſe, he 1723 to 1724 


waved the dignity for himſelf, but accepted it for 
his ſon, who was created baron Walpole, of Wal- 


pole, 1 in the county of Norfolk. The patent takes His ſon creat- 


notice of this circumſtance in a manner highly 
honourable to the miniſter: & Our moſt beloved 
and moſt faithful counſellor, Robert Walpole, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, with the aſſiſtance 
of other ſelect perſons, and chancellor of our ex- 
chequer, having highly recommended himſelf to 
our royal favour, by his many ſervices to us, to 
our houſe, and to bis own country, we did not 
think him unworthy to be advanced to the rank of 
the peers of this realm; but though he rather 
chuſes to merit the higheſt titles than to wear 
them, we have however thought fit, in order to 
ennoble his family, to confer on the ſon the honour 
due to the father, and to raiſe to the peerage Ro- 
bert Walpole, junior, eſquire, &“. 

The deaths of Stanhope and Sunderland ſeemed 
to remove all obſtacles to the power of Townſhend 
and Walpole, who now became the great leaders 
of the Whigs, and being ſtrictly united both in 
plood and intereſt, concentered in themſelves the 

favour of the crown, and the confidence of their 
party. Yet notwithſtanding theſe auſpicious ap- 
pearances, their authority was by no means eſta- 
bliſhed on a firm foundation; for beſides the op- 
5 * * had 4 to ſtruggle againſt lard Conte: 


* Tindg), a. 19. p. 494. 
8 * It bk 4 2 ret, 


— 
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" Pericd III. ret, who covered, under the appearance of devo- 


1720t01727- tion and friendſhip, inimical deſigns, and united 
great talents with the moſt aſpiring ambition. 
Charafter and . John lord Carteret, was ſon of George lord Car- 
teret, teret, by lady Grace, daughter of John, the laſt 
earl of Bath, of the line of Granville. He was 
born in 1690, and ſucceeded his father in the title 
when he was only in the fifth year of his age; he 
was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and removed 
from thence to Chriſt Church College Oxford. 
He made ſuch an extraordinary progreſs in his 
claſſical ſtudies as induced Swift to reproach him, 
in his humorous ſtile of panegyric, with having 
carried away from Oxford, more Greek, Latin, and 
philoſophy than became a perſon of his rank *. 
To claſſical erudition he united a knowledge of 
the modern languages, and every ſpecies of polite 
literature. He had no ſooner taken his ſeat in the 
houſe of peers, than he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
an ardent zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
on the acceſſion of George the Firſt was appointed 
lord of the bed-chamber. 
On the ſchiſm of the Whig miniſtry, in 1717, 
he attached himſelf to Sunderland; was appoint- 
ed, in 1719, embaſſador extraordinary at Stock- 
holm, concluded the peace between Sweden, Han- 
over, and Pruſſia, which finally annexed Bremen 
and Verden to the electorate of Hanover; and 
mediated a reconciliation between Sweden and 
Denmark. Soon after His return to England, he 


* Vindication of Lord Carteret, from the Sis of favouring none 
but Tones, Swift's Works, vol. 10. . 334. 


Was 
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was promoted, on the death of Craggs, to the poſt Chapter 24. 
of ſecretary of ſtate for the Southern _—_— 1723. to 1744 
and divided in the cabinet with Sunderland, to 
whom he owed his elevation, againſt Townſhend - 
and Walpole. He was eſteemed one of the moſt 
eminent ſpeakers in the houſe of lords, for dignity. 
of manner, propriety of elocution, and force of 
argument, although his diction was often cen- 
ſured as too florid and metaphorical. . He ac- 
quired great favour with the king, by his capacity 
for buſineſs and indefatigable application; by his 
perfect knowledge of foreign affairs; by the fa- 
cility with which he converſed in French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh, and by an acquaintance with the 
German, which he ſtudied with a view to ingra- 
tiate himſelf ſtill farther with his ſovereign. ; 
On the death of Sunderland, he ſeems to have His influence _ 
heſitated whether he ſhould form, in conjunction W 
with Cadogan and Carleton, a party ſeparate from 
that of Townſhend and Walpole, or coaleſce with 
thoſe miniſters. He was more particularly uſeful 
at this juncture, becauſe he had ſucceeded to the 
influence which earl Stanhope poſſeſſed in the ca- 
binet of Verſailles, by means of du Bois, who was 
gratified with a large penſion, and who had been 
raiſed, by the artful management of the earl of 
Stair, to the office of miniſter for foreign affairs. 
Du Bois was no ſooner nominated to this poſt, 
than he contrived to appropriate to himſelf the 
management of the moſt ſecret tranfactions. All 
affairs of importance paſſed through his hands 


X 3 alone; 
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alone; and the members of the reſpective coun- 


Y 1720 to 1727. cils were diſmiſſed * Stair, who had conducted 


the negotiations at Paris with great addreſs, 
having quarrelled with Law, who then directed 


the affairs of finance, and in conjunction with 


du Bois governed the regent, Stanhope himſelf 
repaired to Paris, and arranged in perſon with 
the regent and du Bois, the plan of future inter- 
courſe and correſpondence. ' Stair was recalled, and 


ſucceeded by Sir Robert Sutton T. The failure 


of the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, which reduced France to 


a ſtate of bankruptcy, and the diſgrace of Law, 
Increa;zd the aſcendancy of du- Bois, and his no- 


mination to the archbiſhopric of Cambray, was 
furthered by the eee of Geog. 


, the Firſt f. 


On 4 death of earl bene du Bois was 


| under great alarm, leſt the new miniſters ſhould 
not treat him with the ſame confidence; and was 


fully aware that his credit with the regent would 
ceaſe, if the good underſtanding which had been 
recently maintained between England and France 


ſhould be diminiſhed. He was, however, ſoon un- 


deceived ; lord Townſhend, the new ſecretary 7 of 
fate, expreſſed his reſolution in a letter q to du 


Bois, of maintaining the friendſhip between the 
two kingdoms, and paid particular compliments 


to him, as the perſon who had firſt e and 


®* Memoires de Du Clos, tom. 1. 5. 406. 8 5 
+ Hardwicke State Papers, vol. 2. pain, 
Du Cos. 


P Townſhend Papers, 


c—Concluded 
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concluded the alliance, which had bien ſo highly Chapter 24. 


beneficial to both parties. 1723 to 1724. 
On the death of Craggs, and the removal of Sends Sir 


ke Schaub 
Sunderland, the apprehenſions of du Bois were 43 gi 


again revived and increaſed by the reports of dif- 
union in the Britiſh cabinet, and by exaggerated 
accounts of the deſperate ſtate of affairs in England, 
from the failure of the South Sea ſcheme; the 
regent alſo experienced the ill effects of theſe ru - 
mours, from the violent oppoſition made to his 
meaſures by the parliament of Paris, in conjunc- 

tion with thoſe who conſidered the alliance with 
England as no leſs diſhonourable than detrimental. 
For the purpoſe of removing theſe alarms, Sir 
Luke Schaub was deputed to Paris by Carteret. 
Schaub was a native of Baſil, and became the 
confidential fecretary of earl Stanhope, through 
whom his firſt correſpondence and connections 
with du Bois were principally conducted. On the 
reconciliation with Spain, in 1719, he was ſent to 
Madrid, where he remained till the arrival of Wil- 
liam Stanhope, afterwards earl of Harrington. Soon 
after his return to England, he repaired to Hanover, 
and was employed by earl Stanhope in keeping up / 
the harmony * between the two courts, and diſpel- 
ling the doubts and ſuſpicions which occaſionally 
prevailed on both ſides. On the death of Stanhope, - 
he was conſidered by Carteret as the fitteſt perſon 
to repair to Paris. . 7 


"0 Cries between Lord t = Sir Luke + Schaub, 
Hardwicke Papers, May Boi 2: 


„ X 4 | The 
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du Bois, who placed no rehance on Sir Robert 


way O's 
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The arrival of Schaub gave great ſatisfaction to 


Sutton; and who expreſſed a conviction, that he 


ſhould not long maintain his credit with the re- 


gent, if the confidence which that prince had hi- 
therto repoſed on the king of England ſhould be 
deſtroyed. Schaub eaſily convinced the regent of 
the king's ſteadineſs to his former engagements, 
and thus ſupported the authority of du Bois. 
Sutton was ſoon afterwards recalled, Schaub ſolely 
managed the affairs of England, and his influence 
increaſed, as du Bois was ſucceſſively created, by 


the interpoſition of England, cardinal and prime 


miniſter. During theſe tranſactions, Schaub be- 
came the channel through whom the cabals of the 


Jacobites, and the intrigues of Atterbury were 


communicated to the Britiſh cabinet. ä 
Du Bois transferred his devotion to Carteret, as 
the miniſter who was ſupported by Sunderland, 
and who boaſted that he had ſucceeded to the in- 
fluence as well as to the principles of Stanhope: 


Schaub deſcribed him as the perſon who princi- 


pally directed foreign affairs; and the friendſhip of 


du Bois, whoſe good-will at this period was highly 


prized, increaſed the conſequence and promoted 
the intereſt of Carteret. 

On the death of Sunderland, du Bois offered, | 
through Schaub, to uſe his intereſt with George 
the Firſt in favour of Carteret, but ſtrongly ad- 
viſed him to coaleſce with Townſhend and Wal- 


pole, becauſe he would on one fide find it difficult 


to 1 himſelf at the | Head d of the I; and on 
| * * the 
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the other, it would be dangerous to throw the 
king into the arms of the Tories *. In reply to 
theſe offers of aſſiſtance, Carteret expreſſed hi 
gratitude to the cardinal, and informed Schaub, 
that he had previouſly reſolved to act in that 
manner, as well with a view to promote the king's 
ſervice as his ow particular intereſt. He boaſted, 
that he was ſufficiently ſtrong to have no appre- 
henſions but thoſe which ariſe from the common 


danger to which miniſters are ſubject ; he added, 


that his principles would never change, and in- 
treated him to convince the cardinal, that were he 
not fully perſuaded of the good intentions of his 


colleagues, he would not continue long united with 


them +. 


Chapter 24. 
1723 to 1724: 
— 


N otwithſtanding theſe profeſſions, Carteret never Tens, D 
cordially . with Townſhend and Walpole N ron 
he conſidered himſelf as ſueceeding to the intereſts cabinet. 


of Sunderland and Stanhope, expreſſed, in his let- 
ters and converſation, the profoundeſt veneration 


for their memory, headed the remnant of their 


party in the Britiſh cabinet, and caballed with the 


leaders of the Tories, whom he confidently. affured- 


of ſucceſs, by declaring that he was ſupported by 


thoſe who governed the king. He was led to 
make this declaration, which he implicitly be- 


heyed, becauſe he had ſecured the concurrence of 
Bothmar and Bernſdorf, and had gained the coun- 
teſs of Darlington, and her fifter-in-law, the 
counteſs of Platen, whoſe influence in the Ha- 


* Correſpondence between Lord Carteret and Sir Luke _ 


Hardwicke Papers, May 1722. R 
+ May 4, 1722. Hardwicke Papers, f 
. noverian 
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Period III. noverian councils he conſidered as predominant. 
1720t01727-With a view of effecting his purpoſe, he adopted 
Promotes the 4 propoſal, made by Schaub, of a marriage be- 


views of the 
counteſs of 


Platen. *© 


tween Amalia, daughter of the counteſs of Platen, 
and the count de St. Florentin, ſon of the mar- 
quis de la Vrilliere, ſecretary of ſtate, which was 
arranged under the condition, that George the 
Firſt ſhould obtain from the duke of Orleans, 
through the means of cardinal du Bois, a duke- 


dom for the family of la Vrilliere. The king ea- 


gerly favoured the ſcheme, and likewiſe commiſ- 


fioned Schaub to uſe his name, provided he was 
ſecure that the requeſt would not be rejected, and 


that du Bois could facilitate the grant of the duke- 
dom, without offending thoſe families who aſpired 


to the ſame honour. 


Having thus obtained the concurrence of the 
king, Carteret entertained the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations, that the management of this ſecret 
tranſaction, confined to him and Schaub, would 


increaſe his influence in the cabinet; yet as it was 


ſoon known to many perſons, he was alarmed leſt 
ſome rumours ſhould be circulated, and he com- 
municated a part of the buſineſs to lord Townſ- 
hend, but contrived to retain the negotiation en- 
tirely in his own hands. With that view he de- 


. fired Schaub to confine the confidential account 


to his private correſpondence, and in his often- 


ſible letters, to touch upon that affair only in ge- 


neral terms, and to do it in ſuch a manner and 
with ſuch a zatvete as ſhould make it appear as if 


- he had not received any particular order on that 


2 | ſubject. 
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ſubject . Theſe private communications were Chapter 24. 


conſtantly ſhewn to the king, who exprefled his 1723 — 


ſatisfaction in the higheſt terms of approbation. 

Carteret alſo drew from the aſpect of northern promotes vi- 
affairs, high expectations of increaſing his inffu- fes aganſt 
ence, by fomenting the King's reſentment againſt Ruſia. 
| Ruſſia, by flattering his inclination to interfere in 
the affairs of Sweden, and by favouring the opi- 
nions of thoſe Hanoverian miniſters, whoſe advice 
appeared to him to have weight in the councils 
of the German cabinet. . 

Since the treaty of Nyſtadt, which reſtored peace 
to the North, the only ſubje& of alarm, on the 
ſide of Hanover, was derived from the ſupport 
which the Czar gave to the duke of Holſtein, both 
in his attempts to obtain the crown of Sweden, 
and to recover theduchy of Sleſwic. Peter, proudly 
confcious of his ſtrength and reſources, and of 
the formidable marine which he had created in the 
Baltic, formed the moſt extenſive deſigns of ag- 
grandiſement, and promoted every meafure which 
might embarraſs George the Firſt. He had aſ- 
{ſumed the, title of Emperor, which the European 
powers refuſed to acknowledge. He affianced his 
daughter Anne +, whom he probably deſigned for 
his ſucceſſor, to the duke of Holſtein, and {ent to 
Copenhagen an embaſſador, to require that Sleſwic 
ſhould be reſtored to the duke of Holſtein, and 
that his ſubjects, in the provinces conquered from 
Sweden, ſhould be exempted from the payment of 


\ * May 4, 1722.  Hardwicke Papers. 
1 Sce Travels in Ruftia, Book 4, chap. 10. 
i | the 
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the Sound duties. When Frederic the Fourth 
rejected theſe demands, Peter fitted out à nayal 
armament, aſſembled a body of troops on the 
frontiers of Courland * ; and a new war ſeemed 


on the point of being kindled in the North. George 


the Firlt, who by the treaty. of Travendahl, had 


been conſtituted a guarantee of Sleſwic, was bound 


- 
— 


Arrival of the 
king at Han- 
Over. 


to ſuccour his ally Frederic; he accordingly con- 
certed the moſt efficacious means of defence; an 
Engliſh ſquadron again appeared in the Baltic, and 
joiningithe Daniſh fleet, ſuipended the operations 
of Ruſſia, and Peter afterwards turned his views 
to Sweden, where the weakneſs of the government, 
and the fury of contending factions, gave him the 
faireſt proſpects of ſuccels. 

Such was the general ſtate of Carteret's hopes 


and intrigues, when the king repaired to Hanover. 


Townſhend had not forgotten that his removal, in 
1716, had been principally owing to his continu- 
ance in England, by which means a full ſcope was 
given to the cabals of Sunderland, and the Hano- 
verian junto. He was unwilling to fall again into 
the ſame error, and accompanied the king. Al- 
though it was unuſual for both ſecretaries of ſtate 


to be abſent at the ſame time, yet Carteret had 


renflered himſelf ſo agreeable, and his preſence 


was thought ſo neceſſary for carrying on the nego- 


tiation with Schaub, for the marriage and the 
dukedom, that he received orders to repair to Ha- 
nover, and Walpole was appointed to act as ſole 


— 


* Mallet, Hiſt. de Dannemarc. 


ſecretary 
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; ſecretary of ſtate in England, during the king's Chapter a4. 


abſence. 1723 to 1724. 


. . — Re mn 
Soon aſter their arrival at Hanover, the- two ſe- Struggle be- 


cretaries of {tate made a violent {truggle for pre- To ee AR 
eminence. and Carteret. 


Townſhend had a difficult and a delicate part 
to act. He was conſcious of Carteret's eminent 
abilities, and of his high favour with the king; he 
was not ignorant of his ſucceſsful intrigues with 
Bernſdorf and Bothmar, and of having conciliated 
lady Darlington and the counteſs of Platen, whoſe 
influence he ſufficiently appreciated ; he was aware 
that Carteret was eagerly inclined to promote the 
king's German meaſures, and that he would be 
ſeconded in all his ſchemes, by the powerful co- 


operation of the Hanoverian miniſters. He felt berge 


the neceſſity of employing intrigue againſt i intrigue, | 8 
and manceuvre againſt manceuvre ; he laboured Kenda. 


effectually to ſecure the ducheſs of Kendal], whoſe 
aſcendancy over the king, fatal experience had de- 
monſtrated to be re ; he fomented the 
jealouſy which ſhe had long entertained, left the 
projected marriage ſhould furniſh the counteſs of 
Platen with a pretence for going to Paris, and 
from thence to England, and he ſucceeded fo far 
in gaining her good graces, that he calls her, in 
his moſt private letter to Walpole, © the good 
ducheſs, and their faſt friend”. He alſo obtained 
the concurrence of lady Walſingham, who poſſeſſed 
great influence over the ducheſs, and no inconſi- 
derable favour with the king. Relying on theſe 
lupports, he procured the diſgrace of Bernſdorf, 
and 


— 


* & 
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Period III. and rendered ineffectual the intrigues of Bothmar, 
nr. who made an unexpected viſit to Hanover with 


a view of aiding Carteret. He obtained the ap- 
pointment of Hartenberg to the poſt of miniſter 
of ſtate; broke the union which had hitherto ſub- 
ſiſted between him and the ducheſs of Kendal, 
and rendered them both ſubſervient to his views. 
He counteracted Carteret in all his meaſures, ob- 
tained the nomination of ſeveral places in oppo- 
ſition to his particular recommendation, and ſo 
triumphantly carried all before him, that he boaſt- 
ed, in a letter to Walpole, of the ſucceſs of his 
political campaign at Hanover, which, in ſtating. 
the difficulty of his ſituation, he deſcribed as the 
only place in the world where faction and intrigue 
are natural and in faſhion “. 

The ſuperior influence, however, of Townſhend 
* and Walpole, was not lolely gained by court in- 
trigues, or by the corruption of German fayourites, 
and was not proſtituted by a preference of Han- 
overian intereſts to thoſe of England. In the 
midſt of theſe cabals, the conduct of the brother 
miniſters was firm and manly, moving in direct 
oppoſition to the king's prejudices, and the wiſhes 
of the German junto. Townſhend prevented the 
adoption of. violent meaſures againſt Ruſſia, pro- 
poſed by Bernſdorf and ſeconded by Carteret, 
' which if purſued, muſt have involved England in 
hoſtilities with the Czar; and he exultingly in- 
formed Walpole, that the king continued true to 
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his reſolution of ſigning no paper relating to Britiſh Qhapter 24. 
affairs, but in his preſence. 1723 t0 172+ / 
The continuance of their authority was alſo 

greatly owing to the proſperous ſtate of domeſtic 

affairs. The revival of the national credit, and the 
tranquillity eſtabliſhed by the ſuppreſſion of Atter- 

bury's plot, which refle&ed great honour on the 
ſagacity and ſpirit of the miniſters, and gave weight 

and dignity to the councils of England in all parts 

of Europe, made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 

the king; and it refle&s high honour both on the 
ſovereign of whom it was ſaid, and on the miniſters 

by whom it was ſaid, that the only method of pre- 

ſerving their power beyond fear of competition or 
accident, was to form ſome ſalutary plan for the 

eaſe of the people and the benefit of trade, which 

points the king had much at heart *. 

The e and conduct of Walpole, were no Afſited bj 
leſs inſtrumental in forwarding the triumph of his W pole. 
party. The beneficial conſequences reſulting from 
his commercial regulations had been too obvious 
to eſcape notice; his genius for financial operations, 
and the eaſe with which he obtained parliamentary 
ſupplies, had induced the king to ſay that Walpole 

could create gold out of nothing. But he did 
.not earn this confidence by mean conceſſions and 
baſe flattery; on the contrary, he ventured to con- 
tradict the wiſhes and prepudices of the king, when- 
ever thoſe wiſhes or prejudices ſeemed to militate 

againſt the true intereſts of England. An indubi- 
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Period Ii table proof of this fact appears from the correſpon- 
2 of this year. The king having requeſted 


C. zoo, ooo for the purpoſe of oppoſing the efforts of 
the Czar to dethrone the king of Sweden, and place 
the duke of Holſtein on the throne, Townſhend ſtre- 

nuouſtyexhorted Walpole to procure that ſum. In 
_ reply, Walpole declared that the £.200,000 was re- 
ferved for the king's expences, if he ſtard at Hanover 
later than Chriſtmas. He muſt, therefore, either re- 
turn to England ſooner than he had propoſed, or the 
interference in the Swediſh affairs muſt be relin- 
quiſhed. Walpole at the fame time repreſented 
his objections to that interference in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; explained his own eonduct, and the great 
principle by which he appears to have been uni- 
formly directed, which was to be œconomical of 
the public money, but to ſpare no expence when 
the ſecytity of his country was at ſtake; to avoid 
foreign entanglements, not to be precipitate in 
contracting new engagemenrs; to feel the pulſe of 
the nation before any meaſure of conſequence was 
adopted, and proceed with due caution,” He con- 
cluded by obſerving, that the proſecution of a new 
war ould effectually prevent the adoption of all 
ſchemes for the eaſe of the people and the benefit 
of trade. The king, fo far from being diſpleaſed 
with this freedom, was convinced by his argu- 
ments, adopted his views, and declared his reſolu- 
tion of implicitly following the advice of his Britiſh 
cabinet: He ſpoke of him in the higheſt terms of 
approbation, and when Townſhend thewed his an- 
ſwer to that letter, and aſked whether he had not 
made 


\ 
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made too many compliments, obſerved, t was Chapter 24. 
impoſſible, for Wal le never had his equal in bu- 1723 to 1724. 
fo 955 ky i — 
Notwithſtanding, eee theſe evident proofs 
of Townſhend's and Walpole's aſcendency, reports 
were induſtriouſly circulated, that Carteret's power 
was ſuperior; and theſe reports coming by rebound 
from Hanover, were exaggerated in England and 
France, and had a conſiderable effect in ſuppreſſing 
the ardour of their adherents, and in giving fpirit to 
the friends of their rival. It became neceffary 
therefore to undeceive the public, and (as Townſ- 
hend obſerved, in a letter to Walpole) to obtain 
ſome overt act in their favour; it was accordingly 
determined to attack Carteret in his ſtrong hold 
of Paris, where he ſuppoſed himſelf invincible. 

As the union with France was at this juncture 
eſteemed highly neceſſary to preſerve the peace of 
Europe, and the internal tranquillity of England, 
thoſe miniſters who had the higheſt credit with the 
court of Verſailles, were held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion by George the Firſt, Hence it became a mat- 
ter of great concern for Townſhend and Walpole 
to have their own confidential embaſſador at Paris, 
which was now the center of the fecret negotiations 
for all foreign affairs, and by theſe means to prevent | 
their opponent from preſerving his weight in 
the cabinet, which he principally derived from 
the ſuppoſed credit of his creature, Sir Luke 
Schaub. It was their intereſt therefore to obtain 
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Period III. his removal, * to ſubſtitute ſome perſon i in whom 
1720 to 1727. they could place implicit confidence, and whoſe 


Horace Wal- 


appointment ſhould prove to the court of France, 
and convince both friends and adverſaries in Eng- 
land, of their aſcendency in the cabinet. 

Horace Walpole was ſelected as the fitteſt per- 


pole to Paris. ſon to bring forward on this occaſion. He had 


from his earlieſt years been trained to buſineſs, 
under Stanhope, in Spain; under Carleton, when 
chancellor of the excheqeur and ſecretary of ſtate; 
under Townſhend, at the congreſs of Gertruyden- 
berg, and during the negotiation for the barrier 
treaty in 1710. At the acceſſion of George the 
Firſt, he was appointed ſecretary to lord Townſ- 
hend, and afterwards ſecretary to the treaſury; and, 
as envoy to the States General, had conducted with 
great {kill and ability the complicated negotiations 
which took place at the Hague in 1715 and 1716. 
On the removal of Townſhend and, Walpole, he 
had continued invariably .attached to. them. At 
the coalition with Sunderland, in 1720, he had 
been nominated ſecretary to the duke of Grafton, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1721 ſe- 
cretary to the treaſury. He was deputed, in 1722, 
as envoy to the Hague, which poſt he now filled 
with great credit and dignity, and was particularly 
noticed by George the F irſt as a man of buſineſs 
and addreſs. . 

As Townſhend could Tot a of the miſſion of 
nas Walpole to Paris, without an open quarrel 
with Carteret, to whoſe province, as the ſecretary 

* the ſouthern department, that appointment be- 


longed, 


from a motive of mere curioſity “*. 
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longed, he took advantage of the death of cardinal Chapter 24. 
du Bois, which happened at this time, to carry his 1753 to 1724. 
ſcheme gradually into execution. He repreſented . 
to the king, that this event rendered it neceſſary 
to ſend a confidential perſon to Paris, for the pur- 
poſe of gaining authentic information Concerning 
the ſituation of affairs, and to aſcertain whether 
Schaub was not at variance with count Noce, who 
was ſuppoſed to govern the duke of Orleans. He 
named Horace Walpole as proper to be intruſted 

with ſo delicate an affair, and ſuggeſted, that he 
might affect to take Paris in his way to Hanover, 


Having ſucceeded in this point, Townſhend ſug- 
geſted that letters credential, under the pretence of 
fending a full power to accept the acceſſion of the 
| king of Portugal to the quadruple alliance, would 
facilitate the execution-of the commiſſion. The 
king approved this hint, and propoſed it as his own 
thought to Carteret, who though confounded at 
this mortification, could not venture to make any 
objection +. LE | 

Under theſe eircumſtances, nne Walpole Conteſt be- 
arrived at Paris on the 19th of October, and on the orga 
iſt of November, wrote ſo maſterly a diſpatch 2, Schaub. 
| deſcribing the ſituation of the- court of France, the 
characters of the duke of Orleans, and of the prin- 


cipal miniſters, as charmed the king, . his 


bs See Lord Toynſhind's Letters in patios and ORober, Cor. 
reſpondence, 1773. | 


+ Ibid. 
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Period III. friends: and gave a PEN omen of the victory whicli 
1720 to 1727+ he was to obtain over Schaub, and conſequently of 


that which his brother and Townſhend would gain 
over Carteret. He particularly dwelt on Noce's 
- averſion to Schaub, on his refuſal to liſten to any 


overtures of 'reconciliation, and on the influence 


which he poſſeſſed over the duke of Orleans; cir- 


cumſtances artfully diſplayed to prove the neceſſity 


Nov. 21. 


1723. 


of appointing an envoy who might ſecure the good 
wilt of Noce. Before the arrival of this diſpatch 


at Hanover, Schaub had written, that the duke of 
Orleans was inclined to gratify the king, in con- 


ferring a dukedom on the family of la Vrilliere, 


and forwarded copies of letters which he had con- 
certed with Morville, and which the king was to 


ſend to Louis the Fifteenth, and the duke of Or- 


leans, preſſing them in the ſtrongeſt manner to com- 
ply with that requeſt. Carxteret, in a tranſport of 
joy, informed Schaub, that the king had approved 


the letters, and had tranſcribed that to Louis the 


Fifteenth, with his own hand. He warned him 


however, not to deliver them, unleſs he was ſure of 


from the king of France as {gon as poflible. At 


the fame time Townſhend himſelf informed Wal- 
pole, that the affair of the dukedom was concluded, 


and that the marriage would ſoon take place: He 
added, that the ducheſs of Kendall already began 
to be jealous of the counteſs of Platen, and hinted, 


that through her influence, it might be practicable 


| to eſtabliſh Horace Walpole as embaſſador at the 


court of France. The accounts, however, tranſ- 
* 
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mitted by Horace Walpole; were of a very different Chapter 1 24. 
complexion. He maintained unequivocally, that 1723 to 1724 
Schaub was totally miſtaken, and had promiſed ——— 

more than he could effect. His diſpatches and 

private letters were filled with repreſentations of 

Schaub's -petulant and indiſcreet behaviour, in 
preſſing the grant; of the violent oppoſition made 

by the principal nobles, of their bitter and ſarcaſtic * 

reproaches againſt the interference of a Britiſh mi- 
niſter, or rather as they termed him, #s mizifer, to 
obtain a dukedom for a family which was not en- 

titled to fuch a diſtinction. He Rated that Mor- | 

ville, tauntingly alluding to Schaub as a foreigner, 

ſaid that he was happy to tranſact buſineſs with 

one who was a true Engliſhman. He detailed a ſe- 

cret and confidential converſation which he had 

with the duke of-Orleans, who after obſerving that 

he had requeſted to ſee him, for the putpoſe of 
converſing frankly on an affair of great importance; 

- plainly indicated that he could give no credit to 

the repreſentations of Schaub, whoſe zeal in this 

whole buſineſs, had originated from his attach- 

ment to Madame de la Vrillere, with whom he 

was engaged in a love intrigue. The duke then 
mentioned the impropriety of granting a dukedom 

to that family; obſerved that the king was not 

fully appriſed of the difficulties attending its and 
requeſted Horace Walpole to write to lord Tovnſ- 

hend for authentic information e his i ma- 

jeſty's real ſentiments. 

The day after this audienee, the duke of Orleans Pe- of the 


died, aud the duke of Bourbon n appe ay he of On 


T3 - prime 
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Period III. Prime miniſter, Schaub paid court to, and was 
1720t01727--well. received by Madame de Prie, miſtreſs of the 


duke of Bourbon, who favoured the grant from 
"intereſted motives; and he wrote to Carteret the 
moſt exaggerated accounts of his influence over the 
new prime miniſter, and of his certain ſucceſs in 
the affair of the dukedom. - Carteret again be- 
lieved theſe] favourable accoulits ; and was again 
deceived. 
Horace Walpole acted with . Git and 
judgment. He paid no ſervile attention to Ma- 
dame de Prie, from a conviction that it was not 
neceſſary; behaved with deference to the duke of 
Bourbon, but privately courted the biſbop-of Fre- 
jus, afterwards cardinal Fleury, whoſe intereſt with 
the young king of France, he ſaw and appreciated, 
and whoſe confidence he gained by his prudent 
conduct. Although the new prime miniſter, from 
a deſire of gratifying Madame de Prie, who wiſhed 
. to eſtabliſh a precedent in favour of her huſband's 
claims to a dukedom, was more inclined to for- 
ward the grant than his predeceſſor, yet the loud 
clamours of the nobility, and the decided averſion 
of Louis the Fifteenth to the meaſure, convinced 
him of its impracticability. Schaub was either ig- 
norant of this circumſtance; or affected to be ſo. 
Anxious to carry a point, on the ſucceſs of which 
Carteret's aſcendency in the cabinet, and his own 
continuancè at Paris ſeemed ultimately to depend, 
and eager to gratify Madame de la Vrilliere, he 
preſſed the duke of Bourbon, with his uſual in- 
| eee, nne * the de as in- 
Y 4 |  Hulting) 
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ſulting to the king of England, and endeavoured Chapter 24: 
to involve it in ſuch a manner with public tranſ- 1723 0 724. 
actions as to make it a ſtate affair. e 
The duke of Bourbon, embarraſſed with theſe 
ſolicitations, now applied to Horace Walpole in 
the ſame manner as his predeceſſor had done. He 
obſerved that the difficulties were inſuperable, gave 
a true ſtate of the affair as it related to his own 
ſituation, and the French king's ſentiments upon 
it; declared that the king, as well as the late 
duke of Orleans, had deen deceived and impoſed 
upon, and concluded with ſome expreſſions of re- 
ſentment and contempt. at Schaub's conduct and 
importunit + © 
Horace Walpole received private inſtructions Prudent con- 
from lord Townſhend and his brother to proceed Wales a 
with great caution, and to act in ſuch a manner 
as not to diſguſt the French cabinet, by preſſing ſo 
diſagreeable a requeſt, and yet not to offend the 
king by appearing as if he was oppoſing his wiſhes. 
He followed theſe inſtructions with conſummate 
addreſs; and the accounts of his proceedings, which 
were ſhewn to the king, increaſed the good opinion 
already entertained of his talents for negotiation, 
proved the influence he was rapidly acquiring in 
the cabinet of Verſailles, and tended to diminiſh 
the credit of Carteret and Schaub. The king, on 
his return to England, convinced that he had been 
| deceived by Schaub, and that the obſtacles to the 
grant were inſuperable, reluctantly withdrew his 


* Horace Walpole to Lord Townſhend, March 7. 724. Walpole 
| 3 
: 144 ſolicitation, 
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7 — Me ſolicitation. Carteret had the unwelcome taſk x of 


commanding Schaub not to preſs the affair any 
farther, and of incloſing a letter * from the king 
to the duke of Bourbon, declaring that it never 
was his intention to' make the dukedom a ſtate af- 
fair, and declining to inſiſt on a requeſt which was 
diſagreeable to the king of France and the prime 


miniſter. Carteret, however, was ſtill ſo convinced 


of his ſuperior favour, that he either diſbelieved, or 


affected to diſhelieve the reports of his declining 
influence. He filled his letters to Schaub with 


repeated declarations, that the king approved their 


conduct; exhorted him to be perfectly tranquil, 


and to bear all mortifications, until the affair of 


the dukedom ſhould be finiſhed; expreſſed his 


full conviction that they ſhould maintain their 


ground, and that his own authority was ſtronger | 
than ever; yet at the very time his own fall and 
the removal of Schaub were evident, from the ap- 
pointment of Horace Walpole to be envoy extraor- 


dinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Ver- 


ſailles. The additional honour thus conferred in- 
. creaſed the jealouſy of Schaub, who found all the 
aſſurances of his patron belied, and himſelf in dan- 


ger of being recalled from Paris, But even this 
mortification did not induce Carteret to acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority of his rivals; he ſtill gave 


Schaub the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of ſupport from the 
king; adviſed him to attach himſelf to the duke of 


Bourbon and Madame de Prie; he declared, that 


* Walpole Papers, January 26, 176. 
| the 
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the king was ſecretly inclined in his favour, but Chapter 24. 
that he did not love diſputes, and was unwilling 1723 to 1724- 
to require ſuch explanations as would force him 
to take a decided part. He obſerved, that the 
an{wer.to the duke of Bourbon could by no means 
be interpreted, as if the king abandoned his re- 
queſt of the dukedom, although he did not deſire 
that it might be conſidered as a public affair. 
Carteret perhaps had ſufficient reaſon to be ſe- 
cure of his victory, as well becauſe he was per- 
ſonally a favorite with the king, as becauſe he was 
joined by a formidable combination of men who 
poſſeſſed great weight and conſequence. Amongſt Character of 
the members of the cabinet who acted with him, SS 
was William earl of Cadogan, who had concentred 
in himſelf the poſts of commander in chief, and 
maſter of the ordnance, and who was ſupported by 
the friends and adherents of his deceaſed patron, 
John duke of Marlborough, particularly by the 
ducheſs, whoſe enormous wealth enabled her occa- 
ſionally to forward or obſtruct the public loans, and 
who was highly offended with Walpole, for pre- 
ſuming to raiſe money at a leſs intereſt than ſhe 
had required. Cadogan was frank, open, vehe- 
ment, impatient of contradiction, and inclined, in 
caſe. of difficulties, rather to cut the gordian knot. 
with his ſword, than attempt by patience to un- 
ravel its intricacy. He was in high favour with 
the king for his knowledge of foreign languages, 
his acquaintance with foreign manners, and for an 
eaſe and addreſs which was partly derived from an 
carly intercourſe with the world, and partly from 
an 
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Period III. an intermixture of military and civil occupations. 
1720t0 1727- At this crifis, Cadogan had rendered himſelf fo 


| 

. 

k 

| | 
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" obnoxious to Walpole, that it was determined to 
open the political campaign with his diſmiſſion, 
which was to be a prelude to other changes. The 
poſt of commander in chief had been promiſed 
to lord Cobham, and the maſterſhip of the ord- 
nance to the duke of Argyle; but the king gave 
a decided negative to this propoſal, by declaring 
that he would not part with Cadogan. As this 
attack was made at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
when the predominant influence of Walpole in 
the houſe of commons, ſeemed to countenance 
an' opinion, that his demands. muſt be complied 
with; this repulſe was conſidered by the friends of 
Carteret and Coen, as the ſure omen of his 
 downfal, - 

In the midſt of theſs ann in the abi, 
the affairs in Ireland, relating to Wood's patent, 
gave Carteret an opportunity of impreſſing the 
king with unfavourable ſentiments of Walpole, to 
whoſe miſconduct he principally imputed theſe 
diſturbances. He fomented the diſcontents in Ire- 
land, and caballed with the Brodricks, who were 
incenſed againſt the duke of Grafton, lord lieute- 
nant, for aſcribing the oppoſition ſolely to the 
ſecret manceuvres of lord chancellor Midleton, and 
for inſiſting, that either he ſhould be deprived of 
the ſeals, or ſhould not be appointed one of the 
lords juſtices *. Their diſcontent was no leſs ve- 
* Sce Chapter 26th on the Diſturbances in Ireland. \ 
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hement againſt Walpole, who ſupported the duke Chapter 24. 
of Grafton; and Carteret increaſed their conſe- 1723 to 1724. 
quence, by enumerating to the king the ſervices "tl 
which the family had performed in favour of his 
ſucceſſion, by exaggerating their influence in Ire- 
land, and by dwelling on the ill confequences 
which would refult from depriving lord Midleton 
of the ſeals. Theſe commotions, although finally 
quelled by the prudence and ability of Walpole, 
yet gave great embarraſſment to his adminiſtra- 
tion, and delayed the removal of Carteret. 
- Walpole baffled his adverſaries with the ſame Baicd by 

arts which they endeavoured to employ againſt ONO 
him. Bolingbroke had betrayed to him the in- 
trigues of Carteret with the Tories, and had made 
offers from ſome of their leaders to join admini- 
ſtration ; although Walpole rejected theſe over- 
tures, and declined a general coalition with them, 
yet he detached ſeveral from the party, and amuſed 
others. He gained a great acceſſion of ftrength 
by ſecuring lord Harcourt, whom he introduced 
into the privy council, gratified with an 1ncreaſe 
of his penfion, and for whom he obtained the 
appointment of one of the lords juſtices during 
the king's abſence, By theſe means the leaders 
of the diſaffected party were allured with hopes 
of ſimilar honours and emoluments, if they would 
follow the ſame example; and highly diflatisfied 
with Carteret, made little oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of government; flattering themſelves that 
his removal would be: ſoon followed by their in- 
troduction into power. To theſe expectations may 

1 | | 7 
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Period III. be partly attributed the extreme tranquillity which 
1720 to 1727. diſtinguiſhed the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
—— mmmpnd 


While this ſtruggle for power was carrying on 


72 
Parliamerta- in the interior of the cabinet, public affairs were 


ry proceed- 
ings. 


conducted with unexampled proſperity and quiet. 
The parliament met on the gth of January; the 


ſpeech from the throne concluded with dignified 
expreſſions of the connection between the liberty 


and proſperity of the nation. . In the preſent 
happy fituation of our affairs, I have nothing more 
to recommend to you, than that you would make 
uſe of the opportunity, which your own good con- 


duct has put into your hands, in conſidering of 


ſuch farther laws as may be wanting for the eaſe 
and encouragement of trade and navigation, for 
the employment of the poor, and for exciting and 
encouraging a ſpirit of induftry in the nation. I 
am fully ſatisfied, that the trade and wealth of 
my people, are the happy effects of the liberties 
they enjoy, and that the grandeur. of the crown 
conſiſts 1 in their proſperity.” 

The addreſs paſſed not only without a ſingle 


diſſenting voice, but even without a debate; and 


during the whole ſeſſion the only motion that oc- 
caſioned a diviſion, was one for keeping up the 
ſame number of troops for 1724, as was main- 
tained the year before, which was carried by a ma- 
jority of 240 againſt 100. On the 24th of April, 
this ſeſſion, 10 tranquil in effect, and ſo barren of 
incidents, was Cloſed by a ſpeech which commended 
in high terms of approbation, the unanimity, 
n and * with which the buſi- 


neſs 
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nefs had been conducted, and expreſſed the higheſt Chapter 24. 
ſatisfaction, that the fame force was maintained 1723 to | 
by ſea and land, which had enabled the nation teas 2 
hold among the powers of Europe, the rank and 
figure due to her honour and dignity, without 
laying any new or additional burthen on the 
people | 

The unexampled ni and diſpatch of bu- — 4 
fineſs which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion, was almoſt * 
ſolely owing to the good management of Walpole, | 
and to his influence in the houſe of commons, which , 
Saint John Brodrick, in a letter to lord Midle- 
ton, calls prodigious'+. Hence his preponderance 
increaſed in the cabinet; and the king was in- 
duced to take a decided reſolution in his favour. | 
As a prelude to the removal of Carteret; HoraceHorace Wal- 
Walpole was named embaſſador to Paris. Yet mmed |» 
ſuch was the credit of Carteret, that this nomina- to Faris. 
tion was not finally effected without great diffi- 
culty. His addreſs ſtill ſupplied proofs of his 
influence, when it had almoſt totally declined ; 
and Horace Walpole, in his private letters to his > 
brother and 'Fownſhend, made no leſs heavy com- 
plaints of his ſituation at Paris, than Schaub did 
of his diſguſts to Carteret J. The diſpatches, 
though written to him and Schaub jointly, were 
by private intimations to the meſſenger, carried 
firſt to Schaub, and communicated by him to the 
French miniſters, before Horace Walpole was jn- 

i Journals. Chandler. 
+ Correſpondence. 


} Correſpondence, January seh, 1723. 
| | formed 
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Period III. formed of their contents; the diſpatches for Spain, 
1720 to 1727. | p at : 
5 7*7- and the plenipotentiaries, at the congreſs of Cam- 


bray, were encloſed to him, peruſed by him, and 
forwarded by him. Of this meaſure, Horace Wal- 


Pole bitterly complained to his brother, declared 


his reſolution not to act any longer jointly with 
Schaub, infiſted that one of them muſt be recall- 


ed; and juſtly obſerved, that the removal or con- 


tinuance of Schaub, muſt prove to the world, 
either the full eſtabliſhment or decline of their 
credit with the king. Walpole and Townſhend 
now found it neceflary to exert all their influence, 
and to employ the utmoſt addreſs *. They com- 


miſſioned Horace Walpole to write an oſtenſible 
letter to lord Townſhend, in which he ſhould draw 


the character of Sir Luke Schaub, ſtate the im- 


propriety of his conduct, and the diſadvantage 


which was derived to the king's affairs, by main- 
taining two miniſters at Paris with divided autho- 


rity, and inſiſt on his own reſignation, rather than 
continue in a ſituation in which he was perpetu- 
ally thwarted and oppoſed. DET: 
This letter was fhewn to the king, and had its 
due effect. He directed that Schaub ſhould - be 
immediately recalled, and Townſhend himſelf con- 
veyed the orders to Carteret. But on the even- 
ing. of the day in which the communication was 
»This account of the intrigues of Carteret, and Schaub at Paris, 
and the counter intrigues of Horace Walpole and the brother miniſters, 
is drawn from Sir Luke Schaub's Papers, in the poſſeſſion of the earl 
of Hardwicke, and from the diſpatches and letters to and from Horace 


Walpole, in the Orford and Townſhend Papers. The molt intereſt- 
ing of which will appear in the Walpole Correſpondence. 


| 
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made, Carteret prevailed on the king to ſuſpend Chapter 24- 
the orders for a precipitate recal of Schaub, and 1723 to 1724+ 
was permitted to ſend him word that the king 


deemed his preſence in England neceſſary for his 


ſervice, and that he might return to Paris for the 


ſolemnization of the marriage between the Count 
de St. Florentin, and the young counteſs of 
Platen./ +. 7 


In obtaining this point, Carteret had znotberpen of Car- 
3 


object in view, beſides ſoftening the diſgrace o 


Schaub, and mortifying his rival; it was to ſend 
him back to Paris, with a commiſſion, which would 


have rendered his preſence more neceſſary, and 


finally occaſioned the removal of Horace Walpole. 


This ſcheme was no leſs than to propoſe a treaty 


of marriage between the young king of France 


and the princeſs Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the 
prince of Wales. It was concerted between Car- 
teret and the counteſs of Darlington at London, 
Sir Luke Schaub, Madame de la Vrilliere and 


Madame de Prie at Paris, and the counteſs of 


Platen at Hanover. Sir Luke Schaub had the in- 
diſcretion to make the propoſal to the- king, in 
his audience, but it was received with ſuch marks 


of diſſatisfaction, as gave Townſhend and Wal- 


pole an opportunity to remonſtrate againſt his pre- 


ſumption, and repreſent to the king the great diſ- 


advantage which would reſult to his affairs in 


France, if ſo indiſcreet a perſon ſhould be ſent 


back as his miniſter. Schaub was therefore only 
permitted to return for the purpoſe of aſſiſting 


at the Count de St. Florentin's marriage. The 


king 


2 — oe * + <a — * 
. , 
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Period III. king gave a portion of C. 10,000 to the bride, but 


| 1720t6 1727- no dukedom was conferred on the family of la 


C | 
the miniſtry. and Horace Walpole received his credentials of 


Vrilliere. Schaub was then recalled from Paris, 


embaſſador from the duke of Newcaſtle, appointed 


ſecretary of ſtate in the place of Carteret, who 


was conſtituted lord heutenant of Ireland. The 


duke of Grafton was made lord chamberlain ; 
Henry Pelham, brother of the duke of Newcaftle, 
and the confidential friend of Walpole, was nomi- 
+ nated ſecretary at war; and many of Walpole's 


friends were placed in the ſubordinate poſts. of 
government. 

Thus terminated 1 ana between Gartivet 
and the brother miniſters; and though the vic- 
tory was not as complete as they expected, becauſe 
they could not obtain the removal of Cadogan, 
Roxburgh, and Midleton, yet it gave weight to 
their adminiſtration, and conſiderably diminiſhed 
the ſtrength of the oppoling party in the cabinet. 


Carteret ſupported his defeat with great dignity 


and firmnefs of mind. He declared, that having 
no obligations to lord 'Townſhend for his advance- 
ment to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, he was re- 
ſolved never to have ſubmitted to him in that 
capacity. He did not affect to conceal his difla- 
tisfaction at the ill uſage he had received, and 
particularly complained that Horace Walpole had 
been ſent to interlope in his province. While he 
avowed that he was defeated, he declared himſelf 
happier and eafier in the ſituation of lord heute- 


- nant, than that of ſecretary of ſtate, expoſed to 


3 | continual 
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continual mortifications ; and profeſſed his reſolu- Chapter 24. 
tion to continue on good terms with the miniſ- 1723 94720 
ters, and to promote the meaſures of govern- 


ment. Yet his temper was ſo ſanguine and his 
ſpirit ſo little depreſſed, that he perſevered in aſ- 
ſerting, that his favour with the king was greater 
than ever, that his enemies had gained no real 
ſtrength by the late alterations +, and, in expec- 
tation of a favourable change, delayed, under va- 


rious pretences, his departure for Ireland, until 
the month of October, when the neceſſary . 


dance on the duties of his vice royalty annihilate 

his hopes, Townſhend and Walpole were now 
in ſuch high favour, that they prevailed over the 
king's inclinations, and overcame his jealouſy of 


the prince of Wales, which, notwithſtanding the 


apparent reconciliation, continued ſtill unabated, 
and ſhewed itſelf in repeated refuſals to confer 
any particular mark of favour on thoſe. who were 
perſonally attached to his fon. With a view to 
gratify the prince, and to ſecure the earl of Scar- 
borough, who was his maſter of the horſe, and, 


next to Sir Spencer Compton, his greateſt favou- 


rite, the brother miniſters had promiſed him the 
garter; and as it was the cuſtom of the king al- 
ways to retain one vacant ribband, they waited 
until there were two undiſpoſed of, when'Town(- 
hend ens one > of them for Scarborough, 


P * Stephen ren to Horace Walpole, April zh, 79. Walpole 
apers. 
7 Saint John Brodrick to lord Midleton,—Correſpondencs 


vor. 5 2 | : The 
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Period 111. The king ſaid, he could not comply with his re- 
ou — — queſt, becauſe it was already conferred; and when 
Townſhend aſked, with ſome degree of ſurpriſe, 
who was the perſon? the king anſwered, © I in- 
tend it for your lordſhip.” Townſhend, after ex- 
preſſing a deep ſenſe of his gratitude, begged leave 
to decline it. The king ſtill infiſted, and Townſ- 
hend ſtill declined. © Lord Scarborough,” he 
replied, “ is now at the door of the cloſet, ex- 
petting every moment to be called in to thank 
your majeſty for the honour z he will naturally 
ſuppoſe that I have deceived him, and that after 
having left him with a promiſe to intercede in his 
favour, I have aſked it for myſelf ; which will ruin 
my character as a man of honour and veracity.” 
* Well then,” returned the king, for once I 
wilt break through my uſual rule, and will confer 
both the vacant garters ;- one ſhall be your's, and 
the other ſhall be given to lord Scarborough, 
whom you may now introduce *. Scarborough 
had accordingly the firſt, and both were inſtalled 
1 at the ſame time +. 
2 The king gave the ſtrongeſt proof of the full 
_ e Han. Confidence which he placed in Townſhend and 
2825250 Walpole, by ſubmitting to defer his journey to 
Hanover, even after he had fixed the time of his 
departure. This change of reſolution was effected 


——— Moen hg 5. It is men- 
ĩioned . in a different way by Count Broglio, in a hue to Lovis the 
Fifteenth 3 but he relates it only as a rumour, Correſpondence, 


of; 
2 


1724. 
+ Political State, 


90 he, 
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by the repreſentations of lord Townſhend, who Chapter 24. 
ſtated in firm, though reſpectful terms, the in- 723 1724+ 
conveniences which would reſult from his abſence 
at this period *. | 

The continuance, of the king in England had Mecting of 
operated in ſuppreſſing public clamours, and in Pm Pp: 
promoting public tranquillity. The parliament, = 
which met on the 12th of November, was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, which dwelt with 
particular energy and ſatisfaction on the proſperous 
ſtate of affairs: Peace with all powers abroad, 
at home perfect tranquillity, plenty, and an un- 
 anterrupted enjoyment of all civil and religious 
rights, are moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of the fa- 
vour and protection of divine Providence, and 
theſe, with all their happy conſequences, will, I 
doubt not, by the bleſſing of God upon our joint 
endeavours, be long continued to my people. 
The ſame proviſion by ſea and land, for the de- 
fence and ſafety of the nation, will continue to 
make us reſpected abroad, and conſequently ſe- 
cure at home. The ſame attention to the eaſe 
and encouragement of trade and navigation, will 
eſtabliſh credit upon the ſtrongeſt baſis, and raiſe 
ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry, as will not only enable 
us gradually to diſcharge the national debt, but 
will likewiſe greatly increaſe the wealth, power, 
and influence of this kingdom, —You muſt 
all be ſenſible how much our preſent happineſs 
is wing to your union and ſteady conduct; it is 


| dee Correſpondence. 
2 2 therefore 


4 


a * 
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_ MEMOIRS OF 
therefore wholly unneceſſary to recommend to 


1720 to1727- you unanimity and diſpatch in all your delibera- 


— 


tions. The zeal and abilities you have on all oc- 
caſions ſhewn, in ſupporting the intereſt of your 
country, even under the greateſt difficulties, leave 
no room to doubt of my having your entire and 


effectual concurrence in every thing that can tend 


to the ſervice. of the public, and to the good of 


my people. 


This ſeſſion of parliament, no leſs remarkable | 
for the unanimity with which buſineſs was con- 
ducted, than for a barrenneſs of important tranſ- 


actions, was only dillanguiſhed by the commence- 


ment of Pulteney's oppoſition, the recal of Bo- 


lingbroke, events which are noticed in ſubſequent 


chapters of this work, and by the impeachment 


of lord Macclesfield, in which Walpole took very 


Walpole cre- 
ated knight of 


the bath and 
_ garter, 


little ſhare. It was cloſed on the 31ſt of May. 

A few days before the prorogation of parliament, 
the order of the Bath was revived, and the miniſter 
was created a knight, from which period he aſſum- 
ed the title of Sir Robert Walpole, and in 1726, 
he was inſtalled knight of the garter; the value of 


"which diſtinction is greatly enhanced by the con- 


ſiderat ion, that excepting admiral Montagu, after- 
wards earl of Sandwich, he was the only commoner 
who, ſince the reign of James the Firſt, "mag been 
dignified by that order. 

On this event he had the honour of ich con- 


gratulated by the author of the Night A Ml 


- 
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in a poem, called the Inſtalment. The poet com- Chapter 24- 
mences in an exalted ſtrain of panegyric, by in- 1723 to 1824. 
voking the ſhades of -the deceaſed knights to de- 

ſcend from heaven to aſſiſt at the inauguration of 

their new ee * 


ve mighty al. ye garter'd ſons of praiſe! 
Our morning ſtars! Our boaſt in former days! 
Which hov'ring o'er, your purple wings diſplay, 
Lur'd by the pomp of this diſtinguiſh'd day, 
" +,  Stoop and attend: by one the knee be bound; 
One, throw the mantle's « rimſo: folds around; 
By that, the ſword on his proud thigh be plac'd, 
This, claſp the diamond girdle round his waiſt; * 
His breaſt, with rays, let juſt Godolphin ſpread ; 
Wiſe Burleigh plant the plumage on his head; 
And Edward own, fince firſt he fix'd the race, x 
None preſt fair glory with a ſwifter pace. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH ! 
I725—1726. 


Anecdotes of Henry St. Jobn, Viſcount Bolingbrole. Diſagreement be- 
tween bim and Oxford. His Schemes in favour of the Pretender — 
Diſgraced on the Acceſſion of George the Fir. —Flies,—-Joins the 
Pretender, Appointed his Secretary of State. Removed. —Cauſes of 
bis Diſmiſfſion.- Makes Overtares to the Br 'tiſh Cabinet.—Receives a 
Promiſe of being reflored.—Irites his Letter to Sir William Wyndbam, 
under that Suppofition, —Cenſures Miniflters.— Makes Owvertures to 

them. —Cabalt againſt them.—Renews his Offers of Attachment 10 
them. Conduct of Walpole in his Fawvour,—Bolingbroke receives his 

_ Pardon in Blood. — His Overtures to the Walpol:s.— 48 of Parliament 
in bis Favour.—Motives for Walpole's Condutt.— Bolingbroke joins 
Oppoſition, Remarks on his Conduct and Writings, 


Period III. Warn Atterbury arrived at Calais, he found 
4 1720t0 1727- Bolingbroke, who had juſt obtained his par- 
don, waiting for a conveyance to England, on which 
—_ - he expreſſed his ſurpriſe, and exclaimed, ©« Then J 
- am exchanged! And well might the biſhop be 
aſtoniſhed, that a miniſter who had ſecretly ca- 
balled to place the Pretender on the throne, and 
had, ſince his flight, openly engaged in his ſervice, 
ſhould experience the lenity of government, and 
be permitted to return to his native country, which 
he had endeavoured to diſtreſs by ſecret intrigues 
and open rebellion. | 
The pardon of Bolingbroke, granted by the 
. king, was ſoon followed by the repeal of the bill 
of attainder paſled againſt him in 1716; and Wal- 
pole, who had moved for that bill, moved alſo for 
its repeal; an act of imprudence which he com- 
* | : mitted 


Pt 
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mitted in oppoſition to the advice of his moſt ap- Chapter 25. 
proved friends, the opinion of ſeveral of the king's 272593726: 
miniſters, and in contradiction to his own judgment. 


I ſhall in this chapter attempt to develope the 
cauſes which led to this extraordinary event, and 


explain the reaſons which induced Walpole to 


take a ſtep, of which he too late repented. This 
inquiry will be introduced by a few biographical 
anecdotes, for the purpoſe of connecting the nar- 
rative. | 


ſecond daughter and heireſs of Robert Rich, earl 
of Warwick, was born in 1678 *. He received his 
education at Eton ſchool, and completed it at 
Chriſt Church, Oxford. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at a very early period by his talents and ex- 
ceſſes; and made ſo conſpicuous a figure in the 
houſe of commons, that in 1704, he was appoint- 
ed ſecretary at war, by the influence of Harley, to 


whom he attached himſelf, and with whom he _ - 


acted under the banner of the Tories. On the re- 
moval of Harley, in 1707, St. John reſigned his 
employments, and followed the fortune'of his be- 
nefactor. On the diſmiſſion of the Whig admi- 
niſtration, Harley propoſed to reinſtate him in his 
employment, and exprefled a deſire to admit ſome 


The age of lord Bolingbroke is erroneouſly ſtated by his biogra- 
pher, and by Collins, bath of whom ſay he died in 1751, in his 79th 
ear, which places his birth in 1673. It appears from one of his 
etters to Sir William Wyndham, dated New year's day 1738, in 


which he ſays © nine months hence I ſhall bethree-ſcore,” (Egremont 


Papers.) 


24 of 


Henry St. John, ſon of Sir Henry St. John, . — 5a 


ronet, of Lydiard Tregoze, in Wiltſhire, by Mary, Bolingbroke. 


> 
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| Period III. of the moſt moderate Whigs into the adminiſtra- 
17209 1727, tion. But St. John oppoſed the coalition, and 


infiſted on being appointed fecretary of ſtate for 
foreign affairs, with which demand Ne was 
obliged to comply. 


Bolingbroke was ſuſpected, during his embaſſy 


at Paris, of having betrayed the ſecrets of the ca- 


binet to the French court. Theſe ſuſpicions of 


38 


| with Oxtord. 


4 ww 


his treachery were probably derived from his in- 


attention and love of pleaſure; for Madame Ten- 


cin, ſo remarkable for beauty, abilities, gallantry, 
and ſkill in political intrigue, drew ham into a 
connection with her, at the inſtigation of Torcy, 
and contrived to ſteal from him ſeveral papers and 
diſpatches *. 

Iwo ſuch oppoſite characters as Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, could not long cordially agree. Bo- 
lingbroke poſſeſſed great animation of counte- 
nance, elegance of manners, and dignity of de- 
portment. He was faſcinating in converſation, of 


- commanding eloquence, abounding in wit and 


fancy, maſter of polite learning, which he knew 
how to draw forth on all occafions. In his private 
character he was without morals and without prin-. 
ciples, not only not concealing, but rather proud 


of his profligacy. He was fond of pleafure, yet 


never ſuffered his amuſements to mterfere with af- 
fairs of importance; affecting to reſemble the cha 
racters of Alcibiades and Petronius, by mixing 


pleaſure and duſineſs, in which, when ue re- 


1 Horace Walpole to Lord Tan Nor, 1, 1723. wr. 
apers. 


quited 
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quired his attendance, he was ſo indefatigable, that 
he would drudge like a common clerk. Quick in 


Chapter 25. 
1725 to 1726. 
—— 


apprehenſion, eaſy of acceſs, no leſs artful in ne- 


gotiation than deciſive and vigorous in action, clear 
and perſpicuous in his ſtyle, but too fond of de- 
clamation and metaphor; adopting and enforcing 
all the violent meaſures of the Tories; ſcorning to 
temporiſe, caballing with the friends of the Pre- 
tender, either with a view to place him on the 
throne, or to obtain the removal of Oxford by their 
aſſiſtance. ; 

Oxford was unimpeached in his private charac- 
ter, never offending againſt morality, either in con- 
verſation or action, a tender huſband and a good 
father; highly diſintereſted and generous. © He 


Character of 
Oxford. 


— 
* 


prided himſelf on his high deſcent, was ſtiff and 


formal in his deportment, and forbidding in his 
manner. He was learned and pedantic; embar- 
raſſed and inelegant, both in ſpeaking and writ- 
ing. He was equally an enemy to pleaſure and 
buſineſs ; extremely dilatory and fond of procraſ- 
tination; timid in public affairs, yet intrepid when 


his own perſon only was concerned; jealous of 


power, indefatigable in promoting the petty in- 
trigues of the court, but negligent in things of 
importance; a Whig in his heart, and a Tory from 
ambition; too ready, for temporary convenience, 
to adopt meaſures he diſapproved, yet unwilling 
wholly to facrifice his real ſentiments to intereſt 
or party; affecting the moſt profound ſecrecy in 
all political tranſactions, and myſterious in the 
moſt trifling occurrences. He was liberal m mak- 
; v . 0 ing 


P 
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ing promiſes, yet breaking them without {cruple, 


7720 to 1727. a defect which aroſe more from facility of temper, 
—— thanfromdeſign. He correſponded at theſametime 


Bolingbroke 


 diſgulted. 


with the dethroned family and the houſe of Hanover, 


and was therefore neither truſted or reſpected by 


either party. The only point in which theſe two 
miniſters agreed, was the love of literature and the 
patronage of learned men ; which rendered their 
adminiſtration eminently illuſtrious. 

The diſagreement naturally occaſioned by fuch 


diſcordance of tempers and principles, was height- 


ened by a perpetual ſtruggle for power, and 'the 
views of diſappointed ambition. Bolingbroke was 
diſguſted that Harley was advanced to an earldom, 
while he was only created a viſcount; a cauſe of 
complaint which he acknowledged, by ſaying that 
he was dragged into the houſe of lords, in ſuch a 
manner as to make his promotion a puniſhment 
and not a reward. He was {till farther diſcon- 
tented, when he was refuſed the order of the gar- 
ter, although fix vacant ribbands were conferred, 
among whom his rival, Oxford, was not forgotten. 


But although he was diſaffected, yet he did not 


venture to give a public oppoſition to the 
firſt miniſter. Oxford maintained the ſuperio- 


rity of power, by the aſcendency of long habit, 


by the influence of the favourite, lady Maſham, 
and by the ſtrong prejudice which queen Anne 
entertained againſt Bolingbroke, for his notorious 
profligacy. 8 
But when Oxford negletted the Jacobites, by 


' whoſe aſſiſtance he had made a peace, and offended 


lady | 
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lady Maſham, by depriving her of a ſhare in the Chapter 2g. 
profits of the aſſiento contract, Bolingbroke took 1725 t 1726. 
advantage of theſe indiſcretions; he intrigued with 0 


Berwick and the agents of the Pretender, caballed 
with lady Maſham, who favoured the reſtoration of 
the Pretender, affected to court the Whigs, ob- 
tained the diſmiſſion of Oxford, and would have 
ſucceeded him in the place of lord high treaſurer, 


had not the death of queen Anne diſappointed his 
hopes. 


Being, by the command of George the Firſt, Diſmiſſcds 


deprived of the ſeals with marks of diſgrace, he 
ſent a vindication of his conduct to the king, and 
ina viſit which he paid to Bothmar, attributed his 
diſmiſſion to the inſinuations of Oxford, and ac- 
cuſed his rival of having miſrepreſented his con- 
duct“. When the arrangement of the new admi- 
niſtration precluded him from all hopes, and the 
Tories were perſecuted, he acted with ſpirit and 
dignity, and warmly defended in the houſe of lords, 
the peace of Utrecht, when it was attacked by the 
Whigs. He would not however venture to ſtand 
the proſecution which awaited him, but after hav- 
ing received, as he himſelf aſſerts, certain and re- 
peated information, © that a reſolution was taken 


to bring him to the ſcaffold,” he fled from quits Eng- 
England +. — 


* 


Notwithſtanding. the laboured apologies ahd 
eloquent vindication of his conduct, in his letter 
to Sir William Wyndham; and his poſitive aſſur- 
* Macpherſon's State Papers, vol. 2. p. 659, 
t Tiadal, vol. 18. p. 356. 
ances 
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ances that he never formed any engagements with 


1720 t 1727. the Pretender, until he had been attainted “; it is 
- now aſcertained beyond the ſmalleſt doubt, that 


Bolingbroke had entered deeply into the ſchemes 
which Oxford; in connivance with the queen, had 


formed to break the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and to 


Joins the Pre- 


place the Pretender on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain; that Oxford had caballed with the Jacobites, - 
principally with a view to overturn the Whig mi- 
niſtry, and to facilitate the peace; and that the 
real cauſe of his removal was derived from a refuſal 
to continue the deſigns in favour of the Pretender, 
which Bolingbroke offered to purſue. The whole 
plan and progreſs of this conſpiracy is detailed in 
ſo clear and unequivocal a manner by Marſhal 
Berwick, who was principally concerned in the cor- 
reſpondence, as to demonſtrate the guilt of Boling- 
broke, and ſufficiently prove that he was juſtly at- 
tainted for treafonous practices by the ſovereign 
whom he had attempted to exclude from the 
throne. 


Having quitted England, to avoid the puniſh- 


ment which awaited him, he threw himſelf into the 


Pretender's ſervice, and was appointed his ſecretary 
of ſtate. The Pretender, on his return from his 
i- conducted expedition into Scotland, ſuſpecting 
the treachery or indiſcretion of Bolingbroke, diſ- 
miſſed him from his ſervice with ignominy; many 


reports were ſpread at kane the motives which 


* Final * to the Remarks on che Crafiſinan's Vindication. 
f. Aemoires de Berwic. | 


Sud | 
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induced the Pretender to remove a perſon of ſuch Chapter 2x. 
diſtinguiſhed talents, to which the earl of Stair lu- 1725 to 1726. 
dicrouſly alludes in a private letter to Horace Wal- ; 
pole“. But though charges of treachery + were 
laid againſt Bolingbroke, by the Pretender's party 
at Paris, yet as Stair gave-no credit-to them; and 
as Marſhal Berwick + alſo entirely exculpated him 
from any imputation of treachery; we have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that he acted contrary to his 
profeſſions, or was mean enough to betray a Prince 
whom he was at that time intereſted to reſtore. 
His diſmiſſion was ſudden and unexpected. He 
had ſupped with the Pretender, who declared that 
he had many enemies, but aſſured him of his un- 
alterable kindneſs. Bolingbroke retired at one in 
the morning; and at nine the duke of Ormond 
came to demand the ſeals. The real cauſe of his 
diſmiſſion was derived from ſome abufive expreſ- 
ſions, which, in a ſtate of intoxication, he had ut- 
tered againſt the Pretender. Ormond, who was 
preſent, related them in confidence to lord Mar, 
who, deſirous of ruining Bolingbroke, that he 
might ſucceed him in his office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
aſked the duke, in the preſence of the Pretender, 
what the expreſſions were which Bolingbroke had 
made uſe of. Ormond declined repeating them, 


* Correſpondence, Article Bolingbroke, Period III. | 
+ Theſe charges were made in a letter from James Murray, after- 
wards created earl of Dunbar, by the Pretender, and were anſwered 
partly by himſelf and partly by his ſecretary,” Brinſden i, and his juſ- 
tification refuted in a reply ſuppoſed to be written by Mar. 
i Tindal, yol. 18. p · 516.2544. | 
2 Memoires de Berwics © | | 
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Peried III. until the Pretender commanded him; he then 
1720 % 17% obeyed, and the Pretender was ſo exaſperated, 


Cabals with 


Stair. 


that he inſtantly ſent Ormond to announce his 
diſgrace. This ſtep was taken without the know- 
tedge of the queen mother. Hearing of his diſ- 
miſſion, ſhe ſent to Bolingbroke, requeſting him 
not to retire; as matters might be ſtill adjuſted 
between her ſon and him. He returned for anſwer 
that he was a free man; that he wiſhed his arm 


might rot off, if he ever drew his ſword, or em- 


ployed his pen in their ſervice “. 
Bolingbroke, 1 in fact, rejoiced at his dinmiſon, 


for it gave him an immediate pretence to quit the 
party.“ The chevalier,“ he ſays, © cut this gordian 
knot aſunder at one blow. He broke the links 
of that chain which former engagements had faſt- 
ened on me, and gave me a right to eſteem myſelf 


free from obligations of keeping meaſures with him. 


I took therefore, from that moment, the reſolution 
of making my peace at home, and of employing all 


the unfortunate experience I had acquired already, 


to undeceive my friends, and to promote the union 


and quiet of my country +.” 
He opened accordingly a negotiation with the 


carl of Stair, who, he ſays, had bevn commiſſioned 
from England to treat with him, but while he re- 


fuſed to reveal ſecrets which had been intruſted 


to him, or betray his friends, he offered his ſervices 
for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed government. He 


* Farl of Waldegrave s Diary, who received the account from 
neral Buckley, who was at the time in the Pretender*s houſchold. 
+ Letter to Sir William Wyndham. 
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ſaid that he-never did any thing by halves, that in Chapter 253. 
returning to his duty he propoſed to ſerve his king 1725 to 1726- 
and country with zeal and affection: that win 
that view he thought himſelf bound by duty and 
_ gratitude, honour, and even ſelf intereſt, to inform 
the king of every thing which his experience could 
ſuggeſt, that might be uſeful to {trengthen the 
public tranquillity, and to cruſh the projects of 
the king's enemies. He offered his ſervices to re- 
cal to their duty the Tories who had embraced the 
Pretender's party, by developing his true character, 
and by ſhewing how greatly they deceived them- 
ſelves in truſting to him for ſecurity for their religion 
and liberties. As to myſelf,“ adds lord Stair, 1 
am convinced that he ſpoke to me in the ſincerity of 
his heart. I firmly beheve that hs 1s reſolved to do 
all that lies in his power to ſuppreſs, and eradicate 
the -Pretender's party; and I am fully ſatisfied, 
that there is no perſon who can do more hurt to 
the cauſe than he can. At the, end of our con- 
verſation, he preſſed my hand; and ſaid, «© My 
lord, if the miniſters do me juſtice to believe that 
my profeſſions are ſincere ; the more they manage 
my reputation, the greater will be the advantage 
to the king's affairs. If, on the contrary, they 
ſuſpe& my conduct, they will act right in enact- 
ing conditions, which I ſhall alſo act right in re- 
jecting. The difficulties which I make in promiſ- 
ing too much, will guaranty the performance of 
my engagements. In all caſes, time and my con- 
duct will prove the uprightneſs of my intentions; 
and it is far better to wait with patience, than to 
| | obtain 
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Obtains pro- ] 


miſc of pardon. 
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obtain my wiſhes earlier, by quitting the path of 
honour and probity *. 

Thele offers feem to have been accepted; pro- 
miſes were made to him of reſtoration to his coun- 
try ; a barony was, on the fecond of July 1716, 
conferred on his father, Sir Henry St. John, with 
a reverſion to his other ſons, and it was in con- 
ſequence of theſe favours, and the expectation of 
a future reward, and probably by the advice of 
lord Stair, that Bolingbroke wrote a confidential 
letter + to Sir William Wyndham, which was pur- 
poſely thrown into the hands of the miniſtry, and 
of which an account is given by lord Townſhend 
to ſecretary Stanhope, who was then at Hanover. 
This friendly communication, in which he ex- 
horts his friend to quit the cauſe of the Pretender, 
was followed by his celebrated letter, that x was after- 


wards publiſhed. 


Although Bolingbroke, from the hain of being 
reſtored to his country, thus traverſed the views of 
the Pretender; yet the miniſters, who had reaped 
great advantage from his recantation, did not ful- 
fil their promiſes, and he continued in anxious 


| ſuſpenſe, conſtantly expecting the performance of 


engagements which was as conſtantly deferred. 

Sunderland and Stanhope, in particular, ſeem to 
have given him expectations, which they either 
were unable or never intended to realiſe ; and a 


report of his reſtoration, in 1719, gave to Wal- 


9 Lord Stair's b 12 Craggs, at the end of lord Boing: 
broke's Letter to Sir William Wyndham. | 


1 Coneſpondence. Period ILL —Anticle,-Bolioghroke. : 
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pole, who was then in oppoſition, an opportunity Chapter 25. 
of mentioning it with public difapprobation: In 1725 t 1726, 
his pamphlet on the pecrage bill, ſpeaking of Ox- a 
ford, he ſays, “ His rival in guilt and power even 
now preſumes to expect an act of the legiſlature to 
indetnnify him, and qualify his villainy; and 1 
doubt not but both * expect once more to give 
laws to the kingdom .““ Yet it was under the 
adminiſtration, and by the efforts of this very mi- 
niſter, who had moved his impeachment in the 
houſe of commons, that Bolingbroke was reſtored 
to his country. In May 1723; his pardon paſſed Obtains his 
the great ſeal; or as it was called, his reſtoration in“ . 
blood, which enabled him to return to his country, 
but without giving back his forfeited . or his 
ſeat in the houſe of peers | 

Bolingbroke, on recelving his pardon, came to Viſits Epg- 

England, wrote letters of thanks to the king, * 
Townſhend; and the ducheſs of Kendal at Han- 
over, waited on Walpole, to whom he behaved in 
the moſt ſervile manner, and betrayed the i intrigues 
of Carteret with the Tories: He even propoſed 
to Walpole, a coalition with Sir William Wynd- 
ham, earl Gower, and other leaders of that party, 
whom he deſcribed as diffatisfied with Carteret for 
having amuſed them with falſe hopes, diſguſted 
with a fruitleſs oppoſition; and anxious to join ad- 
miniſtration. Walpole reprimanded his officiouſ- 
neſs with becoming dignity, and did not heſitate 
inſinuating, that he was working againſt his on 
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| Pefiod III. intereſt; in attempting to form a coalition between 
1720191727: the Whigs and Tories, when his reſtoration de- 


pended ſolely on a Whig parliament ; at the ſame | 
time he frankly declared that great difficulties op- 
poſed it; gave no hopes that he would raſhly bring 
before the houſe of commons any motion in his 
favour, and hinted, that any fature reward could 
only be purchaſed by future ſervices *. Boling- 
broke received theſe obſervations with the utmoſt 
deference, acknowledged his obligations to Townſ- 


bend and Walpole, and made the ſtrongeſt profeſ- 


fohs of future attachment. He kept up a correſ- 
pondence with the ducheſs of Kendal, and truſted 
to her influence for removing all obſtru&ions. 
He availed himſelf of this journey to renew his 
, intimacy, with his former acquaintances, particu- 
larly Sir William Wyndham, and to procure new 
connections. His inſinuating manners and lively 
converſation captivated many who had deteſted 
him while in power and profperity, Amongſt 
theſe lord Finch and the earl of Berkley teceived 
his overtures with complacency, and zealouſly eſ- 

pouſed his cauſe . 

After paſſing a few anche at Aix- la-Chapelle, 
with a view to obtain permiſſion to viſit Hanover; 
he returned to Paris, at the moment when Horace 
Walpole and Schaub were ſtriving for pre-emi- 
nence in the cabinet of Verſailles. Being fully 
convinced that Carteret would be defeated, and 
_ that the influence of Townſhend and Walpole was 


* Correſpondence. + Etough, 4. 
predonunant, 
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predominant, he paid the moſt ſervile court to Chapter 25. 
Horace Walpole, and gave him repeated informa- 1725 to 1726. 
tion on ſubje&s of great ſecrecy and importance. 

On the death of the duke of Orleans, a proſpect acc _ 
opened to him of rendering his ſituation at Paris walpoles. 
extremely intereſting,” by: becoming a confidential 
channel of communication. between the duke of 
Bourbon and the Britiſh adminiſtration, and his 
own efforts were not wanting to carry his ſcheme 
into execution. He communicated to Walpole 
and Harcourt the ſituation of affairs at the @ourt 
of France, drew the character and deſcribed the 
power of the duke of Bourbon, and the influence 
of Madame de Prie. He ſtated his own intimacy 
with the prime miniſter and the miſtreſs, and of- 
fered his ſervices to carry on a. ſecret correſpon- 
dence; and to promote the good underſtanding 
between the two kingdoms; which had been efta+ 
bliſhed under the adminiſtration of the late duke 
of Orleans, and which, unleſs the duke of Bour- 
bon could be kept ſteady to the fame principles, 
was in danger of being overturned “. 

Bolingbroke managed the buſineſs with fuch 
dexterity, that he affected to decline, while he was 
moſt anxious to be employed in this mediation 
and appeared to be acting in conformity to the 
ſuggeſtions of the Britiſh cabinet, while he was 
carrying into execution his own arrangements. 
Walpole was fo far impoſed on by his artful repre- 
OI, that he wrote to his brother Hence, 
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Period III. recommending him to employ Bolingbroke as agent 
17209 77. with the duke of Bourbon; and had not the ad- 


dreſs and ſagacity of the miniſter at Paris declined 
his interpoſition, and opened a direct communica- 
tion with the duke of Bourbon, without the pri- 
vity of Bolingbroke, the principal management of 


the king's affairs, muſt have been throw into his 


hands, and the miniſters in England have been laid 
under ſuch obligations, that his complete reſtora- 


tion would have been an act of juſtice and neceſ- 


fity. Foiled in this attempt, he endeavoured. to 
inſinuate nimſelf into the negotiation relating to 
the grant of a dukedom to the Marquis de la Vril- 


| here. He related to Horace Walpole the embar- 


raſſments under which the duke of Bourbon la- 


boured, exaggerated the indiſcretion of Schaub, 


and hinted that by proper management, that in- 
trigue might be ſo conducted as to lay a founda- 
tion of merit with the French miniſter, and de- 
ſtroy the credit of Carteret. In a conference 
which he had with the duke of Bourbon, the ac 
count of which he took care ſhould be communi- 
cated to Horace Walpole *, he decried Carteret, 
praiſed Townſhend, and 'exalted the abilities and 
inſtuence of Walpole. This double dealing did 


not eſcape the notice of Schaub; and in reply. to 


his account, tranſmitted in his private correſpon- 
dence, Carteret was induced to obſerve; ©. What 
you lay of Bolingbroke is ſcarcely credible. H it 


TO | Lins fram Horace Walpole to Robert Walpole, Paris, 1 Dive; | 
by 185 1723. 8 — | | 
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is true, he has not half the capacity I thought he Chapter 25 

hack?" -- 1725 to 1726, 
In the midſt of theſe intrigues, Bolingbroke 

opened his ſituation and explained his ſentiments 

to Horace ,Walpole. He deſcribed his ſuſpence 

and agitation, recapitulated and repeated promiſes 

given by Sunderland and Stanhope, mentioned his 

repeated diſappointments, and obſerved, © that 

autumnal promiſes had ended in vernal excuſes.” 

He expreſſed his thanks for the act of favour lately 

extended to him, and added that he had no reafon 

to complain of the preſent miniſters, as they had 

performed as much as they had undertaken. He 

truſted that the inclinations of the king, as well as 

thoſe of Townſhend and Walpole, were not unfa- 

vourable; and hoped that his reſtoration - might 

be obtained in parliament, He endeavoured to 

ſeparate his caſe from all conſiderations of party. 

He artfully declared himſelf at full liberty, as hav» 

ing no tie nor obligation to any perſons, but to 

thoſe who would come forward in his favour ; diſ- 

claimed all connections with the Tories, whom he 

accuſed of having treated him with ingratitude-and 

barbarity; and declared his firm opinion, that 

the adminiſtration could not ſtand, nor the go- 

vernment be ſupported, excepting on a Whig 

foundation, and no engraftment could be made 

but upon .a Whig ſtock. He proteſted that 

he would prove himſelf a faithful ſubject to the 


® Carteret to Schaub, March -, 1724. Hardwicks Papers, 
* 4 4 3 Eg, 
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Period III. king, and be for ever grateful to thoſe who had 


7906 91727» ſerved him in ſo important an affair; and would 


act as they ſhould preſcribe to him, either by ex- 
erting himſelf in the houſe of lords, or * retiring 
into the country. 

The reply of Horace Walpole was open, manly, 
and explicit. He expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the 
declaration, that his brother and friends had never 
deceived Bolingbroke, and ſaid-that what remained 
to-be done depended on parliament: -- He expoſed 
the difficulties ariſing from the temper and difpo- 
ition of parties, hinted at the general averſion. of 
the Whigs to his reſtoration, deſcribed the embar- 
raſiment of the miniſters, and the obſtacles which 
might ariſe to defeat it if precipitately introduced 
into the houſe of commons; and he hinted in 
general terms, that his brother's proneneſs to 
mercy, his regard for Bolingbroke, and his- in- 
elination to oblige lord Harcourt, would incline 
him to adopt any pradticable means of ring 
him. 

| Bolingheoks obſerving, from this n that 
inſuperable difficulties obſtructed his complete re- 
ſtoration; prudently appeared to give up that de- 
ſign, and requeſted that Horace Walpole would 
intercede with his brother, at leaſt to obtain the 
reverſal of his attainder, fo far as to render him ca- 
pable of enjoying the family eſtate, after the death 
of his father. He added, that he had not men- 
tioned this requeſt even to his friend lord Harcourt, 
but ey rm it to the good will and 
1 4 8 ; Judgment 
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judgment of the miniſter at the head of the trea- Chapter 25. 
ſury*. 1725 to 1726, 
His views at, this ad were facilitated by his ae; "aj 
marriage with Madame de Villette, the niece of dame de la 
Madame de Maintenon, a woman of great merit PE 
and accompliſhments, who was highly eſteemed at 
the French court; and a private tranſaction, which 
related to part of her property, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of ſending her to England, and of foliciting 
his reſtoration, Madame de Villette employed 
Drummond, an Engliſh banker, to place C. 50,000 - 
in the funds, who purchaſed, in the name of-Sir 
Matthew Decker, Jong annuities, bearing intereſt 
at 4 per cent, Decker gave a note to Drummond, 
with an order to pay the ſum on demand of Ma- 
dame de Villette, Eighteen months afterwards, 
Decker paid C. i, ooo on her draft, and remitted her 
the annual intereſt of the remainder till Chriſtmas 
1723. About that period, he refuſed to transfer 
any more money on her order, alledging, that as 
ſhe was married, he could not deliver it up without 
being indemnified; and the ſituation of lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whoſe eſtate and property had been de- 
5 clared forfeited, rendered his indemnification of ng 
avail. Thus circumſtanced, his lady repaired to 
England, bearing the name of Villette, and re- 
quired the payment of her money in her own 
right. She brought ſtrong recommendations from 
the duke of Bourbon and count de Morville, and 
under cover of this tranſaction, e aſſiduous court 
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Period III. to the miniſters, by whom ſhe was well 8 
1729 1725. and from whom ſhe obtained a promiſe to reverſe 
that part of the bill of attainder which related to 
the forfeiture of his eſtate. Bolingbroke expreſſed 
himſelf highly ſatisfied with this promiſe, although 
it fell ſnort of the offers which had been made by 
the preceding adminiſtration, and renewed, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, his profeſſions of devotion to Wal- 
pole, for this eſſential mark of favour. | 
Difficulties at- The miniſter, however, had many difficulties to 
tending the 
partial reverſal encounter, and many obſtructions to remoye, before 
of his attainder. he could venture to ſubmit the queſtion to the 
houſe of commons. Although Sir William Wynd- 
ham had conciliated, in favourof Bolingbroke, agreat 
number of Tories, yet a conſiderable body of them, 
highly diſſatisfied with his late application to the 
Whigs, {till remained inflexible. But the principal 
oppoſition was expected from the ſtaunch Whigs, 
thoſe who had been the ſtrenuous adyocates for the 
ſucceſlion i in the Hanoyer family, and who were the 
firm ſupporters of government. To obtain their 
aſſent, or to baffle their attempts, required much 
{kill and management, and was the work of time 
and labour. g | 
The period at length e when this promiſe was 
fulfilled. On the 20th of April 1725, lord Finch 
offered to the houſe of commons, a petition from 
Henry St. John, late viſcount Bolingbroke, ſetting 
forth, That he was truly concerned for his offence 
in not having ſurrendered himſelf, whereby he was 
attainted of high treaſon, and forfeited all his real 


and perſonal eſtate, and praying, that leave may be 
Ben 
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given to bring in a bill for reſtoring him to his fa- Chapter 25. 
mily inheritance, and enabling him to make pur- 1725 1726. 
chaſes of any real or perſonal eſtate within the 
kingdom,” 

Walpole brought the conſent and approbation of — 2 | 
the king; and after the reading of the petition, Pes 
ſeconded the motion, made by lord Finch, for 
bringing! in the bill, by obſerving, That he was 
fully ſatisfied the petitioner had ſufficiently atoned 
for his paſt offences, and therefore deſerved the fa- 
vour of that houſe ſo far, as to enable him to enjoy 
his family 1nheritance, which could not be done 
without an act of parliament.“ | / 

Methuen, comptroller of the Load in an Oppoſition to 
animated ſpeech, which made a deep imprefſion.on + 
the houſe, expreſſed his hearty diſapprobation of 
the motion, and obſerved, that the public crimes. 
for which this petitioner ſtood attainted, were ſo, 
heinous, ſo flagrant, and of ſo deep a dye, as not 
to admit of any expiation or atonement; and 
whatever he might have done to deſerye his ma- 
jeſty's private grace and pardon, yet he thought 
him altogether ynworthy of any national favour.“ 

Then, after enumerating the inſtances of his villain-, 
qus and ſcandalous conduct, while he had a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of affairs 3 in the laſt reign; he 
concluded, to ſum up all bis crimes in one, his | 
traitorous deſign of defeating the Proteſtant: ſuc- 
ceſſion, the foundation of both our preſent and fu- 
ture happineſs; and of adyancing a popiſh Pre- 
tender to the throne, which would have involved 
fas native country in endleſs miſery. The argu- 
ments 
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Period 111. ments which ſerjeant Miller advanced were no lets 
7720 to 1727. ſtrong. He was againft the motion for three 
NT 


May 1 3 


reafons: 1. Becauſe he thought it againſt the in- 
tereſt of the king. 2. Againſt the intereſt of his 
country. 3. Againſt the intereſt of the preſent 
miniſtry. He loved the king better than he loved 
himſelf; and hated his enemies more than he did. 


Ne loved his country as he loved himſelf; and as 


he thought its intereſt inſeparable from the king's, 


ſo he would not have any public favour ſhewn to 


one, who had acted in ſo notorious a manner againſt 
both. As for the preſent miniſters, he was ſo well 
ſatisfied with their juſt, prudent, and ſucceſsful 
management, that he would not ſee them expoſed 


to the cabals and intrigues of their inveterate, 


though ſeemingly reconciled enemies“. This 
oppoſition was ftrenuoufly enforced by Arthur 
Onflow, afterwards ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, lord William Paulett, Sir Thomas Pengelly, 
and ſeveral others, who almoſt uniformly ſupported 
the meaſures of government. The motion, how: 
ever, was carried by 231 voices againft 1133 and 
lord Finch and Walpole were ordered to bring in 
a bill according to the prayer of the petitioner * 
On the ſecond reading of the bill, lord Wi ham 
Paulett moved for the addition of x clauſe, © dil- 
abling the late viſcount Bolingbroke from being a 
member of either houſe of parliament, or from en- 
joying any office or place of truſt.” . This motion, 


| ann ſeconded by ſeveral members, was no o leſs 


R ame 
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ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the miniſter, and <p Chapter 25. 
by 154 agamit 84. The bill being agreed to, was — to 1726. 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, there it paſſed without 
a diviſion, but not without a violent proteſt figned paſed. 
by five * lords; and finally received the royal 
aſſent. 
Thus was concluded this difficult and diſagree- 
able buſineſs, from which the miniſter acquired 
more unpopularity than from any other act in his 
adminiſtration, for which he incurred great cenſure 
both from friends and enemies, and by which, in- 
ſtead of conciliating the favour, he exaſperated the 
very perſon for whom he expoſed himſelf to fo 
much obloquy. _ 
Soon after the paſſing of this act, Bolingbroke 1 
returned to England, wholly diflatisfied with the returns to 
reverſal of the forfeiture, which he had ſo repeatedly England. 
and earneſtly ſolicited as the termination of his 
hopes, and for which he proffered his moſt devoted 
attachment to thoſe who ſhould favour his cauſe. 
Here I am,” he obſerved in a letter to Swift, 
| © two thirds reſtored, my perſon ſafe, (unleſs I 
meet hereafter with harder treatment than even 
that of Sir Walter Raleigh) and my eftate, with all 
the other property I have acquired, or may acquire, 
ſecured to me. But the attainder is kept carefully 
and prudently i in force, leſt ſo corrupt a member 
ſhould come again into the houſe of lords, and 
his bad leaven ſhould ſour that ſweet untainted 
maſs +,” ; 

* Coventry, Briſtol, Clinton, Lechmerez nn — Jm 


andler. 


1 dwilt's Works, vol. 19. p. 166 
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About the ſame time, he wrote a letter to the 
king, claiming the promiſe that had been made of 
a full reſtitution, laying the blame of the failure on 
the miniſter, whom he accuſed of meanneſs and 
treachery *, under the maſk of good will. He diſ- 
claimed all obligation to Walpole, always aſſerted, 
both 1n his public writings and private letters, that 
the king invited him, and drew him into England 
by frequent, ſolemn, and unſolicited promyles of 
his complete reſtoration +. | 

He now declared himſelf a decided enemy to 
Walpole, effected a reconciliation with the Tories, 
whom he had ſo recently reviled, joined Pulteney 
and the diſcontented Whigs; and a year had 
ſcarcely elapſed fince the paſſing of the bill, before 
he began to publiſh in the Craftſman, a political 
paper, which firſt appeared the 5th of December 
1726, a ſeries of ellays plete with the moſt bitter 
invectives. 

The adherents of Walpole, i in their turn, no 15 
bitterly accuſed Bolingbroke of ingratitude; that 
after being reſtored to the liberty of breathing the 
air of his native country, and the enjoyment of his 
fortune (when he was deſervedly an exile from one, 
and. had juſtly forfeited the other) by the indul- 
gence, favour, and aſſiſtance of the miniſter, uſing 
that indulgence, and. requiting that favour, by la- 
bouring the deſtruction of his benefactor. 15 
In all queſtions where party is concerned. and 


* Lord Bolingbroke to lord Hardwicke, er ene Period nr. N 
Article, Bolingbroke. - | 


F Lord Bolingbroke to Six Willam Wyndham. Ibid. | 
" 2 5 reſentment 
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reſentment excited, and where abuſe is thrown out Chapter 25. 

with unabating virulence on both fides, it is diffi- 1725 © 13266 

cult to reconcile diſcordant aſſertions, and to ex- 

tract truth from oppoſite accuſations. It is no leſs 

difficult to render the conduct of Walpole con- 

ſiſtent with that prudence by which he was com- 

monly directed, or to juſtify the motives which 

induced him to promote an act that enabled Bo- 

lingbroke to ſettle in England, and to haraſs his 

adminiſtration. He had known Bolingbroke from 

his early youth; he appreciated his talents, was 

aware of his inſinuating manners and reſtleſs tem- 

per, was not ignorant that while he was paying the 

moſt ſervile court to the Whigs, he had been ca- 

balling with the Tories; was convinced that no 

dependence could be placed on his word, and muſt 

have been conſcious that nothing leſs than a full 

_ reſtoration would ſatisfy a man of his aſpiring 

ambition. | 

But the apparent inconſiſtency and imprudence: Motives of 

of Walpole's conduct, are ſufficiently accounted for sad. : 

from the ſecret hiſtory of this whole tranſaction; 

from which 1t appears, that he did not a& from his 

own impulſe, but was gradually led to promote a 

meaſure, which he did not approve. We have the 

authority of Sir Robert Walpole himſelf, that the 

reſtoration of lord Bolingboke was the work of the 

ducheſs of Kendal, and that in obedience to the 

expreſs. commands of the king, he fupported the 

act. Bolingbroke, continually diſappointed in his 

hopes, had recourſe to a ſurer and more powerful 

ng of favour. He gained the ducheſs of Ken- 
dal 
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Period III. dal by a preſent of C. 11, 00 and obtained a pro- 
— miſe to uſe her influence over the king for the pur: 


poſe of forwarding his complete reſtoration. Har- 
court, with her co-operation, ſeems principally to 
have managed this delicate buſineſs ; and as at this 
period Townſhend was reconciled to the ducheſs of 
Kendal, it was probably owing to her intereft that 
he was induced to move the king to grant a pardon 
to Bolingbroke, and even to give him ſtill farther 
hopes. 

In this juncture, Townſhend removed to Hano- 
ver, and left to Walpole the management of the 
buſineſs. Walpole having ſounded his friends, and 
the advocates of government, found that ſtrong 
objections were made to the reſtoration of ſo ob- 
noxious a perſon, and being himſelf inclined to the 
ſame opinion, he, with his uſual frankneſs and can- 
dour, repreſented the difficulties, not only to 
Townſhend, but even to Bolingbroke himſelf, and 
declined entering into any farther engagements. 
Bolingbroke, who well underſtood the temper of 
parties, ſoon perceived that inſuperable obſtacles 
were oppoſed to his complete reſtoration. He 
thought fit; therefore, to temporize, and requeſted, 
as I have already obſerved, the reverſal of part of the 
bill of attainder, .without obtaining his ſeat in the 
houſe of lords. This requeſt, ſtrongly enforced by 
the ducheſs of Kendal, was particularly recom- 
mended by the king to Walpole, in a moſt autho⸗ 
ntative manager: The miniſter * not venture 
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to difobey the- expreſs commands of the king; Chapter 25. 
could not withſtand the importunities of the 1725 0 _— 


ducheſs, who had recently aſſiſted in driving Carte- 
ret and Cadogan from the helm; was anxious to 
oblige lord Harcourt, with whom he then lived in 
habits of the ſtricteſt intimacy, and was overcome 
by the unceaſing ſolicitations of Bolingbroke, and 

ſoftened by his profeſſions of inviolable devotion. 

_ Walpole himſelf performed all he had promiſed; 
and had reaſon in his turn to expect the accom- 
pliſhment of thoſe profeflions of gratitude which 
Bolingbroke had recently made to him. He was 
not reſponſible for any agreement made by the pre- 
ceding adminiſtration; he was not anſwerable for 
the private aſſurances of the ducheſs of Kendal; he 
was not even bound by the promiſes, if any ſuch 
were Poſitively made, of the ſovereign himſelf. 
Bolingbrokehad therefore no reaſon to accuſe Wal- 
pole of meanneſs and treachery, of having broken 
his word, and of having deceived him under the 
| maſk of good-will; for the miniſter never in any 
inſtance promiſed a full reſtitution, but always in. 
the moſt frank and candid manner, gave no farther 
hopes than obtaining the repeal of that part of the 
bill of attainder which related to the forfeiture of 
his eſtates, 

But whatever were the motives, which induced 
Walpole to conſent to the return of Bolingbroke, it 
was undoubtedly the greateſt act of imprudence 
which he ever committed. For till that event, he 
had only to contend with an heterogeneous oppo- 
ſition, unallied in principle, and diveſted of mutual 
confidence; 
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confilente; ; eaſily vanquiſhed, becauſe not capable 


1720 to 1727. of uniting under any leader acceptable to all in 4 


—— 


Remarks on 
the political 
writings of 


Bolingbroke, 


well-concerted attack. It remained for Boling- 
broke to infuſe ſpirit and harmony into this inert 
and ill- combined maſs. He ſoon found means to 
effect this end, by a plauſible philoſophy, recom- 
mended by all the graces of eloquence, and enforced 
by all the arts of perſonal addreſs. He directed 
and inſpired their labours in parliament; and his 


ready pen was employed at once to juſtify their 


conduct, and to vilify their adverſaries. 

His writings were recommended by a glare of 
metaphorical ornament, at that time very unuſual, 
the effect of which was to dazzle the judgment of 
the reader, fix his attention upon the ſurface, and 
prevent him from penetrating into the ſubſtance of 


the argument. | | 
It ĩs a juſt remark of his A that "IO 


broke too frequently falls into the fame error of 


which he accuſes Clarendon, that of giving charac- 
ters of perfons which are incompatible with their 
actions. He warped hiſtory to his own convenience, 
and was leſs ſolicitous to repreſent paſt events 


truly, than, under colour of relating them, to draw 


parallels with thoſe againſt whom he directed his 
efforts, by (electing only ſuch parts as ſuited his 
PR views *. In drawing the character of 

Walpole, Bolingbroke 3 is guilty of the groſſeſt miſ- 
repreſentation, and the moſt exaggerated malice. 
It is recorded of Zeuxis, the celebrated painter, 


Life of Bolingbroke, p- 334. BEE 
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that for the purpoſe of giving perfection to the Chapter 22. 
portrait of Venus, he ſelected the moſt beautiful 1725 to 1726. 
parts of the moſt beautiful women, and from the 
union of thoſe parts, formed the goddeſs, without 
a ſingle defect. In his political delineations, Bo- 
lingbroke has purſued the oppoſite line of conduct. 
He ſelected from the miniſters of all times and 
countries; their prominent vices, and from their 
aſſemblage, drew the portrait of Walpole without 
a ſingle virtue. 

From the verſatility of Bolingbroke's political 
life, no fundamental principle of action could be 
expected; for where is that principle which at ſome 

period he had not violated? Where was the party 

to which he had not rendered himſelf obnoxious? 
Nothing then remained for him, but to form a po- 
litical creed as verſatile as his life, and which, Pro- 
teus- like, adapted itſelf to all times, ſituations, ang 
circumſtances. 

His doctrines are principally reduced under three 
heads. A government by prerogative, rather than 
by influencè; coalition of parties; the ſuppoſed 
perfection of the human ſpecies in particular in- 
ſtances. | 

The leading principle of 45 writings was, that a 
government by prerogative was better than a go- 
vernment by influence. In enforcing this topic, 
the author betrays his averſion to the revolution, 
while he affects to praiſe it, by an aſſertion no, leſs 
remarkable for its audacity than its untruth; 

namely, that the rights of the ſubje& were more 
endangered by the ſyſtem of influence, which had 
-»-VDL.. I. > LS > taken 
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taken place ſince, than by that of arbitrary power 


-= to 1727+ which was purſued before that era. That the 


crown had acquired more ſources of power by the 
eſtabliſhment of the funds, and nomination of re- 
venue officers, and enjoyed the means of invading 
liberty more effèctually by the conftitution of the 
revenue, than it ever had been-invaded by preroga- 
tive. He characteriſes prerogative as a mere clli- 
mera, and influence as à new and undefinable monſter, 


Far more dangerous to our liberties. He avers, that 


national corruption, which he makes the neceſſary 
conſequence of inveſting the crown with the nomi- 


nation of the officers employed in managing the re- 


venue, is become univerſal, and that the loſs of li- 
berty is the natural and neceſſary conſequence of 


national corruption. From theſe premiſes he 


draws the obvious concluſion, that it becomes 
highly neceſſary to prevent the ruin of the conſtitu- 
tion, by reducing the power of the king, by means 
of an independent houſe of commons; and declares 
that the only method of effecting this, was to leſſen 
the means of corruption, to revive frequent parlia- 
ments, and to inſure their purity by introducing 
ſelf-denying ordinances. | 

This tenet could only be ſupported by the other 


two doctrines; equally abſurd and extravagant. 


The ſecond, of theſe doctrines was to enforce the 


coalition of parties, by which he underſtood that all 


| the invidious diſtintions of Whig and Tory“, Dit- 


F. 


»The impoſſibilit of —— the Whigs ce the Tories; and 
the different views of thoſe parties, are fully ſhewn by his own confeſs 
ſion, in a letter to Sir — Wyndham, July 23, 1739+ | Correſ- 
r Period VII. | 


„ 
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ſenter and Church- man, which had ſo long troubled Chapter 25. 
and diſtracted the kingdom, ſhould be ſunk into 1725 to 176. 
thoſe of court and country; the firſt of which he 9 
conſiders as a faction and confederacy againſt the other ; 
and the ſecond he characteriſes under the denomi- 
nation of confitutionali =”. 

With a view to effe& this purpoſe in a frow 
country, in which party is an eſſential requiſite, he 
drew out a ſyſtem of policy ſo artfully contrived, 
that any man, whatever were his political opinions, 
might, without appearing to deſert his own private 
notions of government, enliſt himſelf under the 
banners of any oppoſition, or vote in favour of any 
queſtion, however repugnant to his real ſentiments, 
under the notion of oppoſing or driving out a cor- 
rupt miniſter, and the ſemblance of laying aſide all 

- prejudice and party attachment. 

In attempting to explode all former diſtiuctions, to 
unite men of all denominations, and to change the narrow 
ſpirit of party into a diffuſrve ſpirit of public benevo- _ 
lence, he well knew that he contradicted the hiſtory 
of paſt ages, and the experience of his own. He 
therefore broached the third d6&rine, the ſuppoſed 
perfection of the human ſpecies in particular in- 
ſtances. Convinced of the abſurdity of advancing, | 
that an oppoſition” compoſed of the moſt heteroge- - 
neous parts could continue uniformly true to their 
' profeffed principles, and would not be divided or 
deſert each other at the inſtigations of ambition or 
ſelf-intereſt, he turned his hopes of fhcceſs from 
the many few; to thoſe few who engroſs the whole | 
"ow of the ſpecits, who are born 1 lau ut, to guide, 

B B 2 | and 
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Period III. and to preſerve, and who are deſigned to be tutors and 
1720 to 1727+ guardians of human kind, Forgetting his own com- 
plaint, that /uman paſſions are ſo ſtrong, and human 
reaſon ſo weak, he deſcribed men as they ought to 
be, and not as they are; men whom he repreſented 
* as ftars flill fuck in good plenty up and down our hemi/- 
phere, making virtue the foundation of their friendſhip, 
and merit the title to their favour ; delighting rather to 
be thought good than great; juſt in all their dealings; 
moderate in their pleaſures; not ſolicitous for a place 
becauſe they want it, but becauſe the place wants 
them. 
But ſtill conſcious that he a the num- 
ber of thoſe choſen few, he concentrated the virtues 
and wiſdom of the whole ſpecies into one man, a 
PATRIOT KING, whom he conſidered as born to 
form the happineſs and glory of England, under 
_ Whole government the head, and all the members, 
mould be united in one common n aud animated by 
one common ſpirit. 

In drawing this chimerical character, he laid 
down poſitions no leſs chimercal. He ſuppoſed 
that all diſtinctions of party, all cabals for favour, 

and all jealouſy in individuals poſſeſſing, or con- 
tending for power, ſhould be entirely ſuppreſſed 
by the wiſdom and virtue of one man, whom he 
calls a fort of flanding miracle; and that a whole 
nation ſhould be ſo perfect in judgment, and juſt 
in practice, as to acknowledge that they were made 
happy by ſuch exertions. In this extraordinary 
attempt to reconcile the ideas of a government by 
Prerogative with thoſe of liberty and happineſs, he 

b | endeavours 
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endeavours to bribe the imagination inſtead of con- Cheater 2 
vincing the judgment, by an artificial and brilliant 1725 to 1726. | 


diſplay of all thoſe ſcenes of ſplendor and domeſtic 
felicity which are fo laviſhly and exquiſitely pour- 
trayed in the Cyropœdia of Xenophon, and Fene- 
lon's Telemachus; ſcenes which adorn the page of 
the ſpeculative philoſopher, but muſt be conſidered 
as mere puerilities from a practical politician. 

In giving theſe reveries to the public, he em- 
ployed a ſpecious philoſophical jargon, then novel, 
and calculated to make an impreſſion on ignorant 
minds; fince become more common, and juſtly ex- 
ploded, as the cant of hypocriſy or enthuſiaſm. Its 
pretenſions were founded on candour, liBerality of 
ſentiment, univerſal philanthropy, and a tender 

concern for the happineſs of poſterity. *' 

He deſcribed himſelf as labouring 70 reinfuſe the 


ſpirit of liberty, to reform the morals, and to raiſe the _ 


ſentiments of the people. He dwelt with rapture . 
on the ideas of perfect government, and the completion. 
of focial happineſs. He talked of the moral ſyſtem of 
the world, the ſyſtem of infinite wiſdom, the univerſal 
law of reaſon, of moral duty drawn from the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, of the general fitneſs of things. 
He maintained Mat the ſlorteſt and edſieſt method of 
© arriving at real knowledge, was to trace back govern- 
ment to the firſt good principles on which it is founded; 
principles and meaſures of couduct founded on true pro- 
Poſitions, all of which are obvious, many of them felf- 
evident; principles laid in the ſyſtem of human nature, 
drawn from that fource from whence all the duties of + 
1 and private morality muſt be derived. He 
| B B 3 boaſted 
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Period ur. boaſted of the noble prerogative of governing a ſociety 
— © 1227 freemen by a conſtitution founded on the eternal rules 


of right reaſon, and directed to promote the happineſs of 

the whole, and every individual. After ſome trite | 

- obſervations, that the good f * the people is the ulti- 

mate and true end of government, and that without li- 

| berty no happineſs can be enjoyed by ſociety, he ſtyles the 

| king the ff ſervant of the people, confiders his right 

| 10 4 truft, and thieir s, which he. calls an . ee 
v, as a property. 

From the numberleſs contradifticins 2 politi- 
* ell abfurdities to be found in almoſt every page of 
his works, I ſhall ſelect two inſtances which relate 
to Walpole. After having deſcribed the hideous 
monſter, corruption, and ſhewn that unleſs it was an- 
nihilated it would ſwallow up the conftitution, and 
_ deſtroy thoſe liberties without which no happineſs could 


Be enjoyed by-ſotiety ; after diſplaying the neceſſity 


of fhutting up with all the bars and bolts of law, the 


principal entries through which the torrents of corrup- 
ion have been let in upon us, he adds, I ſay the principal 


entries, becauſe, however it may appear in mere ſpecu- 


lation, I think it would not be found in practice to be 
© poſſible, no nor ELIGIBLE neither, to ſhut * up 


"MLL: 


Alfter having, in a a long ſeries of invectives, re- 
9 probated 1 in every particular, and reproached the 

corruption of Walpole, aſcribed to that all bis | 
power in the cabinet, and in the ſenate, branded 
him with the names of high prięſt, firſt miſſionary, 


and treaſurer of corruption, he acknowled ges that he 


5 afcendency he had acquired c could not be amid to 
his. 


2% 
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his ſuperiority of parts, ox His CLUMSY TALENT OF Chapter 25. 
BRIBERY alone, but that his long continuance in office 1723 to 1726. 


79 a muſt be afcribed to the faintueſs and indeciftyeneſs of 


 oppofation. _. 
In fact, the noble writer himſelf lived to ſee the 


| ail of his own ſpeculative doctrines, 
He therefore looked forward to what he called 


better times, and left his viſionary project as a legacy 


to poſterity; I turn myſelf, he ſays, from the genera- 


tion that is going off, to the, generation that is coming an 


tlie ſtage. Thus in a few words he confeſſed, that 
all his writings, and all his labours were repugnant. 
to the conſtitution of human nature, as exhibited 
by his own experience. Fortunately, the baneful 
effects of Bolingbroke's influence were counteracted 
by the known profligaey of his principles, and the 
unpopularity of his character. For the public pre- 


judice againſt him was ſo great, that Pulteney recom- 
mended his departure from England, becauſe his 


co- operation rendered their cauſe leſs reſpectable *. 


His ſpeculative effuſions, notwithſtanding their 


ſplendour of diction and graces of ſtyle, are not 
conſulted as containing juſt axioms or practical 
precepts; except by thoſe who with to avail them- 
{elves of the laxity of his political tenets, and his 
affectation of recurring to firſt principles and ab- 
ſtract doctrines, for the purpoſe of ſubſtituting a 


capricious and theoretical ſyſtem, in the place of a 


well defined and limited government +. 


 ® Lord Bolingbroke to Sir Willam Wyndham, July 23, 17 
Correſpor dence, Period VII. N. e 


I The works of eine principally alluded to, are The Occa- 


ſional Writer, his Eſſays in the Craftsman, which were afterwards col- 
lected and re-publſhed 


with 
— 'B B' 4 


1 πͤrx . ale” AS. I. 7 


under the [Fe of a Differtarion on Parties, 12 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTIH: 


1723—1725. 


Diſturbances in Ireland, occafioned by Wood's Patent. Public and ſecret 
Hiftory of that Tranſaction.— Character of Lord Midleton.— His Diſ- 
agreement with the Duke of Grafton—Indiſcreet Proceedings of Go- 
wernment.—Embarraſſments and Conduct of Walpole—Duke of Grafton 
recalled, and Lord Carteret appointed Lord Lieutenant.—Refignation. 

of Lord Midleton.— Surrender of the Patent —Tranquillity reflored.— 
Tumults in Scotland, on lewying the Malt Tax.—-Prudent Conduct of 
Malpole.— Character and Services of the Earl of Ilay. 


T HE year 1725 teemed with events of the higheſt 
importance to the intereſt and ſecurity of 
England, both in regard to foreign and domeſtic 
affairs, and gave ſufficient employment to the ca- 
binet. The foreign affairs were diſtinguiſhed by 
the celebrated treaties of Vienna and Hanover; 
the domeſtic tranquillity was interrupted by diſ- 
turbances in Ireland, ariſing from Wood's patent 
of comage, and tumults in Scotland, both of which 
were ſuppreſſed by the prudence and vigour of 


_ Walpole. © 


No miniſter ever ſuffered more abuſe for the 
1ndiſcretion and violence of others, than Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. The tumults in Scotland, on ac- 
count of the duty on malt, and the diſturbances 
in Ireland, relating to Wood's patent, becauſe they 
with a farcaſtical dedication to Sig Robert Walpole, and Oldcaftl's 
Remarks on the Hiſtory of” England; Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, 


on the Idea of a Patriot King, &c. His poſthumous Letters on the Study 
'of Hiſtory, have been ably refuted in — Walpole's Anſwer, an 
I N | or 


| | 4 happened 
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happened under his adminiſtration, were ſolely at- Chapter 25. 
tributed to his miſcondu&t; whereas the duty on 1723 to 1725. 
malt was carried in the houſe of commons by the 
country gentlemen, in oppoſition to his ſenti- 
ments; and the grant of Wood's patent, was an 
unfortunate legacy left by the earl of Sunderland, 

in which he had no other ſhare than in paſſing it 
when he was at the head of the treaſury. 

To judge by the accounts generally given of that 
tranſaction, it would appear a monſter of deſpotiſm 
and fraud, that the halfpence were deficient in 
weight and goodneſs, and that the circulation of 
them would have been followed by the total ruin 
of Ireland. 

In fact, the inimitable humour of Swift, which 
places the kingdom on one fide, and William 
Wood on the other, has miſled our judgment and 
captivated our imagination; and moſt perſons have 
formed their opinion from his Drapier's Letters 
and fatirical poems, rather than from authentic 
documents or well atteſted facts. The ſimple nar- 
rative of this tranſaction, ſtripped of the exagge- 

rated dreſs in which the malignant wit of the 
author has inveſted it, is reduced to a ſhort com- 
paſs. 

There being great deficiency of copper currency Grant of | 
in Ireland, the king, in virtue of his prerogative, Weed a- 
granted to William Wood, a patent for coimng 
farthings and halfpence, to the value of g. 100,000 
Rerling, on certain terms which the patentee was 
bound to follow. William Wood, who in the 
FF language of Swilt is ridiculed under the de- 


nominat ion 


Ferment in 
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Period III. nomination of a hardware man and a low mechanic, 
172010 1727. was a great proprietor and renter of iron works in 


England. He had a leaſe of all the mines on the 
crown lands in thirty-nine counties, was proprietor 
of ſeveral iron and copper works, and carried on, to 
2 very conſiderable amount, manufactures for the 
different preparations of thoſe metals*. Among 
many propoſals ſubmitted to government, that 
which he delivered was accepted, and was conſidered 
by all perſons of judgment or capacity, not biaſſed 
by party or national prejudice, as beneficial to 
Ireland. ; 
But the natives did not ſee it in ſo favourable a 
light, and before the money was circulated, a gene- 
ral ferment was excited. The oſtenſible cauſes of 
complaint were derived from the conſideration, 
that the king had treated Ireland as a dependant 
kingdom , that the patent was granted to a per- 
ſon who was not a native, that the coin was ſtamped 
in England, and that as a great profit was likely to 
be derived, the benefit ſhould have principally ac- 
crued to the public. All the attempts of the duke 
of Grafton, then lord lieutenant, to ſubdue the 
public averſion were ineffeftual. The ſpirit of op- 
poſition ſeized all orders of men, and even many of 


the king's ſervants, who held the chief places under 


his adminiſtration. 

Inflamed by national zeal, hs two houſes paſſed 
addreſſes to the crown accuſing the patentee of 
fraud and deceit, aſſerting that the terms of the 


* Anderſon's Commerce, 1 — III. p. 124. 
+ See Primate Boulter's Letters. 


patent 
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patent were infringed both in the quantity and Chapter 26: 
quality of the coin, that the circulation of the half- 1723 to 1725. 
pence would be highly prejudicial to the revenue, 
deſtructive of the commerce, and of moſt dangerous 
conſequence to the rights and properties of the 
ſubjects: the commons, with an abſurdity and 
effrontery hardly credible, declared, that even had 
the terms of the patent been complied with, the 
nation would have ſuffered a loſs at leaſt of one 
hundred and fifty per cent! and indeed the whole 
clamour reſted on partial or ignorant repreſenta - 
tions. It was not-at that time expected or dwelt 
on as a matter of ſpeculative propriety, that the 
weight of the copper coin ſhould be adequate to its 
circulating value; the aſſertion that Wood had 
carried on notorious frauds and deceits in the coin- 
age, as advanced by Swift, and that the intrinſic 
was not equal to one eighth of the nominal value, 
was proved to be falſe by an aſſay made at the mint, 
under Sir Iſaac Newton, and his two affociates, 
men of no leſs honour than capacity; the reſult of 
which was, that in weight, goodneſs, and fineneſs, 
it rather exceeded than fell ſhort of the conditions | 
- of the patent. 
But the clamour, 8 unjust, was raiſed, 
and became general; and it was a neceſſary act of 
prudence, not to increaſe the ferment, by forcing 
upon a nation what was confidered as unjuſt and 
| fraudulent. Lord Carteret, who ſucceeded the 
duke of Grafton in the office of lord heutenant, 
failed no leſs than his predeceſſor, in all his endea- 
vours to obtain the introduction of the copper 
money. 
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Period III. money. The patent was ſurrendered, and tran- 
e quillity reſtored. Wood, as an indemnification 
Surrender of for the loſs he had ſuſtained, received penſions to 


the Patent. - 


Secret hiſtory 
of the tranſ- 


action. 


the amount of F. 3, ooo a year for eight years “. 
Such is the public hiſtory of Wood's patent; 
and it is difficult to conceive by what means or by 
what intrigues this ſimple tranſaction, calculated 
for the benefit of Ireland, and in which not a ſingle 


right was infringed, or a ſingle grievance inflicted, 


could be ſo miſunderſtood and perverted, as to 
create a general ferment, and nearly to overthrow 
the adminiſtration of Townſhend and Walpole, 
The ſecret hiſtory of this event, which the docu- 
ments, under my inſpection, enable me to give, will 
aſſiſt in tracing the motives and cauſes which gave 
riſe to the diſturbances, and finally occaſioned che 
ſurrender of the patent. 

The emoluments ariſing from the diſpoſal of the 
patent for ſupplying Ireland with copper coin, were 
given by Sunderland to the ducheſs of Kendal; 
who ſold it to Wood. Sunderland had warmly 
recommended it to his friend the duke of Bolton, 
who was at that time lord lieutenant; but he met 


with ſo much difficulty in his attempts to coun- 


tenance and ſupport the project under hand, that 


he had neither courage or inclination to propoſe a 


ſcheme which he foreſaw would greatly embarraſs 
his adminiſtration. On his death, the duke of 


Grafton was promoted to that high office, at the 


recommendation of Walpole; he conſented to 


N | Correſpondence. | | 
bring 


. cution. 
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bring it forward, and was promiſed the ſupport of Chapter 26. 

the king's friends in Ireland. 1703 ,9-2285s 
Walpple, on ſucceeding Sunderland at the head Walpole $ re- 

of the treaſury, inſtantly ſaw and appreciated the OT 

difficulties in which this tranſaction would involve 

him; and with as much frankneſs as his fituation 

at that time would permit, remonſtrated againſt 

the grant, as likely to become unpopular; but 

being unwilling to offend the ducheſs of Kendal, 

the extent of whoſe influence over the king he had 

unfortunately experienced, reluctantly ſubmitted 

to what he could not prevent, and employed every 

means in his power to remedy the abuſes and ob- 

viate the difficulties. He took the advice of the 

attorney and ſolicitor general, obtained the ratifica- 

tion of the lord chancellor of England, and by 

proper aſſays at the mint, ſecured the execution of 

the terms ſtipulated by the patent, which at length 

paſſed the uſual forms, and was ſent to the lord 

| heutenant for the purpoſe of being put into exe- 


When the duke of Grafton returned to Inland Duke of Graf. 
in Auguſt 1723, things were in a ſtate very diffe- — mnt 
rent from that in which they had been erroneouſly 
_ repreſented to him by the Engliſh cabinet, He 
found a ferment riſing in the nation; a general 
averſion to the patent; and a moſt decided oppo- 
ſition from thoſe who, as he had reaſon to believe, 
had promiſed their warmeſt ſupport. The charac- 
ter and conduct of the duke of Grafton, were not - 
calculated to conciliate parties, or to reſtore union 


and harmony in a OP like Ireland, diſtracted 
with 
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' Period III. with troubles, and abounding with perſons diſaf- 
1720t0 1727. fefted to the Engliſh government. He was a 
— > nobleman of high honour and diſintereſted probity; 

but proud and imperious, fretful and choleric, and 
highly conſcious of his dignified ſituation. Though 
by no means deficient in abilities, yet he did not 
poſſeſs ſufficient ſkill and addreſs to guide the 
helm of ſtate in a difficult period: he was well 
characteriſed by his friend, Walpole, as 4 Fair wea- 
ther pilot, that did not know how to af, wia the fir 
orm aroſe. 


Oppoſition and The ſucceſs of the meaſure was princlpetly'i im- 


character of 


lord Midleton. Peded by the unexpected and inflexible oppoſition 
of lord chancellor Midleton, who has on that ac- 
count, incurred the bitter reproaches of Walpole, 
Townſhend, and the duke of Grafton, in their 
correſpondence with each other. Upon a candid 
review of his conduct, however, it appears that he 
was actuated by no improper motives, but, in com- 
mon with many other perſons in Ireland, conſidered 
the plan imprudently introduced, and inimical to 
the true intereſts of the country. The private 
letters which paſſed between him, his brother, and 
ſon, and which I am enabled to lay before the pub- 
lic, will afford a clear explanation of his motives; 
and a compariſon of them with thoſe of the two mi- 
nifters, and of the duke of Grafton, relieve the cha- 
rafters of each party from much of that obloquy 
which flowed from the rage of diſcordant politics. 
Alan Brodrick*, deſcended from an illuſtrious 


* 


* Lodge's Iriſh Peerage. WW ken the honour 


family, 


William Brodrick. 


. A 
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family, whoſe anceſtors may be traced from the Chapter 26. 
conqueſt, was ſecond ſon of Sir Saint John Bro- 73 Ka 

drick, knight, of Richmond in Yorkſhire, and of 
Wandſworth, who obtained a grant of lands, in the 
county of Monaghan, during the government of 
Oliver Cromwell. He performed ſuch eſſential 
ſervices in aſſiſting the reſtoration, that he pro- 

cured a farther grant of a large eſtate in the 
county of Corke, and obtained a charter from 

Charles the Second, for the town of Midleton to 
return two members to parhament. 

Alan was bred up to the law, and roſe to ſuch 
eminence in that profeſſion, that in 1695, he was 
appointed ſolicitor general, and being choſen mem- 
ber for the city of Corke in 1703, he was unani- 
mouſly elected ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
attached himſelf to the Whigs, and having oppoſed 
ſome bills which were favoured by the duke of 
Ormond, lord lieutenant, he was removed from the 
place of ſolicitor general. In 170%, when the 

Whig adminiſtration was formed, he was made at- 
torney general, and in 1709, chief juſtice of the 
Queen's Bench; but was remove in 1711, when the 
Tories came into power. He was choſen, in 1713, 

member for the county of Corke, and again elected 
ſpeaker by the Whigs, in n to the caſtle 
intereſt.. 

During the laſt years of queen Anne, he proved 
his faithful attachment to the religion and conſtitu- 
tion, by promoting the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 

Hanover, and was highly inſtrumental in counter- 
acting the cabals of thoſe who: were inclined to 

| reſtore 
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Period III. reſtore the Pretender. In reward for theſe eminent 
0720 0 1727-ſervices, he was, at the acceſſion of George the 


Firſt, nominated chancellor of Ireland, in 1715 
was created a peer, by the title of baron Brodrick, 
and in 1717, advanced to the dignity of viſcount 
Midleton. In the ſame year he was alſo choſen 
member of the Britiſh Parliament for Midhurſt in 
Suſſex, which borough he continued to repreſent 
till his death. When the functions of his high 


office did not render his preſence neceſſary in Ire- 


land, his eloquence and abilities were uſeful in ſup- 


Porting the meaſures of government in England. 


As he conſidered himſelf obliged to Sunderland 
for his promotion to an Iriſh peerage, he attached 
himſelf to the party of that miniſter. But neither 
his obligation or intereſt could induce him to ſwerve 
from his duty to his country, or to ſupport admi- 


niſtration in meaſures which he diſapproved. He 


reſiſted all the ſolicitations, offers, and menaces of 
Sunderland, to vote in favour of the peerage bill, 
and he perſiſted in oppoſition to the requeſt of the 
lord lieutenant, and the orders of the ſovereign. 


The minutes * of his converſations with Sunderland 


and others' on that occaſion, and the rules which 
he laid down for his conduct, afford evident proofs 


of his integrity and firmneſs, and do honour to his 
memory. His refuſal in this inſtance offended 
Sunderland, and nothing but the difficulty of find- 
ing a proper ſucceſſor for the office of lord chancel- 


lor e his diſgrace. He was treated how- 


0 Correſpondence, Article r Bill. 


ever, 
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ever, with ſo. much colgneſs and diſregard, that. Chapter 26, 
for three years he expected every moment to be diſ- 1723 t 1725+ 


miſſed; a ſituation of uncertainty, which he bore 
with unexampled patience and dignity. 

On the death of Sunderland, he attached him- 
ſelf to Carteret, in oppoſition to Townſhend and 
Walpole. He joined to a natural warmth and 
vehemence of temper, which he himſelf was the 
firſt to acknowledge, an high conſciouſneſs of his 


own talents and influence, which produced an un- 


bending pertinacity of opinion, and a diſplay, often 
oſtentatious, of his own ſervices and importance, 
He poſſeſſed great dignity of ſentiment, and a 
{pirit ſo independent, that he would not permit 
even his perſonal eſteem for the king to bias his 
conduct in the duties of his high ſtationg he con- 
ſidered the ſalary of office his due for his exertions 
as chancellor, and thought himſelf at liberty to act, 
vote, and ſpeak in parliament (as a lord) juſt in the 


ſame manner while he was on the woolſack, as he 55 


would have done on one of the benches “. 
I be warmth of his temper was eee by the 
ſtill greater warmth of his brother and ſon. 


His elder brother, Thomas Brodrick, had from Character of 


his firſt entrance into life, uniformly promoted the Ack. 887 


Proteſtant ſucceſſion. He was a member of the 


privy council to king William, and ſat in the 
Engliſh parliament for the borough of Stockbridge, 
and afterwards for Guildford; and in the Iriſh par- 


liament for the county of Corke. In conſideration 


* See Correſpondence. 
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of his ſervices, he was by che Whig adminiſtration 
made comptroller of the ſalt duties, and joint comp- 
troller of the army with Sir Philip Meadows; which 
places he reſigned in 1711, when the Tories came 
into power. On the acceſſion of George the Firſt, 


he was again appointed a member of the privy 
council, but was not gratified with any place. Ag 


chairman of the ſecret committee for the examina- 


tion of the South Sea affairs, he acquired great 


popularity, and ſtood forth one of the warmeſt 
advocates for ſevere and rigorous meaſures againſt 


the directors, and thoſe who had in any degree pro- 
moted the South Sea ſcheme. As a Whig, he was 


ſtrongly attached to the principles of that party ; 
generally ſupported government, but not uni- 


formly; poſſeſſed great weight among the coun- 
try gentlemen inclined to the Whig intereſt, and 


. 


Character of 
Saint John 
Brodrick. - 


not unfrequently propoſed and carried queſtions 


in oppoſition to the known ſentiments of the 


miniſter. He was held in high eſtimation by the 
king, as the head of a family which had ever ſhewn 
an unabated zeal in favour of his ſucceſſion, 
had been courted by Sunderland, and after his 


death, by Carteret and Roxburgh. He was a man 


2:2 high {ſpirit and probity; but his anner un vio- 
| E captious, and overbearing. 


Saint John Brodrick, ſon of lord Midleton, 1 was 


not deficient - 1n-talents and knowledge; poſſeſſed 


great kill in debating, which he managed with | 
good effect in the Iriſh houſe of commons, where his 


father's advice and intereſt rendered him highly 
reſpected. He was preſumptuous and confident; 


fanguine 
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fanguine in his hopes, and vehement in his purſuits, Chapter 26. 
affecting great foreſight, ſagacity and diſcernment, 1723 to 1725. 


He was highly irritable, readily provoked, but open — ty 


to flattery and eaſy of deluſion. He was. firſt 
choſen a member of the Iriſh parliament” for the 
borough of Midleton, and afterwards repreſented, 
until his death, the city of Corke. He was elected 
in 1721, and in the new parliament, which aflem- 
bled in 1722, for Beralſton, in Devonſhire. 
Both the brother and ſon caballed with lord Carte- Their W. 
ret, and ſeem to have conceived a violent antipathy pd 1 
againſt Walpole, which was heightened by his op- 
poſition to the bill for permitting the importation of 
. calicoes. The proud conſeiouſneſs enter- 
tained by lord Midleton of his abilities and in- 
fluence in Ireland, was inereaſed by accounts tranſ- 
mitted from his brother and ſon, of the king's high 
ſenſe of the ſervices rendered by the Whole family, 
and by Carteret's repeated declarations, that he 
alone was capable of governing Ireland. His op- 
poſition received an additional impulſe from the 
ſanguine repreſentations of his ſon, that the power 
of Walpole was declining, and a full conviction 
that the combination of Cadogan, Carteret, and 
Roxburgh, would triumph in the cabinet. 

An unfortunate miſunderſtanding had taken Miſunder- 
place between the duke of Grafton and lord Midle- N Lori 
ton, who, in the capacity of one of the lords juſ- and NMidleton. 
tices; had directed the adminiſtration of affairs, and 
conſcious of his influence in the two houſes of 
parliament, expected to retain the ſame power on the 
arrival of the new lord lieutenant. The duke of 
Grafton, however, was by no means inclined to place 
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17200 17% ſhewn ſo many inſtances of an intractable temper, 
> and hoſtility to Walpole. He courted the oppo- 
ſite party in the cabinet, and particularly conſulted 
his competitor for authority, William Conolly, 
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implicit confidence in the chancellor, who had 


ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, by whom he 


was almoſt implicitly directed. On his ar- 
rival in Ireland in 1723, he was offended at 


the chancellor, for diſreſpectful behaviour, and 
bitterly complained to the archbiſhop of Dub- 


lin, who being inimical to Wood's patent, did 


not "conceal, or perhaps exaggerated the diſſatis- 


faction of the lord lieutenant. The conduct of 
lord Midleton in parliament was ſo offenſive to the 
duke of Grafton, that he connived at the paſſing of 
a vote of cenſure in the houſe of lords, for delays of 


juſtice, occaſioned by his abſence from Ireland. 


This infult, ſolely aſcribed by lord Midleton to 
the duke of Grafton, increaſed the miſunderſtand- 
ing; and the duke peremptorily inſiſted on his ex- 
cluſion from the number of lords juſtices VOTE his 
- abſence. 


* 


Theſe jealouſies, fomnenited by Carteret, laid the 


foundation of a ſucceſsful oppoſition to the intro- 
duction of Wood's coinage, which oppoſition was 


Cauſes of the 


unpopularity - 
* the pe. 


aided by the” concurrence of mehſcroet aud unpo- 


pular proceedings. 


Great difcredit was thrown upon the meaſure, | 
by a report, induftriouſly circulated, that the pro- 
fits of the patent were to be ſhared between Wood 


and the duchefs of Kendal. This fact was inſidi- 
ouſly communicated” by Carteret, to Alan Bro- 


en bcond fon of lord Midleton, during his viſit 
6 at 


Y 2 ei ——ð—ðñ = 
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+ - at Hanover, tranſmitted, by him to his friends in Chapter 6. 
Dublin, and ſoon made public by various alluſions 793.37 = Þ 
of Swift, in his writings and 8 * wor” | 
of which he ſays: ou „ 
oy. 0 I hes faqs « feninins magidien, ate 1 | | 
\ 4.46 Join'd. with a brazen politician, | | 2422 ‚ 
„ Expos'd, to blind a nation's eyes, 
« A parchment of prodigious ſize *.“ . ü 
The indiſeretion of Wood, and of his wied h in — af | 
Ireland, was alſo detrimental to his cauſe. They 7** | 
exaggerated the quantity of coin to be iſſued, and 5 i 
the gains which would accrue to the patentee, and ' 
made repeated boaſts of his power and influence in | | 
the Engliſh cabinet. Wood himſelf offended the 
privy council, by obſerving, that if a proclamation 
was neceſſary, be could have it, or any thing that i 
was wanting to inforce the currency of his coin; 
and that the complaints and remonſtrances were = 
not intended againſt him, but Stine king and "RY 
miniſtry for making the grant. | : | 
The miſconduct of government was il greater. and of govern- 
The patent was paſſed without formally conſulting * 
either the lord heutenant or privy council, and £ 
its contents were concealed in Ireland: by theſe 
means exaggerated rumours of its evil tendency 
were diffuſed, which were univerſally credited, 
and not found to be falſe until their wide 
circulation had made a deep impreſſion on the 
public mind, which it was impoſſible to efface. 
I be lord heutenant landed on the 14th of Auguſt, | 


* A Simile 0 on A wat of Silver and the only Way to remedy it. 
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period III. Aſſuming the reins of government, he publicly | 
1720 t61727- declared, that he was perfectly unconcerned in the 


event, that the patent was paſſed: before he was 
made acquainted that it was in agitation, and that 
he had no inſtructions about it from the king or 
the miniſtry. On the 1 3th of September, an ad- 
dreſs was preſented. from both houſes, requeſting 
Information concerning the patent. In his anſwer, 
returned the 14th, he declared that he had” neither | 


L the patent, nor any copy, nor even any paper which 


* 
» # 


"ed give them any ſatisfaction; but on the 16th, 

en the houſe was actually aſſembled with a view 
to make a ſtrong remonſtrance « on the ſubject, Hop- 
kins, the ſecretary to the lord lieutenant, informed 
the ſpeaker, that a perſon attended without with 
the exemplification of the patent, which, by miſ- 
take, had been delivered to the lord lieutenant's ſer- 
rag, inſtead of his private ſecretary, and miſlaid. 

Even after the irrefiſtible oppoſition which ſhewed 
” Alt 5 in parliament, no attempts were made to 
ſoften or conciliate thoſe members who were againſt 
the patent; on the contrary, ſome were received at 
the caſtle with coldneſs; others were treated with 
marks of indignity ; and Saint John Brodrick was 
lighted and offerided. By theſe means, the lord 
lieutenant. precluded all confidential intercourſe 
with the chancellor and his friends, who were pre- 
vented from explaining the motives of their-con- 
duct, and undeceiving him in thoſe 3 in which 
be bad been miſinformed. 

The conduct of * himſelf was not at firſt 


* lord 


* 
5 


* 
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lord lieutenant to depart without ſpecific inſtruc- Chapter 6. 
tions in what manner he was to act, ſnould the Par- 2 5. 

liament oppoſe the introduction of the coinage. Ty 

Ile. truſted too much to the repreſentations of * 

who were friends to government, and who were 

either ignorant of the real ſituation of affairs, or 

unwilling to offend, by tranſmitting diſagreeable 

truths which they well knew would be communi- 

cated by others. Ie did not ſufficiently appreciate 

the great influence of the chancellor and his family in 

both houſes of parliament, and when that influence 

appeared predominant, he attributed the ſtrength 

of oppoſition ſolely to the combination of the Bro- 

dricks with lord, Carteret, He bitterly accuſed 

lord Midleton of treachery and low cunning, of 

having made, in his ſpeeches, diſtinctions between 

the king and his miniſters, of caballing with Car- 

teret, Cadogan, and- Roxburgh, and of purſuing 

that line of conduct, becauſe he was of opinion the 

oppabite party would gain the aſcendancy. in the 

cabinet. He did not believe the diſturbances to be 

ſo ſerious as they were repreſented, nor was he ſas 

tisfied with the duke of Grafton's conduct, as being 

ſolely directed by Conolly, but declared that the 

part acted by Conolly, almoſt excuſed what, the Bra- 

dricks had done. 

Notwithſtanding this confeſſion he wlbived to 
ſupport the duke of Grafton in his reſentment 
againſt the chancellor, and obtained from the king 
a promyle, that he ſhould be yy whenever it 


* Correſpondence, * F 
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Period III. was thought expedient, and the formal notification 
. 1720101727: was made by lord Carteret to the lord lieutenant. 
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But his removal was conſidered at the preſent mo- 
ment impracticable, by the temper and fituation of 
Ireland, and by the influence of lord Midleton's 
friends in the Britiſh cab ine. 
_ - Carteret complained to the king, that his ma- 
;jieſty's name and authority had been uſed to gratity 
the private pique and reſentment of the lord heu- 
tenant againſt the chancellor; imputed the diſtur- 
bances of Ireland principally to that ſource, and 
induced the king to declare that thoſe ought to 
be employed who were moſt capable of ſerving 
him. Thomas Brodrick, in an audience of the 
| king, expoſtulated againft the propoſed indignity 
of excluding his brother from the liſt of lords juſ- 
tices, proved the weakneſs of the duke of Grafton's 
government, and the preponderancy of the chan- 
cellor's party, which ſufficiently appeared from the 
vote of congratulation, paſſed by | the commons, in 
favour of lord Midleton, contrary to the avowed 
influence of the lord lieutenant. This remon- 
ſtrance effectually convinced the king of the im- 
propriety of the meaſures which had been hitherto 
purſued, and irritated him to fuch a degree, that 
Walpole became aſhamed and uncaly at the con- 
duct of the lord lieutenant, which brought bim 
into the greateſtdifficulties he had ever experienced. | 
He diſcovered that he had been deceived by the miſ- 
repreſentations ſentfrom Ireland; he found that lord 
Midleton had great power and influence, and could 
not be 6 with 1 in the IDE; of a cabinet. 
2 Reſolved 
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Reſolved to withdraw his ſupport from the duke of Chapter 2 
Grafton, and effect his removal, he had determined 1723 to 1725. 
to obtain the appointment either for the duke of N 
Bolton, or the duke of Dorſet; and the arrange- 
ment was on the point of being made, when the 
duke of Argyle embarraſſed him, by claiming that 
high dignity for himſelf. This unexpected de- 
mand ſuſpended the execution of his plan, and to- 
gether with the increaſing ferment in Ireland, ren- 
dered it expedient to adopt a new line of conduct. 
He found that a queſtion of the higheſt conſe- 
quence was involved in this diſpute, no leſs than 
the independence of Ireland; a favourite topic, 
urged by Molineux, promoted by the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and ably ſupported by Swift, in his Dra- 
pier's Letters, and other publications. He was too 
prudent to ſuffer this delicate ſubje& to be diſ- 
cufled in parliament, He held frequent confer- | 
ences with Saint John Brodrick, who had taken his 
ſeat in the Engliſh parhament, attentively liſtened 
to his accounts of the proceedings, confefled that 
he had been groſfsly miſled, ſpoke in terms of the 
higheſt reſpe& of the chancellor's character and 
talents, inſinuated that the duke of Grafton was 
about to be recalled, and was only continued in 
his poſt until a proper ſucceſſor could be appointed; 
diſclaimed any intention of excluding lord Midle- 
ton from being one of the lords juſtices, and ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as to - ſoften, in ſome meaſure, ' the 
violent aſperity which had long diſtinguiſhed * 
family, POSE | 
| At 


Period III. 
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At this period the ſtruggle * in the cabinet, 


1720101727. which terminated in the triumph of T ownſhend 
Cela and Walpole, was finally decided. It was their 


lieutenant. 


Walpole's 
report. 


original intention to remove Carteret intirely, but 
the embarraſſment ariſing from the claim of -the 
duke of Argyle, and the great difficulty of manag- 
ing Ireland, rendered it neceſſary to find a perſon 
who would promote the patent, and be likely to 
perſuade lord Midleton, and thoſe who acted with 
him, to ſoften their oppoſition. In this dilemma, 
lord Carteret was removed from the office of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to the lord lieutenancy of Ireland. 
Lord Midleton continued in the office of chan: 
cellor, was conſtituted one of the lords juſtices, 
and Saint John Brodrick, was nominated a mem- 
ber of the privy council. 

At the ſame time every effort was s made to con- 
ciliate the people of Ireland, and to induce them 
to receive the currency. A report was drawn up 
by Walpole , and ſubmitted to the king in coun- 
cil. After fully juſtifying Wood from the charge 
of not having fulfilled the terms of his contract, 
and ſhewing that his halfpence exceeded in value 
and weight the conditions required in the patent, 
it recommended to the king, that inſtead of 
. 100,000, Wood ſhould be permitted to import 
into Ireland only F. 40, ooo, to be current to ſuch 


as. voluntarily pleaſed to accept them: the king 
ſent his order in conformity to this advice. 


See e 24. 


+ The original is in Sir Robert Walpole's hand writings among the 
Ortord Papers, 


anſwered by Swift in the Drapier's Letters; his — 


_ againſt the printer of the Drapier's Letters, the 


[3 


In this alarming ſtate. of affairs, Walpole acted Moderation of, 
with becoming moderation: he ſaw that it wouldbe Pee 


no witneſſes in the proſecution were ſafe in their 
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The report, though drawn up with great pre- Chapter 26. 
ciſion and clearneſs, made no impreſſion. It was 1723 te 1725 


Increaſing diſ- 
hardy aſſertions and falſe repreſentations were La. 


plicitly believed, and the popular outcry was ſo 
violent, that the lords juſtices refuſed to iſſue the 
orders for the circulation of the coin. A general 
panic ſeized even the king's beſt friends, who were 
apprehenſive of popular commotions. People of 
all deſcriptions and parties flocked in crouds to 
the bankers to demand their money, and drew 
their notes with an expreſs condition to be paid 
in gold or ſilver. The publiſhers of the moſt trea- 
ſonable pamphlets eſcaped with impunity, pro- 
vided Woad and his patent were introduced into 
the work. The grand juries could ſcarcely be in- 
duced to find any bill againſt ſuch delinquents ; 


perſons; and no juries were inclined, or if inclined 
could venture, to find them guilty . Not con- 
tent with refuſing to bring in a bill of indictment 


grand jury of Dublin, in a preſentment drawn 
up by Swift, preſented all perſons as enemies to 
the government, who. ſhould endeayour, by fraud 
or otherwiſe, to impoſe Wood's halfpence on the 


people. 


* Primate Boulter's Letters. * 
madneſs 
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Peried II. madneſs to attempt introducing the copper currency 
172⁰ to 1725. by force; that to repeat the orders to the lords juſ- 
— ttcces, who had declared their reſolution not to obey 
them, would only again expoſe the king's honour, 
without the ſmalleſt hopes of ſucceſs: that al- 
though to permit them to continue after that re- 
fuſal, would be to renounce for ever all authority 
of the crown, yet to remove them on this account, 
would increaſe their popularity ſo much, that they 
might be able to counteract the meaſures of go- 
vernment . He reſolved, therefore, to act a tem- 
poriſing part; to ſend over lord Carteret without 
a moment's delay to bring the people gradually 
to a proper temper; to ſuſpend or ſurrender 
the patent as circumſtances required; and, after 
the reſtoration of tranquillity, to remove the 
chancellor, and appoint new lords juſtices, of 
whom, at leaſt the majority ſhould be natives of 

England. 
Motives of On his arrival in Ireland, Carteret found himſelf 
ns cn OY very delicate and embarraſſed ſituation, and 
at firſt view his whole conduct in this tranſaction 
is myſterious and inexplicable. He had ſecretly 
oppoſed the patent, fomented the diſcontents and 
zealoufies of lord Midleton and the Brodricks, and 
excited, underhand, the diſturbances in Ireland. 
In the frequent conferences which he held with 
Thomas and Saint John Brodrick, accounts of 
which were tranſmitted to lord Midleton, he ap- 


* Correſpondence. 


peared . 
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peared ſo hoſtile to the patent, that Saint John Chapter 26. 
Brodrick ſays of him, © Lord Carteret is perfectly 1743 w 1735. 
free from all /uſpicion of being concerned in, or Ate 
wiſhing well to this baſe project“; and lord 
Midleton ſuſpected that Wood's patent would be 
inſiſted on by Walpole, merely to embarraſs lord 
Carteret, and create difficulties in his adminiſtra- 
tion +. But he had no ſooner taken upon him 
the office of lord lieutenant, than he promoted the 
introduction of the copper coin with ſo much 
zeal, as induced lord Midleton, who was aſto- 
niſhed at the change of his ſentiments, to obſerve, 
that he could not have employed more induſtry 
to attain his end, even if the ſucceſs of his labours 
would be attended with an entire reftitution of 
the favour and authority which he formerly-en- 
joyed. N 
The motives of his conduct are well explained 
by lord Midleton, in his letters to his brother. 
His ſecret ſentiments were ſtrongly in favour of 
the patent, becauſe it was propoſed by his friend 
Sunderland, and he always maintained its va- 
lidity as derived from the prerogative of the 
king, which veſted in the crown the right 
of coining money. But with a view to em- 
Þbarraſs Walpole and Townhend, he ſecretly fa- 
voured the oppoſition in Ireland, caballed with the 
Brodricks, ſpoke flightingly of the duke of Graf- 
ton, and infinuated that the ducheſs of Kendal had 
i chare 1 in the profits of the Patent. He exagge- 


* Saint John Brodrick to lord Midleton, May 10, _ 
t Correſpondence, p. 485. 8 1 


rated 
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Period III. rated the alarm, and irritated the king by repeated 
$720 0 1727: repreſentations, that the diſcontents in Ireland 


* 


were owing to the umbrage which the duke of 


Grafton had given to lord Midleton. His hopes 
of overturning his rivals by theſe means were ſo 
ſanguine, as induced him to acknowledge to Saint 

John Brodrick, that the patent was the luckieſt 

incident that could have occurred in favour of his 
party in the cabinet. But he was no ſooner con- 

vinced that his credit with the king was declining, 
and that he ſhould be removed from the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, than he prevented his total diſ- 
grace by agreeing to accept the lord lieutenancy 
under the promiſe- of promoting the patent, and 
of prevailing with his friend lord Midleton to de- 


fift from his oppoſition. - He confided in his own 


efforts and addreſs to effect the introduction of the 
money, when lowered to £.40,000; and to ſtop the 
diſcuſſion on the queſtion concerning the indepen- 


dency of Ireland. 


In conformity with theſe promiſes, lord Carteret 
employed all his addreſs, and uſed the great influence 


which he poſlefſed over his friend, to prevail on 
him to promote, or at leaſt not to oppoſe the intro- 
duction of the coin. But all his efforts failed. 
Neither flattery, promiſes, or threats, had any ef- 
fect; Midleton uniformly and decidedly perſiſted 
in his oppoſition; while he expreſſed the higheſt 
obligation to the lord lieutenant, he declared that 
his duty to his country was paramount to every 


other conſideration, and refuſed to give any aſſiſt- 


ance to government, until the patent was abſolutely 


ſurrendered. 
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ſurrendered. This conduct drew upon him the Chapter 26. 

_ reſentment of his former friend: he was received 723 4735: 
at the caſtle with coldneſs and reſerve,” and con/ ReGgnation of 
ſidered as an enemy to the king's government; he lord Midleton. 
accordingly reſigned the ſeals with diſguſt, and May 2725. 
Richard Weſt, one of the king's counſel, was ap- 

pointed lord chancellor in his place. 

The inflexibility of lord Midleton annihilated all Surrender of 
hers of ſucceſs; the king followed the advice fug- nee! by we 
geſted by Walpole, and conſented to procure the lo:dlicutenant. 
ſurrender of the patent. In the ſpeech from the 
throne, the lord lieutenant obſerved, © I have his 
“ majeſty's commands at the opening of this ſeſ- 

* fon, to acquaint you, that an entire end is put 
* to the patent, formerly granted to Mr. Wood, 
for the coining of copper haltpence and farthings 
for this kingdom, by a full and effectual ſurren- 
« der thereof to his majeſtyy an exemplification of 
. © which, under the great ſeal of Great Britain, ſhall 
ce be laid before you. So remarkable an inſtance of 
« his majeſty's royal favour. and condeſcenſion, 
« muſt fill the hearts of a loyal and obedient peo- 
ple with the higheſt ſenſe of duty and gratitude; 
* and I doubt not, but you will make ſuch ſuit- 
able returns as may convince the world, that you 
« are truly ſenſible of the happineſs you have en- 
« joyed under his majeſty's moſt mild and gracious 
government, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne 

of theſe kingdoms; and that the preſervation 
of all our religious and civil rights muſt ever be 
1 owing, under God, to the ſupport of his majeſty's 


* government, 


0 
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Period III. government, and the ſucceſſion in his 8 7 
2720 to 1727. « houſe *.” 


The gracious manner in which the ne of 


the patent was announced, in compliance with 
the withes of the nation, did not ſatisfy the party 


in oppoſition. Their great object was to thew that 
the ſurrender was ſolely owing to the king, and to 


- caſt reproaches on the Engliſh adminiſtration, as if 


they had occaſioned the diſturbances, by promoting 
the patent, and had been uniformly averſe to its 


Proceedings in revocation. With: this view, hen the primate 


the houſe of , 
lords. 


moved an addreſs of thanks to the lord heuten- 
ant for his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, par- 
ticularly to expreſs their grateful ſenſe of the king's 


C goodneſs and condeſcenſion for putting an end to Wood's 
patent, the archbiſhop of Dublin propoſed inſerting 


the words, © and great Ti/dom,” obſerving, in juſtifi- 


cation of this amendment, that the miniſters had 


been the authors of the patent, but that the king 
had been iſe enough to ſee the miſchiefs; and ac- 
cordingly revoked it. He was powerfully ſeconded 
by lord Midleton, and the motion for the amend- 
ment was carried. For the purpoſe of counteract- 


ing this ſuggeſtion, the primate laid before the 


committee, an addreſs ſome what differing in form 


from the reſolution of the houſe, and with the 
omiſſion of the words great wiſdom; but the lords 

in oppoſition inſiſting, that the committee was 
3 to receive thoſe expreſſions, the primate was 


cCeompelled to add them. On the 23d, however, 


hens friends of government obtained their point. 


' * Hiſtorical Regiker, 172 5. 


When 
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When the report of the addreſs from the commit - Chapter 25. 
tee was laid before the houſe, a motion was made 1723 to 1725. 


to leave out the obnoxious words; and after a 
ſtrenuous oppoſition, in which lord Midleton exert - 
ed himſelf with great ability and with much petu- 
lance, was carried by 21 againſt 12 *. 


This victory decided, in favour of government; and in the 


commons. 


the ſtruggle in the houſe of lords, and the deciſion 
of the firſt queſtion in the commons, promiſed a 
ſimilar iſſue. An addreſs was moved, acknow- 
ledging the king's great goodneſs and condeſcen- 
fion m obtaining a full and effe&ual furrender of 
the patent, and expreſſing a grateful ſenſe of all 
favours, and of the many bleſſings enjoyed under 
his mild and gracious government. The unan- 
imity with which this addreſs was carried, without 


a ſingle difſenting voice, ſeemed to augur a quiet 


and fucceſsful ſeſſion; but the friends of lord 
Mlidleton, amongſt whom Saint John Brodrick was 


. whe moſt able and the moſt violent, excited a warm 


oppoſition, which required ſome time and much 
« management before it ſubſided. 

When a propoſal for a ſupply was laid nalen the 
houſe, it was agreed to in general terms; but the 
grant was delayed under various pretences. A 
committee being appointed to examine the public 


accounts, and the amount of the national debt, 


the ſtatement of government was not allowed. 


The debt was ſaid to be magnified with a view to 


obtain a larger ſum than was requiſite, and it was 
POTTY objected, that no credit was given for 


* Primate Bovlter's Letters, 5. 35. | 
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Period III. caſh in the hands of the collectors, and for ſeveral 
Na t9 1727+ ſolvent branches of the revenue not yet received 


» 


1726. 


various refolutions were paſſed, which embarraſled 
government, or delayed the payment of the army; 


a tax on ſalaries, profits of employment, places and 


penſions, was carried in oppoſition to the caſtle in- 
tereſt : But after ſome ſtruggle, the ways and means 
were voted *, and on the 8th of March the lord 
lieutenant put an end to this ſtormy ſeſſion. 

The ferment having ſubſided, and public con- 
fidence being reſtored by prudent compliances, 
lord Midleton- quitted Ireland, and ſettled in 
England, until the time of his death . Carteret 
was permitted to retain only a nominal power; 


the principal authority was veſted in Dr. Hugh 


Boulter, who had been raiſed from the biſhop- 
rick of Briſtol, to the primacy of Ireland, and a 
reſolution was adopted of filling the high charges 
of ſtate with the natives of England, which the 
primate conſidered as an effential requiſite for the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, and for the eaſe 
of thoſe who governed in Ireland . 


Proceedings of the parliament in Ireland, Hiftorical Regiſter for 


2725. a 


+ Before his return to England, i the printer, requeſted 
permiſſion to dedicate the Drapier's Letters to him, as the preſerver of 
Iriſh Werz and the father of his country, but he declined it in terms 
of high indignation. 8: 

It redounds, indeed, much to his honour, that although lord Midle- 
ton refuſed to ſupport the patent, yet he condemned, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the violent conduct of Swift, and of his patron the archbiſhon of 


Dublin, whom he repreſents as the two. perſons from whole politics and 
_ wwranyling, Ireland had received more damage than it could have been 


in the power af its worſt enemies to have brought upon it Lord 
Midleton to Thomas Brodrick, November 17, 1724+ Correſpondence. 
Lord Midleton died in 1727. F iir 
t Primate Boulter's Letters, p. 19. The contents of this chapter 


. 


_ , meprincipally drawn from the letters in the Orford, Townſhend, Wal- 
Pole, and Midleton Papers, Correſpondence, Period III. 


8 During 
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During the progreſs of the diſturbances in Ire- Chapter 26- 
land, Scotland A the ſcene of ſimilar agita- 2 
tions. 8 

Since the Union, ha natives of Scotland had Duty on malt 
objected to the payment of many taxes impoſed — 4. 
by the Britiſh parliament on the united kingdoms, 0 
and had ſhewn themſelves particularly averſe to | 
the duty on malt, which they long! n under 
various pretences. 

The Engliſh country ie were re highly dil Propoſal to 
ſatisfied with this exemption of the Scotch from a * 
burden which was conſidered as heavy and grievous, 
Accordingly, when, in a committee of ways and 
means, the continuance, of the malt tax was pro- 1724. 
poſed, Thomas Brodrick moved to adjourn _ TR 
committee, for the purpoſe of conſidering of a 
method for obliging Scotland to pay a propor- 
tionate part of the duty on malt. Walpole, fore - oppoſed by 
ſeeing the evil effects which might reſult from uſing ole. 
compulſory means, oppoſed the motion *; but 
finding the ſenſe of the houſe againſt los pru- 
dently ſuffered. the adjournment to paſs without-a 

diviſion. On the next meeting, however, of the 
| committee, he contrived to evade any alteration in 
the bill, which was continued as uſual for one year. 
But the clamours of the country gentlemen were 10th. 
ſo violent, that in the next ſeſſion it was propoſed, 
inſtead of the duties on malt in Scotland, to lay 
a * of ſixpence on every barrel af, NF or ale; 


Saint John Brodrick to rd Miditon, February 5, 1745. Cor- 
reſpondence. 9 
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Period lll, "and the queſtion was carried by a majority of} 133 


= 1729191727, votes againſt | "he „ 
December, This at had ſcarcely paſſed before the oe of 
ö 


f 1 Scotland were influenced by miſtatements bf its 
Bae tendency, and by a partial repreſentation of the 
Lame de relative ituations of Scotland and England. A 
p legal. argument was drawn up with much ſkill, put 
into familiar language, circulated with great acti- 
vity, and had an alarming effe& upon the public 
mind. It was thus ſtated: The Scots act of 
Charles the Second, paſſed in 1681. It declares that 
the right of ſucceſſion to the crown ſhall devolve 
according to proximity of blood; that no differ- 
ence in religion can alter or divert it; and that it 
zs high treaſon, by writing, ſpeaking, or otherwiſe 
to endeavour any alteration or diverſion, or to 
debar the ſucceffor from the immediate, actual, 
and free adminiſtration of the government. The 
only bar to the validity of this act, is the treaty of 
Union, which was contracted by two independent 
Kingdoms, and was to remain in force as long, and 
no longer, than each fulfilled its articles. It is 
1 acknowledged by the public law of 
', + nations, and configmed by the reaſon of the law 
Which prevails in private contracts, that the vio - 
lation of an material articles of a compact is a 
1 diſtolu ot the whole. The reſolutions of 
the houſe of © commons, which transferred the duty 
on malt, to a duty on beer, being contrary to the 
6th and 7th articles of the Union, will diffolve that 
Union; the diſſolution of the Union, by bringing 


political State for We 1724 p. 593. 
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the Scots act into force, inſtantly dethrones George Chapter 26. 


| 2 the Firſt, and renders the next in ſucpeſſion of 1723 to 1725+ 
# the Stuart line king of Scotland. The people are 
releaſed from their oath to the diſſolved govern- 


ment, and under no obligation to obey the laws af 
the revenue; and the commiſſions of the judges who 


are entruſted with the execution of thoſe laws, are 2 


become void. It was alſo obſerved, that the annals 
of hiſtory afford many inſtances where infractions 
of compacts, though conſidered at the time of 
little conſequence, have proved no leſs deſtructive 
to the party which made the encroachments, than 
to thoſe who were oppreſſed. Iſrael having once 
revolted, upon a trifling occaſion, from Judah, the 
ſeat of government, powerful in · wealth" ahd arms, 
could never be reduced to obedience, and became 


a ſeparate kingdom. Sweden joined to Denmark 


by the union of Calmar, was releaſed from its = 1 


pendence by the breach of that union on the 


Of Denmark; and a defender was found adus 


Vaſa, who reſtored liberty to his native coun; 
The United Provinces, oppreſſed by taxes, and 


ſhackled in the free exerciſe of religion, ſhook off 

the yoke of Spain, under the pgwerful government 

» -of Philip the Second; the Scots gave ſufficient - 
Proofs of their reſiſtance to repeateg} oppreſſions 


under the reigns of Charles the Jecond; and James 
the Seventh, and they are now called upon to re- 


ſiſt the tyranny of the miniſter, who keeps the 


king and oountty in chains, and is attempting to 
rivet a tax on this country, which is an infringe- 
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Petiod ni. ment of the Union, and hoſtile to their liberty and | 
1720 to 1727-1ndependence *: | 


Tumults at 


Glaſgow, 


Theſe repreſentations had a ſtrong effect, and 


a general ferment took place, in a country wh ich 


teemed with Jacobites, and where, according to 


the expreſſions of the earl of Ilay, by a long ſeries' 


of no-adminiftration, the mere letter of the law had 
little or no effect with the people. The public diſ- 
contents broke out at Glaſgow on the 21ſt of 
June, when the commiſſioners of the exciſe wers 
preparing to do their duty, and the' people threat- 
enced to ſtone them if they attempted to viſit the 
malt-houſes. -Application being made to general 
Wade, commander in chief of the forces in that 

rt of Scotland, he ſent two, companies of ſol- 
diers, under the command of captain Buſhel, for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting the mme and 


| quelling any riot. 


The populace aſſembled in conſiderable num- 


bers, repeatedly exclaiming, Down with Wal- 
v. pole, and up with Seaforth ; the Mackenſies are 


* up in the north, and will ſoon come to our aſ- 
* ſiſtance +.” They broke open and plundered 
the houſe of Daniel Campbell, member for the 


1 city; aſſaulted and drove away the troops, who 


were, finally compelled in their own defence to fire; 


and after killing and wounding three or four, re- 
treated in good order to:Yumbertop,, N 


 * Grant's Letter to Vir Robert Walpole. Orford Papers. 


+ "+. General Wade s Letter to the duke of Newcaftle, July I, 7 
W — 11; | 
1. 8 | General 
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General Wade, informed of theſe events, march- che 26. 
ed with a large body of troops to Glaſgow, and 1723 t 1725. 
accompanied by Duncan Forbes, the lord advo- — 
cate of Scotland, took quiet poſſeſſion of the city; 
apprehended ſome of the rioters, arreſted the ma- 
giſtrates, and conveyed them priſoners to Edin- 
burgh, for being acceſſary, or at leaſt for having 
connived at the tumults, and taken no pains to 
diſcover the rioters. They were tried by the lords 
juſticiaries; acquitted, and immediately diſcharg- 
ed. Captain Buſhel, who had been arraigned for 
murder, according to the forms of law, was con- 

victed and condemned; but as the orders by 
which he commanded his troops to fire, had been 
dictated by ſelf- defence, he was pardoned, and pro- 
moted in the ſervice. The rioters at Glaſgow 

were brought to trial; yet ſuch was the lenity of 
government, that four only, after being ſcourged, 
were ſentenced to tranſportation, and one wee. 
was condemned to ſtand thrice in the pillory. 

Although this tumult at Glaſgow, and the riots Confederacy 
which took place in a few. other towns were ſup- 8 
preſſed, yet they gave riſe to an affair at Edin- 
burgh, which threatened the moſt ſerious conſe- 
quences. The magiſtrates of Glaſgow had been 3 
accompanied to Edinburgh by a large body of the 
inhabitants, who reproached the people for betray · 
ing the intereſts of their country; and upbraided 
them, that by ſubmitting to the law, they would 
become the inſtruments of wreathing about their 
necks the inſupportable bonds of the, malt 

DD 4 | tax. 
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Period, tax *. The acquittal of the magiſtrates being con · 
1720 to 1727. ſidered as a victory over government, the popular 


diſcontents increaſed to an alarming degree. The 
brewers entered into a combination not to give 
ſecurity for the diſcharge of the new duty, and not 
to brew if they were judicially called upon for 
payment. , All the maltſters in Scotland depended 
on this combination of the Edinburgh brewers, 
who were conſidered as the b ee * Scottiſh 
hberty +. | 

The cauſe of the brewers was highly popular 
among all ranks and diſtinctions of men, not only 
of thoſe who were not employed by Government, 
but even of thoſe who were inveſted with authority, 
Some of the lords juſticiaries were timid, or luke- 
warm, others ſecretly averſe to the impoſition of 
the tax; while the juſtices of the peace, and the 
magiſtrates of the principal towns, openly 0 
their diſapprobation. 

But the greateſt obſtruction aroſe from the 
conduct of the duke of Roxburgh, ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland. Strongly attached to Car- 
teret and Cadogan, he had joined them in at- 
tempting to remove Townſhend and Walpole; 
and aware that his diſmiſſion had been recom- 
mended to the king on the removal of Carteret, ſtill 
continued to augment the divifion in the cabinet. 
He now ſecretly encouraged the diſcontents in 
Scotland, and counteracted or delayed the orders 
'of government, which, in virtue of his office, were 
4, Letter from John Campbell to Sir Robert Walpole, Correſpon- 


I Letter from the earl of Tay to Mr. Stewart, Correſpondence, 
2 iffued 


. 
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iſſued by him. A general opinion alſo prevailed, Chapter 25. 

that a firm reſolution to reſiſt the new impoſts 1723 u 17%. 
with unabating zeal, would be attended with a | 
ſucceſs ſimilar to the event of the oppoſition which 
had been recently made in Ireland to Wood's 
coinage, where the unanimous voice of the coun+ 
try was on the eve of obtaining from government 
the ſurrender of the patent. 

The brewers were ſtill farther encouraged by 
rumours induſtriouſly circulated by perſons of. 
credit and conſequence, that theſe fevere mea» 
ſures were adopted by the regency, contrary to 
the inclinations of the king, only tor the purpoſe * 

of ſupporting Walpole; that in the next ſeſſion 
of parliament he would be diſgraced; that the 
chief power would be lodged in the hands of Pul- 
teney, in conjunction with the duke of Roxburgh; 
and that thoſe who now ſubmitted would be ex- 
poſed to the reſentment of the new adminiſtration, 
and the fury of the populace. | 
In this dilemma, the miniſter, with the appro- Miſlon of "the 
bation of the regency, deputed Archibald, earl of- 1% 
Ilay, lord keeper of the privy ſeal in Scotland, to 
Edinburgh, armed with full powers from govern- 
ment, and privately inſtructed by Walpole, who 
tempered the violent orders ſent from Hanover. 
'The removal of the duke of Roxburgh from the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, which was adopted at the 
earneſt requeſt of Walpole, ſoon convinced the de- 
luded people, that they had been impoſed upon by 
the enemies of government, in ſuppoſing the miniſ- 

ter qiſagreeable to the king. and that his opponents 

| would 
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would be triumphant. General Wade, in pur- 


1720to 1727- ſuance of the act of parhament paſſed in the 


preceding year, difarmed the highlariders of the 
moſt diſaffected clans, and the inhabitants of 
the, Iſles of Mull and Sky. The ſpirit and zeal 
of lord Ilay, broke the combination at Edin- 
burgh, and reſtored tranquillity ; to him Walpole 
wholly attributed the final ſuppreſſion of the riots; 
and the warm praiſes of his conduct, which he 
tranſmitted to the king, do honour to the exer- 


tions of the one, and to the gratitude of the 


Character of 
the earl of 


May. 


other. | 

From this period lord Ilay became the perſon 
in whom Walpole implicitly confided for the ma- 
nagement of the Scottiſh affairs, which he con- 
ducted with great ability and prudence, and with 
ſo much real authority, that he was called the 
king of Scotland. The riſe, progreſs, and termi- 
nation of theſe tumults, are minutely related in 
the correſpondence which paſſed between Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, lord Townſhend, and the earl of 
Hay “. 

Archibald, earl of Ilay, and afterwani duke of 
Argyle, 'on the death of his brother -John, was 
fecond fon of Archibald earl of Argyle. He was 


born at Ham Houſe, at Peterſham, in 1682, edu- 


cated" at Eton, and reſided in England until he 
was about ſeventeen years of age, when he was 


| ſent to the univerſity of Glaſgow. Being a younger 


brother; with a ſmall fortune, he went to Utrecht, 


* Article, Tumults of 1 
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and made a conſiderable proficiency in the civil Chapter 26, | 

law, with a deſign to practiſe in that line. But 1723to 1725- 

his father being created a duke, he renounced © 

this intention, - and embraced the profeſſion of 

arms. He was, when very young, appointed cos 

lonel of the 36th regiment of foot, and governor 

of Dumbarton caſtle. But finding himſelf more 

qualified for a ſtateſman than a ſoldier, he quitted 

the army, and with his uſual affiduity, employed 

himſelf in the acquiſition of political knowledge. 

In 1705, he was appointed lord regiſter of Scot- 

land, and in the enſuing year, was nominated 

one of the commiſſioners for ſettling the Union: 

in conſideration of his ſervices, he was created earl 

of Ilay, and on the concluſion of the treaty, was 

Choſen one of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, and 

conſtantly elected in every future parhament, till 

his death, excepting that which aſſembled in 1713. 

His excluſion at that time, was owing to the zeal 

with which he had abetted the cauſe of the Whigs, 

and promoted the ſucceſſion of the Proteſtant line. 

In 72 he was made juſtice general of Scot. 
| Although he had * renounced the profeſſion 
of arms, yet when the rebellion broke out in 171 5, 
he placed himſelf at the head of a corps of royaliſts; 
prevented, by his prudent conduct, general Gor- 
don, at the head of 1,000 men, from penetrating 
into the Weſtern Highlands ; and raiſing levies, 
joined the duke of Argyle at Stirling, 5 was 
wounded at the battle of Dumblain. His mili- 
tary conduct was only a temporary exertion. His 


principal 
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Period III. principal merit conſiſted in his parliamentary abi- 
70 t 1727 · lities, which were very conſiderable. In his ſtudy 
—— 


of the law, he had acquired acuteneſs of appre- 
henſion and method of arrangement. His ſpeeches 
were replete with ſolid arguments and keen ob- 
ſervations; his language was plain and fluent, and 
his manner grave and ſolemn. He continued in- 
variably attached to Sir Robert Walpole, during 
his long adminiſtration, and counteracted, as 
much as lay in his power, the violenee of his 
brother's politics, when he joined oppoſition. In 
1725 he had been nominated keeper of the privy 
ſeal, and in 1734, he was made keeper of the 
great ſeal, which office he held till his death “. 
Walpole, having thus, by timely conceſſion on 
one hand, and by a due mixture of vigour and 
moderation on the other, ſuppreſſed theſe alarm- 
ing diſturbances in Ireland and Scotland, ex- 
preſſed, in a letter to lord Townſhend, his exul- 
tation, his ſenſe of the difficulties from which he 
had been relieved, and his refolution to avoid 
ſimilar embarraſſments. I think we have once 


more got Scotland and Ireland _ if we take 
care to keep them ſo.” 


For many of theſe particulars, I am indebted to the obliging 
communications of lord Frederick Campbell, 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTE: 


1725. 


Diſſolution of the Congreſs of Cambray.— Origin and Progreſs of the 
Union between the Emperor and Spain.—Treaty of Vienna.—Af- 
fairs of the North, — Alarms aud Conduct of England.— Application 
to Parliament. 


I HAVE already obſerved, that the quadruple Eng. 
liance, which was concluded with a view to ter-difatisfiel _ 

minate the diſputes between the Emperor and nr” ag 

the king of Spain, equally diſpleaſed both par-ancc. 

ties. Accordingly, the Emperor and Philip ob- 

| ſtructed the ſucceſs of the negotiations at the 

congreſs of Cambray, where attempts were form- 

ing, under the mediation of England and France, 

to ſettle the final terms of reconciliation between 

thoſe two powers. | 

Beſides many other objects in Alpute the Em- Pretenſons 
peror was unwilling to renounce the eſtabliſhment — 3585 
of the Eaſt India company at Oſtend, and was 
ſtill more reluctant to beſtow, according to his 
promiſe, the inveſtiture of Parma and Tuſcany 
on Don Carlos, from a juſt apprehenſion, that 
the ſettlement of a Spaniſh branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon in Italy, would endanger the ſecurity 
of his dominions in that country. 

Philip no leſs eagerly inſiſted on the reſtitu- of I 
tion of Gibraltar, which he declared had been 
dromiſed to him, as the price of his acceſſion to 

y 5 the 
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Period III. the quadruple alliance, and retarded hi evacua- 
1720 to 1725. tion of Sicily and Sardinia, until the inveſtitures 


Views of the 


of Parma and Tuſcany ſhould be beſtowed on 
Don Carlos. The conſequence of this mutual 
repugnance to the terms of the quadruple alliance, 
was a private overture, made by Philip to the 
Emperor, and the miſſion of Ripperda to Vienna, 
for the purpoſe of adjuſting the conditions of their 
reconciliation. - While this ſecret negotiation was 
pending, the reſentment of Philip and his queen 
was inflamed by an event which touched their at- 
fections and intereſts in the tendereſt point, and 
juſtified, in ſome meaſure, the violent proceedings 
which they inſtantly adopted. . 

One principal motive which had induced Philip 
to accede to the quadruple alliance, was the dou- 
ble marriage between his family and the houſe of 
Orleans. Don Carlos was affianced to Mademoi- 
{elle Beaujolois, the fourth daughter of the duke 
of Orleans, and the infanta Maria Thereſa, daugh- 
ter of Philip, by Elizabeth Farneſe, was betrothed 
to the king of France. This arrangement was 
highly advantageous to both the contracting par- 
ties; for as the infanta was only four years of 
age, -her marriage with Louis the Fifteenth, left 
the chance of, an eventual ſucceſſion to. the crown 
of France {till open, to which Philip and his queen, 
notwithſtanding repeated renunciations, looked 
with anxious expectation; and ſhould the young 
king live to conſummate the marriage, the infanta 
of Spain would become queen of France, and their 
deſcendants fit on the throne. The regent was 
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no leſs gratified by the contemplation of his own 
advantage reſulting from the ſame circumſtances ; 
he conſidered the precarious health of the young 


apa 


1725+ 


king, and the infancy of the bride, as placing at 


a very remote diſtance the proſpect of a lineal heir; 
and oppoſing no obſtruction to the hopes he en- 
tertained- of [reigning in his own right, for the 
ſecurity of which, he depended on the promiſed 
aſſiſtance of England. 


During the life of the duke of Orleans, the Return of the 


infanta was treated at Paris as the future queen; 
but after his death, the duke of Bourbon, in 
compliance with the general ſenſe of the nation, 
and in conformity to his own intereſt, ſent back 
the infanta to Spain, and affianced Louis the Fit- 
teenth to the daughter of Staniſlaus, titular king 
of Poland. This meaſure, however juſt or ne- 
ceſſary in itſelf, was conducted with ſuch want of 
addreſs and circumſpection, that it produced an 
immediate rupture between France and Spain. 
The abbot de Livry, who was commiſſioned to 
open this delicate buſineſs, was ordered to deliver 
to the king of Spain, letters from Louis the Fif- 
teenth and the duke of Bourbon, explaining, in 
reſpectful terms, the reaſons which induced them 
to ſend back the infanta. Livry, inſtead of ful- 
filling his orders, was no ſooner admitted to an 
audience, than he threw himſelf on his knees, 
kiſſed the king's hands in an agony of deſpair, 
burſt into tears, and thus betrayed his errand be- 
fore he offered to deliver the -letters. The king 


and queen refuſed to receive them, turned from 
him 


infanta. 
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period 111. him with indignation, and diſmiſſed him from their 

r720to 1727- preſence with the greateſt marks of ignominy. 
On receiving a notification from their miniſter at 
Paris, that the infanta was' to be returned, Livry 
and the French conful were ordered to quit Ma- 
drid in twenty-nine hours, and Philip publicly 
declared, that Spain could never ſhed ſufficient 
blood to avenge the infult offered to his family. 

— On the day which ſucceeded the iſſuing of theſe 

the 

and queen of orders, Philtp, in an audience which he gave to 

_ the Britiſh embaſſador *, enumerated, in an agony 
of reſentment, all the ren circumſtances 
which had accompanied this inſupportable indig- 
nity offered to his daughter; he made the moſt 
bitter complaints at the manner in which it had 
been carried into execution; and accuſed the duke 
of Bourbon of having added duphcity to inſult. 
He had, they both alledged, repeatedly approved 
the marriage with the infanta, had affured their 
miniſter at Paris, that the eſpouſals ſhould be 
celebrated on the zoth of March; he had made 
this declaration even after the abbot de Livry 
was commiſſioned to notify the reſolution of diſ- 
ſolving the marriage; and then, without waiting 
for their anſwer, had publiſhed the reſolution in 
France. The deceit and fraud of this whole pro- 
ceeding, they obſerved, were ſo flagrant as muſt 
render them contemptible in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope, and of their own ſubjects, did they not feel 
the higheſt reſentment at fuch enormous "mere 


* William e to the duke of Newealtle, th, March, 173 5 
8 Papers. 


titude, 
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titude. After theſe expreſſions, Philip declared Chapter 27. 


his determination of ſeparating himſelf from France 
for ever; he truſted, this reſolution would not oc- 
caſion any decreaſe in the friendſhip of the king 
of England, but rather draw cloſer the bands of 
union and amity. He was determined to place 
his entire friendſhip and confidence in him alone; 
and declared that he ſhould order his plenipoten- 
tiaries at Cambray to reject the mediation of 
France, and to ſubmit the final ſettlement of the 
points in diſpute, between him and the Emperor, 
to the ſole mediation of England *. 


1725+ | 


This offer was no ſooner declined by George the England re- 


Firſt, as injurious to his alliance with France, 
than Philip transferred his reſentment to Eng- 
land, broke up the congreſs of Cambray, and ſent 
immediate orders to baron Ripperda, to conclude 
the terms of a final reconciliation with the Em- 
peror. 


Ripperda fourd an Lay compliance in the | 


Emperor, who had long been diflatisfied with 


George; both as king of England and elector of 


Hanover; as king, for his ſtrict alliance with 
France, and his refuſal to co-operate in exclud- 


ing Don Carlos from the ſucceſſion of Parma and 


Tuſcany; and as elector, for the acquiſition of 
Bremen and Verden, and for refuſing to pay the 
enormous fine demanded for the inveſtiture. 


jects the ſole 
mediation. 


The diſputes between Spain and the Emperor, 9 


which had ſo long embarraſſed and agitated Eu- 


* William Stanhope to the duke of Newcaſtle, Madrid, March 20, 
1725. Walpole and Harrington Papers. 


VOL. 1. E E rope, 


Vienna. 
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FPeriod III. rope, and which had been rather heightened than 
172019 1727- compoſed by the congreſs of Cambray, were ter- 


Alarms of 
England. 


minated in a few. conferences: the two ſove- 
reigns, in whoſe. quartels fuch a deluge of blood 
had been ſhed, and ſuch immenſe treaſures ex- 
pended, ſuddenly contracted an alliance for the 
mutual ſupport of each other's interefts, without 
the knowledge of thoſe very powers who had ſo 
long and ineffectually attempted to negotiate an 
accommodation between them. 

This alliance between the Emperor and Spain, 
concluded at Vienna, conſiſted of three ſeparate 


treaties. © By the firſt, ſigned on the 3oth of April, 
the two ſovereigns confirmed the articles of the 


quadruple alliance. Charles the Sixth renounced | 
his pretenſions to the crown of Spain; Philip ac- 
knowledged the Emperor's right to Naples and 
Sicily, the Milaneſe, and the Netherlands, and 
guarantied the pragmatic ſanction, or the ſucceſ- 
fion to the hereditary.dominions of the houſe of 


Avftria, in the female line. 


In conſequence , of this ſudden union, the 
new allies were ſuſpected of forming the moſt 
ambitious and dangerous projects. It was not 


credited that Philip the Fifth would ſo eaſily have 


renounced that juſt claim, which he could form 


-on the Netherlands, Naples, and Milan, ſhould 


the Emperor die without iſſue male, and have 


guarantied the whole Auſtrian ſucceſſion, in the 
female line, unleſs the Emperor, in return, had 
promiſed ſome ſecret articles in favour of the 


children of Philip, * Elizabeth Farneſe, who 


wholly 


— 
2 * - 
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wholly governed the counſels of Spain. Influ- Chapter 27. 
enced by theſe conſiderations, England and France 1725. 
were no leſs alarmed at the treaty of Vienna, than 
oftended at the infult offered ta them as medi- 
ating powers, in concluding that alliance with- 
out their interpoſition. "Theſe ſuſpicions were 
ſoon afterwards ſtrengthened by the indiſcreet and 
violent expreſſions of Ripperda; by intelligence 
from the Britiſh miniſters at Madrid and Paris, 
and from St. Saphorin, the Britiſh agent at Vienna; 
they were confirmed by the immediate demand 
of the reſtitution of Gibraltar, made by Spain, 
as the {ole and indiſpenſable condition of the con- 
tinuation of peace and commerce with England. 

It ſoon appeared that a ſecond and third treaty parther trea- 
had been ſigned on the firſt of May. The ſe- dies. 
cond was a treaty of commerce; and ſupported 

the eſtabliſhment of the Oſtend company, which 
the maritime powers conſidered as contrary to the 
. treaty of Weſtphalia, and as involving in its con- 
ſequences the diminution of their Indian trade. 
The third was a treaty of mutual defence; the 
two ſovereigns guarantied their reſpective territo- 
ries, and engaged to ſupport each other with all 
their force, ſhould either be attacked; the king 
of Spain to ſupply fifteen men of war, 15,000 in- 
fantry, and 5,000 horſe, or ſtipulated ſubſidies in- 
Read ; the Emperor to bring into the field 30, ooo 
foot and 10, ooo horſe. 
But beſides theſe conditions, reports of other Seeret u- 
articles were circulated and believed; that the“ 
* promiſed to give in marriage his daugh- 
E E 2 ters, 
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ters, the two arch ducheſſes, to Don Carlos and 


1720  1727- Don Philip, the two infants of Spain, and aſſiſt 


Audience of 


the Imperial . 


miniſter, 


in obtaining by force the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 


if good offices would not avail. In addition, it 


was ſtrongly rumoured, and many circumſtances 


induced the miniſters to believe, that arrange- 
ments were making to place the Pretender upon 


the throne. 

George the Fit received the notification of 
the treaty of Vienna, from Count Staremberg, the 
Imperial embaſſador, with an appearance of the 


moſt perfect indifference. In an audience, to 
which Staremberg was introduced by lord Townſ- 


hend, he began by obſerving, that on the pro- 


poſal of Ripperda, at Vienna, to commence a ſepa- 


rate treaty, the Emperor had replied, the congreſs 
of Cambray being eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of 
ſettling the diſputes between him and the king 


of Spain, under the mediation of Great Britain 


and France, he did not ſee the neceffity of alter- 
ing the train of the negotiation. But when Rip- 
perda inſiſted (on the part of Spain) that an at- 
tempt ſhould be made to compoſe their differences, 
the Emperor, refle&ing on the difficulties de- 
rived from the miſunderſtanding between Spain 
and France, and conſidering that Spain had re- 


jected the mediation of France, and the king 


of England had declined the ſole mediation, con- 


ceived, that for the promotion of the public tran- 


1 quillity, it was his duty to endeavour to form 


an àmicable compromiſe with the king of Spain. 


This attempt had been crow ned with ſucceſs, the 
3 treaty 
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treaty was at, length figned; he was com- Chapter 27. 
| 1725. 


manded to communicate a copy of it to the king, 


and Fonſeca, the Imperial miniſter at Paris, was 


alſo commiſſioned to lay another before the king 
of France. He obſerved, that the treaty was in 
all reſpects conformable to the quadruple alliance, 
and only regulated thoſe points which, remained 
to be adjuſted. He remarked, that as the Em- 
peror had bound himſelf, by the quadruple alli- 
ance, to guarantie the ſucceſſion to the crowns of 
England, France, and Spain, Philip had, in con- 
formity to the dictates of reaſon and juſtice, 
conſented to guarantie the pragmatic ſanction. 
His Imperial majeſty, he ſaid; truſted and hoped 


that the kings of Great Britain and France would 


alſo guarantie that order of ſucceſſion, by acced- - 


ing to the treaty; with this view, an article 
was inſerted for the admiſſion of thoſe powers, 
who, with the conſent of the contracting par- 
ties, ſhould accede within a year and the arti- 
cle was thus worded, becauſe it was. not thought 
proper to name Fraqce, on account of the miſ- 
underſtanding with Spain, He particularly ſpe- 
cified, that although the treaty with Spain was 
ſigned, yet the Emperor had ordered his pleni- 
potentiaries not to quit Cambray until the Spa- 
niſh miniſters had taken their departure. Rip- 
perda, he added, had informed the Emperor, that 
| ſome points * ſtill remained to be ſettled between 
| bels and England; and the king his maſter re- 


Alluding to Gibraltar, ; 


EE 2 | queſted 


— 
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Period III, queſted the Emperor to employ his mediation to 
1720 t0 7. that effect. To this requeſt the Emperor had re- 


plied, that if thoſe matters related to, and were 
the conſequence of the quadruple alliance, and 
if the king of England approved it, he would 


willingly offer his interpoſition, but otherwiſe, 


Reply of the 
King. 


he would not interfere. 
The king, after receiving the copy, congratu- 
lated the Emperor and king of Spain on their ; 


reconciliation. He then ſaid, that Spain finding 


it impoſſible to overcome the impartiality of the 


_ mediators, and to induce them to act in contra- 


diction to the quadruple alliance, had deputed 
Ripperda with a view to form a direct accommo- 
dation with the court of Vienna; that his miſ- 
ſion taking place before the quarrel aroſe between 
France and Spain, it was not to that event, but 
to the. equity and firmneſs of England and France, 
that the overtures from Spain were to be attn- 
buted ; that the hopes of ſupporting the public 
tranquillity, and maintaining the faith of treaties, 
had induced the mediating powers to exert them- 
ſelves in attempting to bring the congreſs of 
Cambray 'to a happy concluſion, by ſettling the 
objects in diſpute between the Emperor and Spain, 


which were in themſelves ſo little intereſting to 


the two crowns.” He did not take the leaft no- 
tice of the delicacy which the Emperor affected 
to ſnew in not being the firſt to recal his miniſters 
at Cambray, nor of the demalid for acceding to 
the treaty; and concluded by obſerving, that 


; in regped to the offer made by the Emperor, of 


inter poſing 


. 
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interpoſing his aſtance towards adjuſting any Chapter 27, 
differences between England and Spain, he did 73 
not recolle& that any other ſubſiſted, except ſuch 
as related to commerce, and in thoſe there was 
no occaſion for a mediation “. 15 
To the Spaniſh embaſlador, when be notified the Audience of 
treaty, the king expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the chr av ” 
peace, becauſe he was thereby delivered from 
2 difficult and burdenſome mediation; and he 
added, with a ſmile, “ I hope the reconciliation 
will prove as Gncere and durable as the parties 
expect . 7 
At the moment when the union of the Emperoz — of che 
and Spain threatened the ſouth of Europe with“ 
new diſturbances, the tranquillity of the north was 
in danger of being broken by the daring enter- 
prizes of Ruſſia, who ſeemed to employ, with great | 
effect, the new aſcendancy which ſhe had gained as 
an European power. When Peter the Great had 
been counteracted in his attempts againſt Den- 
mark, by the vigorous interpoſition of England, 
he turned his views to Sweden, at that time diſ- 
tracted with the troubles naturally derived from a 
diſputed ſucceſſion, declining under the weak ad- 
miniſtration of a ſovereign almoſt reduced to a 
cypher by-the new conſtitution, and enfeebled by 
factions, natural to a government founded on po- 
pular principles, and fomented by a turbulent ariſ; 
tocracy. But he was prevented from taking an 


* Lord Townſhend to 8. Saphorin, May 3-14, 172 5. N. 
apers. 
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Period III. active ſhare in the diſturbances of Sweden by the 
1720.10 ＋ Perſian war, which carried him from the Baltic to 


the Caſpian ſea. At the concluſion of the cam- 
paign, he again turned his thoughts to Denmark 
and Sweden. By gaining the ſenate, he concluded, 
in oppoſition to the king, a defenſive alliance with 
Sweden for twelve years. The aim of this alliance 
was levelled againſt Denmark; and a ſecret article 
_ ſtipulated, that the contracting powers ſhould em- 
ploy their good offices to obtain the reſtitution of 
Sleſwic to the duke of Holſtein, and if theſe did 
not ſucceed, ſhould have recourſe to other mea- 
fures. He alſo refuſed to liſten to the overtures 
of reconciliation with George the Firſt offered 
through the mediation of France and Sweden, un- 
leſs the king would bind himſelf to inſiſt on the 
reſtitution of Sleſwic, The treaty was ſcarcely 
figned, when Peter died; but his wife Catherine, 
| who was raiſed to the throne by the intrigues and 
influence of prince Menchikof, adopted all the 
views of her deceaſed huſband, promoted the cauſe 
of her ſon-in-law with ſtill greater warmth, and 
made vigorous exertions for the purpoſe of forcing 
Denmark to accede to her demands, Thus a new 
war ſeemed inevitable, and preparations were made 
on all ſides againſt an approaching rupture. 
Every attempt of France and England to 
reconcile theſe jarring intereſts, failed of ſucceſs. 
Catherine inſiſted on the reſtitution of Sleſwic, or 
an equivalent (which alluded to Bremen and 
Verden) as the indiſpenſable condition of her ac. 
commodation with Denmark. In vain the ſenate 
2 OR exhorted 
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exhorted her to try the way of negotiation, and Chapter 
earneſtly beſought her, „for the caſe and relief of 1755" 
her ſubjects, to countermand the chargeable equip- 
ments ſhe had been pleaſed to order in favour. of 
the duke's pretenſions on Sleſwic.“ In anſwer to 
thele exhortations, the Empreſs warmly replied, 
« Let not any one of you all, that would be rec- 
koned an honeſt ſubject, or hope to enjoy the leaſt 
ſhare of my favour, dare to offer me ſuch mean ſpi- 
rited advice. The duke of Holſtein, {tripped un- 
juſtly of his hereditary dominions, took ſanctuary 
in our country, and threw himſelf into the arms of 
my deceaſed lord for protection; he is ſince con- 
tracted to my daughter, and is himſelf as dear to 
me as my own child, I am bound by all the rules 
of honour, as well as the ties of blood, to ſee juſtice 
done to that unfortunate prince, in whoſe cauſe I 
would not ſcruple to forego the weakneſs of my 
ſex, and even to draw a ſword, or to put myſelf at 
the head of an army: I could content myſelf with 
cloaths to keep me warm, and with bread to eat; 
but I will have you know that my children ought 
to be, and ſhall de treated as the offspring of my 
dear lord, and your ſovereign deceaſed. Whoever 
of you will aid me in this, juſt cauſe of my ſon- in- 
law, ſhall be encouraged and rewarded; but who- 
ever dares oppoſe it, ſhall feel the utmoſt weight 
of my difpleaſure. If the kings of France and 
Great Britain are really diſpoſed to help the duke 
of Holſtein in recovering his right, this equipment 
will facilitate their operations, by intimidating the 
King of Denmark, and putting him to a conflant 
if expence. 


Period III. 
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expence. I know that prince will not be able to 


172019 1727+ reſt in his bed, nor to keep a ſingle {hip in his 


- Alarming re- 


ports. 


harbours unequipped, as long as he ſees-that the 
fleet and gallies of Ruſſia, with ' 50,000 men on 
board, can in a fortnight's time viſit him 1n the 
very port of Copenhagen. But let France and 
Britain refuſe their aſſiſtance to the duke, while I 
have Sweden and Pruſſia on my fide, I-hope he is 
in no danger of wanting ſubſiſtence. In ſhort, it 
is for my intereſt and glory, as well as your's, to con- 


vince the world, that I have power to ſee juſtice. 


done to my family, and am reſolved to make 
uſe of it: and I know no ſuch way of convincing 
them of this truth, as by letting them ſee the effects 
of it with their own eyes.“ 

At the concluſion of theſe words, ſhe gave orders 
in their preſence, to Menchikof and Apraxin, to 
have the fleet and troops in readineſs by the ** 
of May at their peril *. 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, Spain and 
the Emperor made overtures to Catherine, which 
were cordially received. Large ſums of money 


were remitted from Madrid to Peterſburgh, and 


plans of offenſive operation were concerted be- 


tween them. It was reported that the fleet and 
troops of Ruſſia were preparing to act, not only 
againſt Denmark, but to join Spain and the 


Emperor in favour of the Pretender. But none of 


theſe teanſactions had any effect in diſturbing: 


/ 


7 Stephen Poyntz to lord Townſhend, Stockholm, May 14, 1725. 
Walpole Papers,. 


| 


the 


— 
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of parliament. 


As the embarraſſed ſituation of foreign affairs, 88 
and the proſpect of an approaching rupture with parliament. 


the Emperor, Spain, and Ruſſia, might render it 
highly neceſſary to expend large ſums in ſecret 


{ſervice money; as there was no ſum appropriated - 


to ſuch emergencies, and as the revenues of the 
civil liſt, loaded as they were with a large debt, 
were incapable of affording a competent ſupply, 
the miniſter was again laid under the neceſſity of 
applying to parliament. | 

On the 8th of April, a meſſage from the king 
was delivered to the houſe, importing that he had 
been engaged in ſome extraordinary expences, 


which he was perſuaded his loyal commons would 


believe to have been employed, not only for the 


honour and dignity of the crown, but for the in- 


tereſt and proſperity of his people. The report 
of the treaſury ſtated the debt at £. 508,363. In 
the debate, it was afferted that ſince the civil liſt 
was ſettled, an expence of above /. go, ooo a year 
nad been incurred, which could not be foreſeen, 
and conſequently not provided for. Parliamentary 
relief having been given in a ſimilar cafe three years 
before, juſt and abundant matter was ſuggeſted for 
parliamentary debates and popular complaints. 
Pulteney was particularly urgent, and commenced 
on this occaſion his public oppoſition. & com- 
pliance with the meſſage however was carried by a 
large majority *. | 


For its being taken into conſideration by a committee of the whole 
houſe on the gth, 239 againſt 119 and for paſſing the bill on the 16h, 
by 211 againſt 99. Journals. 
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the public' tranquillity, or exciting the attention Chapter 25. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH: 


1725. 


Conclufion and Object of the Treaty of Hanower.—Ohjettions of Malt ole. 
 —Removed.—Obſervations on the ſecret Articles in the Treaty of 
Vienna. | b 


Peried Hl. Such was the ſituation of affairs in the north and 
22 177 = ſouth, when the king arrived at Hanover, on the 
Negotiations 25th of June. The whole political horizon was 
e thickly covered with clouds, which ſeemed to an- 
nounce a future tempeſt. To diſperſe theſe 
clouds, and to bring back ſerenity, ſeemed almoſt 
beyond the power of human prudence. 

Hanover, as the Hague in time of William, now 
became the great centre of intrigue and negotiation, 
and the cabinet of a Britiſh ſovereign in the heart 
of Germany, pacified or convulſed Europe. The 
great object of Townſhend's negotiations, was to 
add vigour to the co-operation of France, to gain 
Pruſſia, to detach Sweden from Ruſſia, and to form 
with France, and by her concurrence in the north, 
a counter treaty to that of Vienna, which might 
awe the Emperor and Spain, and prevent the princes 

and circles of the German empire, from acceding 
to an alliance, which ſolely regarded the houſe of 
Auſtria, and was wholly unconnected with the 
intereſts of Germany. All thefe points were ef- 
fected with conſummate addreſs. Horace Wal- 
pole obtained at Paris the concurrence of France, 
| 2 | however 
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however averſe to adopt vigorous meaſures; Chapter 28. 
Townſhend, in a conference at Herenhauſen, lured 1725. 
Frederick Willtam, by an offer of guarantying his Treg 

ſucceſſion to Berg and Juliers, and detached him 
from Ruſſia and Auſtria. Poyntz, aided by French 
and Engliſh money, ſupported the cauſe of the 
king of Sweden, depreſſed the Ruſſian party, and 
acquired a majority 1n the ſenate favourable to the 
Engliſh intereſt. | 32 | 
In the midſt of theſe auſpicious circumſtances, Treaty of Ha- 
a defenſive alliance between England, France, ander. 
Pruffia, was ſigned on the 3d of September at Ha- 
nover, from which 1t 1s uſually denominated the 
treaty of Hanover. By the third article, the con- 
tracting parties mutually ſtipulated to furniſh, 
in caſe of an attack, two months after requiſition, 
England and France reſpectively 8;000 foot and 
4,000 horſe, and Pruffia 3,000 foot and 2,000 horſe, 
or the value in ſhips or money. If theſe quotas 
were not ſufficient, they were to agree concerning 
farther ſuccours; and, in caſe of neceſſity; to aſſiſt 
the party attacked with all their forces. 
The treaty of Hanover, like moſt defenſive al- Its 6bjetts. 
liances, had two meanings. The oftenſible pur- 
port was to guaranty each other's dominions, and 
the treaties of Weſtphalia and Oliva. The real 
-purpott was to form a ſtrong alliance in oppoſition 
to the deſigns of the Emperor, Spain, and Ruſſia, 
and, under the general tenor of guarantying the 
privileges of commerce in particular, which the 
contracting parties actually enjoyed or ought to 
enjoy, as well in as out of Europe, to compel the 
Emperor 
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Period III. 


1720 to 1727. 


\ 


Approved by 


the cabinet. 


Townſhend's 
projects: 


Emperor to relinquiſh his favourite project of 
eſtabliſhing the Oſtend company, which was con- 
ſidered by England and Holland as contrary to the- 
articles of the treaty of Weſtphalia; and to coun- 
teract the attempts vchich the Emperor, Spain, and 
Ruſſia were accuſed of carrying on in favour of the 
Pretender. 

A copy of the treaty being immediately tranſ- 
mitted by lord Townſhend to the duke of New- 
caſtle, was firſt communicated confidentially to 


Sir Robert Walpole; and by his advice laid before 


a ſelect meeting of thoſe * members of the regency 


who were molt entruſted with the ſecrets of the 


cabinet. The reſult + of the conference was, an 


unanimous approbation of the contents, and a re- 
ſolution to ſupport the engagements contracted by 


this alliance. The lords juſtices in like manner 
gave their conſent; and immediate negotiations 


were ſet on foot to obtain the e e of the 


United Provinces, Sweden, and Denmark, and 


ſeveral of the German princes an fates, which 
was afterwards effected. 


The reſentment entertained at Hanover 2 


the Emperor, 1s ſufficiently proved by a viſionary 


ſcheme, which the ſanguine difpoſition of Townſ- 
hend had conceived for the conqueſt and partition 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and which he fully 


* The lord chancellor King, the earl of Berkley, firſt lord of the 


_ admiralty, and earl Godolphin, who was mentioned by the duke of 


Newcaſtle as the only perſon, in the abſence of the duke of Devonſhire, 


to whom it was thought proper to entruſt a matter of fo great ſecrecy 
and importance. 


+ Duke of Newcaſtle to lord Townſhend, September 47, 1725. 
Correſpondence. 


| 


enters 
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enters into and juſtifies, in a confidential letter“ Chapter 28. 
to Horace Walpole. He was moreover fo fully, 1725: 
aſſured of its ſucceſs, that at one time he propoſed 
to divide the conquered provinces between Eng- 
land, France, and Holland; and at another, to 
transfer them to the elector of Bavaria T. It is 
moſt probable that this wild ſcheme, the impracti- 
cability of which was proved by Horace Walpole 
in his reply r, was never communicated to Wal- 
pole; but if communicated, we may be convinced 
that it met with no encouragement from a miniſ- 
ter, whoſe great principle it was to avoid, as much 
as poſſible, all foreign entanglements, and not to 
enter into any war which was not connected with 
the ſecurity of England. 

Townſhend announced, with great triumph, — 
ſucceſs which attended his complicated negotia- * 4 
tions, by the concluſion of the treaty. of Hanover. 

In a diſpatch to Horace Walpole, dated September 

3, 1725, he obſerves, © I muſt now congratulate 

with you on our having ſo ſucceſsfully begun a 
work, which, if cultivated and improved as it may 
be, will check the ambitious views of the court of 

Vienna, and ſecure the tranquillity of Europe; 

and in order to obtain that great end, no time 

ought to be loſt to engage other powers to accede | | 
to this treaty.” | 


* 


* Lord Townſhend to Horace Walpole, Hanover, Avon 27, 1725, 
Walpole Papers, 


- + Lord Townſhend to W. Finch, I November 1725. Walpole 
apers. 


r September 4, 1725. Walpole Papers. ; 
It 


Period INT. 


Hanoverian 


influence : 
* 
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It las been uſually aſſerted, and echoed from 


to 172 
. 7- one publication to another, that during the reigns 
Imputation of of the two firſt ſovereigns of the houſe of Brunſwic, 


the helm of government was uniformly ſteered 
by the Hanoverian rudder, and the intereſts of 
Great Britain Ai ſacrificed to the intereſts 
of the king's dominions in Germany: But no 
tranſaction has been more vehemently arraigried as 
a dereliction of national honour, than this treaty, 
upon Which lord Cheſterfield has ſaid *; © that Ha- 
nover' rode triumphant on the ſhoulders of Eng- 
land; and lord Chatham, in his energetic lan- 
guage; obſcrved; © it is a treaty, the tendency 


of which is difcovered in the name; a treaty 


by which we diſunited ourſelves from Auſtria, de- 
ftroyed that building which we now may perhaps 
endeavour without ſucceſs to raiſe again, and 
weakened the only power which it was our intereſt 
to ſtrengthen.” Tt may, perhaps, ſeem preſump- 
tuous to affirm, in oppoſition to theſe reſpt&able 
opinions; that there was no event ſince the acceſ- 
fion of the houſe of Brunſwic, in which the intereſts 
of Hanover were more ſacrificed to thoſe of Eng- 
land, than in this very treaty, which then raiſed 


ſuch an outcry againſt the Walpole adminiſtration, 


and which full affords a theme for FTA ob- 


loquy. 


In the firſt place it may be obſerved; that if in 
this treaty the intereſts of England were wholly 
ſacrificed to thoſe of Hanover, evident proofs of 


* Further Vindication of the caſe of de Hanover Treaty. | 
that 
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that fac would be traced from the conduct of the _ . 


king and his German miniſters. We ſhould find 
them uniformly promoting that alliance, uniformly 
concurring in vigorous meaſures againſt the houſe 


of Auſtria; but the contrary is the fact. The king Refuted. 


himſelf oppoſed the Hanover treaty, and objected 
to all vigorous proceedings againſt the Emperor, 
from a dread of being put under the ban of 
the empire *, and from a tender concern for his 
electorate, which was threatened with an imme 
diate invaſion. Nor was he induced to ſanction 
the meaſures of the Britiſh cabinet, until he was 
perſuaded that, even ſhould a rupture with the 
Emperor enſue, his German dominions would not 
be expoſed to an attack, becauſe it would only be 
a naval war, and hoſtilities would be principally 
confined to the Weſt Indies ; and that in all 
events, ſupported by the united arms of France 
and England, he n have no cauſe of appre- 
henſion }. 

The unt was highly diſpleaſing to the German 
miniſters, who, alarmed at the repeated menaces of, . 
the Imperial court, loudly exclaimed, that the king 
was expoſing his Hanoverian dominions to the 
vengeance of the head of the empire, for the ſake 
only of a few branches of the Engliſh trade. They 
accordingly renewed their efforts againſt Townſ- 

hend and ine leagued with + mma and 


No 8 8 Correſpondence, period III. 
F Palm ts the Emperor, December 17th, 1726. 


t Townſhend's Diſpatches to Horace Walpole, November 172 55 
and Auguſt 1726, 


— 5 | caballed 
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Period III. caballed with thoſe foreign powers who were in- 
1720t91727- imical to the Engliſh cabinet. 
39 


We now find the Emperor, with whom the Ha- 
noverians are ſaid to have been conſtantly at va- 


riance during the whole reign of George the Firſt, 
_ >» courting that very party; we ſee his confidential 
| miniſters expreſſing hopes of their aſſiſtance to 


rounteraft the hoſtile intentions of the Eugliſi cabi- 


net; lamenting, in moſt pathetic terms, the over- 


throw of that influence, which 1s held forth as un- 
favourable to the Imperial intereſt, and caballing 
with Bothmar, and Fabricius the king's chamber- 
lain; we trace the empreſs of Germany correſpond- 
ing with the ducheſs of Kendal, for the purpoſe of 
infuſing pacific ſentiments into the king. 

Another motive, which had certainly no connec- 
tion with Hanoverian politics, and was ſolely de- 
rived from a due confideration of England alone, is 
thus detailed in the report of the treaty of Vienna: 
« The Emperor has long been deſirous to have a 
naval force, and though his endeavours in Italy 
have hitherto proved fruitleſs, becauſe nothing can 
produce navigation but trade, yet ſhould the 
Oftend company go on with ſucceſs, by the natural 
courſe of things, the Emperor will in time have a 
naval force on- the coaſt of Flanders, which may 
prove much more inconvenient to us hereafter, 
than a flect in the Mediterranean or Adriatic ſeas; 
and there are many reaſons why we ſhould be ex- 
tremely jealous of the increaſe of ſhipping in the 
hands of a popiſh prince. The command of the 
ſcas has frequently paſt from one nation to ano- 


8 4 ther; 


» 
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ther; and though Great Britain has continued Chapter 28. 
longer in poſſeſſion of the ſuperiority than perhaps 1725. 
any other nation ever did, yet all human affairs are 
ſubject to great viciſſitudes. We have ſeen one 
conſiderable maritime power eſtabhſhed in the 
north in our memory; Spain likewiſe was in a fair 
way to make a figure at fea not long ago, and per- 
haps may do ſo ſtill; but the proteſtant intereſt at 
ſea is declining. The Dane and the Swede are no 
longer conſiderable in the Baltic, and there is 
reaſon to apprehend, that the Dutch naval force is 
not at preſent upon a very good foot *.” | 

Thus then, I have endeavoured to ſhew that this Treaty of 

treaty was not directed by the intereſts of Hanover, — 
but diametrically eppofed them; that it was wholly | 
an Engliſh treaty in every thing, but the name; 
and that the motive which gave riſe to it, was* the 
protection and preſervation of Britiſh commerce, 
Britiſh poſſeſſions, and Britiſh government. Its 
determinate objects were, the preſervation of Gi- 
braltar, the abolition of the Oſtend company, and, 
if credit may be given to the ſuppoſed ſecret ar- 
ticles in the treaty of Vienna, the fruſtration of the 
plan for reſtoring the Pretender. 

In thus attempting to explain the motives Walpole's 
which led to the formation of the treaty of. Hano- estions. 
ver, J am not juftifying Sir Robert Walpole, for he a 
never entirely approved that alliance; he always 
thought that the king and Townſhend were too 
much alarmed with exuggerated r rumours and ap- 
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* Rep concerning the Treaty of Vienna. Orford Papers. | 
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Period III. 
milder meaſures might have been purſued with 
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prehenſions of diſtant evils; he was of opinion, that 


greater probability of ſucceſs. He ſtrongly ob- 
jected to one part of their proceedings; that while 
they were anxious to gain allies on the ſide of Ger- 
many, they neglected to ſecure Portugal, the ad- 
vantages of whoſe friendſhip, in caſe of a rupture 
with Spain, were incalculably great; and he did not 
heſitate to deliver his opinion, however contrary to 
the ſentiments of the king, and his brother-in-law, 


with that frankneſs to which he was always accuſ- 


tomed. He remonſtrated, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
againſt the large ſums of money required for gain- 
ing Sweden; and when lord Townſhend, in the, 
name of the king, demanded C. 100,000 for that 
purpoſe, he ventured to declare that it was ſo large 


a demand, as could not be legally ſupplied by any 


other method than from the civil lift; that C. 50,000 


was as much as that could furniſh, without the 
i greateſt difficulties, and truſted that no more would 


be drawn for. He thought Townſhend too pre- 
cipitate in concluding the treaty; hinted his doubts 


whether the empreſs of Ruſſia had any ſerious in- 


tention to invade England, and ſtrongly oppoſed 
the ſearching or laying an embargo on the Ruſſian 
ſhips, which Townſhend ſuſpected were employed 


in conveying arms and ammunition to the diſaf- 
fected in Scotland or Ireland. 


* 


Hle was alſo diflatisfied with lord Townſhend 
for having concealed the negotiation which termi- 
nated in the treaty of Hanover, until it was entirely 
concluded. He doubted the ſincerity of France, 


and 
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and ſuſpected (what really happened) that ſhe Chapter 28. 
would evade paying her ſhare of the ſubſidies, and 725: 
that therefore the principal burthen of the expence 
would fall on England. He was averſe to enter 
upon meaſures which might tend to diminiſh the 
force of the houſe of Auſtria, whom he had always 
conſidered as the natural ally of England, and the 
bulwark againſt the ambitious deſigns of France, 
whenever an union with Spain ſhould be re-eſta- 
bliſhed, and the French finances be recovered from 
the exhauſted ſtate to which they had been re- 
duced by the war of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and 
the fatal effects of the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme. | 
He declared, in the moſt poſitive terms, that if 
a war was to be. undertaken, which he moſt heartily 
deprecated, it was abſolutely neceflary to conyince 
the nation, that an invaſion by a foreign power, or 
an evident defign of an invaſion, the ſupport of the 
Pretender, and the cauſe of the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
fon, were the principal motives that compelled the 
king to part with that peace and tranquillity which 
kad been attended with ſuch laſting and happy 
effects. But from the moment that there appeared Motives for 
to him any-danger of an invaſion in favour of the . it 
Pretender, however remote and diſtant, he caught | 
the alarm. He became not leſs anxious than his 
brother miniſter to adopt meaſures of defence, and 
to prepare for hoſtilities; yet he continued fo true 
to his ſyſtem, that, during the complicated nego- 
tiations which followed the treaty of Hanover, he 
inveighed againſt precipitate meaſures, and inya- 
Tiably recommended caution and forbearance. He 
FF 3 | Was, 
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Period III. was, in fact, ſo very anxious to prevent a rupture 
oo 730 tn _w_ with the Emperor, that he availed himſelf of the 


Secret articles 
of the 3 of 


Vienna dil 
culled, 


LY 


pacific ſentiments of the ducheſs of Kendal *, to 
counteract, by her influence over the king, the 
more violent and hoftile reſolutions of Town 
hend, who ſupported the neceſſity of vigorous 
meaſures. 

It was obſerved by the late earl of Hadwicke +, 
that the merits of the treaty of Hanover entirely 
reſt on the ſtill undetermined points, whether the 


courts of Vienna and Madrid intended only to 


compoſe. their own quarrels, or alſo to take Gi- 
braltar, and to impoſe the Pretender on England, 
As theſe yet undecided points ſtill exerciſe the 
ſagacity, and give full ſcope to the conjectures 
of native and foreign hiſtorians, I ſhall here ob- 
ſerve, that the papers and documents ſubmitted 


to my inſpection, fully diſplay the facts which 


prove the reality of the ſecret articles, and which 
produced the public declarations of the king and 
miniſters in parliament, that the Emperor and 


king of Spain propoſed to attempt the recovery 
of Gibraltar, and the reſtoration of the Pretender. 


From & candid review and compariſon of theſe 
accounts, we may draw this inference, that the 


king of Spain, urged by reſentment, ambition, 
and intereſt, was ſerious in his reſolution to ex- 
tort the ceſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca, at all 
events; was prepared to employ his whole force 
"rink . to reſtore the Pretender; «ng 


R | * 
1 REA. ** dence, _ 


3 Hardwicke Papers, 2 . 
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that he fully depended on the co-operation of the 
Emperor, to whom he ſent, in fourteen months, 
1,340,000 piſtoles; and would have | remitted 
more, had the galleons arrived. To theſe facts, 
may be added the frequent conferences of Or- 
mond and Liria, ſon of the duke of Berwick, 
with the Spaniſh, Imperial, and Ruſſian miniſters ; 


A 
— Id 


the plan of an invaſion by Liria; the aſſembling 
of troops on the coaſt of Gallicia; the engage - 


ment of officers for the Pretender's ſervice ; the 
redemption of the ſtands of arms which the Pre- 
tender had pawned at Cadiz; the diſtinguiſhed 
reception of the duke of Wharton, as agent of 
the Pretender, with the enſigns of the garter, by 
him recently conferred ; and his miſſion to Vienna 


for the purpoſe of concerting a plan of operation. 


At this criſis, the Britiſh embaſſador was treated 
with ſlight and indignity ; he was, to uſe his own 


expreſſion, avoided by the grandees like a peſti- 


lence. The Jacobite air, The king ſhall enjoy 
his own again,” was inſultingly played at court, 
and the duke of Lira did not ſcruple to declare, 
that he hoped it would ſoon be a crime in Spain 
to mention George the Firſt as king of Eng- 
land “. i Wie | | 
But a diſtinction has been made between the 
king of Spain and the Emperor, on whoſe behalf it 
has been aſſerted, that ſome reports were afterwards 
found to have been exaggerated, and ſome im- 
puted projects never intended to be carried into 


* Mr. Stanhope's di from Spain, 1225. Harrington and 


Walpole Papers. See Cofreſpondence, Article Ripperda. 
* F F 4 | execution. 
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eos lil. execution. The Emperor himſelf poſitively denied 
17200 1727. that he had ever entertained ſerious deſigns of 


aſſiſting the Pretender, and declared that he had 
only lured the queen of Spain with the hopes of 
giving his daughters in marriage to her two ſons, 
which he never meant to realize. Yet at the time 
there were ſtrong reaſons to believe that he encou- 
raged the Pretender and his agents. | 
Ihe Emperor's great object was to eſtabliſh the 
Oſtend company, and to obtain the guaranty of 
the pragmatic ſanction, which England and France 
declined, and with that view, to force George the 
Firſt to a compliance, by affecting to co-operate 
with Spain in favour of the Pretender, and by 
threatening an invaſion of the electorate of Han- 
over. Yet there were ſufficient appearances to 
Juſtify the apprehenſions of the king, and to in- 
duce him to believe that the Emperor was ſincere 
in his deſigns of joining Spain with all his forces, 
and that he would only be deterred by à counter- 
alliance. Ripperda ſaid publicly, that by this 
cloſe union of Spain and Auſtria, the two ſove- 
reigns would avenge the inſults they had received; 
and the partiſans of the Emperor boaſted, that as 
he was no longer alarmed for Italy, there was no 
power in the empire who could venture to oppoſe 
the dictates of their maſter in matters of religion 
or otherwiſe . The Auſtrian miniſter publicly 
- boaſted, that the Emperor would give laws to 
Europe; that he would now poſſeſs the ſole and 


» St. Saphorin to lord Townſhend; Vienna, 11th May 2725. 
; fees © 
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entire direction of the court of Spain, and that in Chapter 28. 
future the king muſt be obliged to him for the 2725: 
continuance of the harmony between England and 
Spain, and for the ſecurity of the commercial ad- 
vantages ſtipulated with that crown *. Count 
Sinzendorf alſo ſaid to Petkum, Let the king 
take care of himſelf, for we know that the people 
of England are beginning to be tired of him,” 
The Emperor was weak enough to make an un- 
conſtitutional diſtinction between the king and 
| parliament, and boaſted to count Oropoſſa, that by 
offering to the parliament the excluſive commerce 
to Spain and the Indies, he ſhould not only ob- 
tain the reſtitution of Gibraltar, but ſeduce Eng- 
land from France. My miniſters,” he added, 
« are unanimous; I am defirous to fayour the 
people and commerce of England ; but Gibraltar 
and Minorca muſt firſt be reſtored +,” As the 
Emperor was at this time known to govern 
the councils of the court of Madrid, and the 
ſtricteſt union appeared to be maintained between 
them, it was not poſſible for miniſters to diſtinguiſh 
between his profeſſions and intentions; nor does a 
fubſequent ayowal of duphcity on his part, in- . 
culpate thoſe who, acting under the impulſe of 
opinions ſo well founded, formed that treaty which 
deterred :the king of Spain and his allies from 
exerting themſelves in the execution of thoſe pro- 
jects, which, if once accompanied with ſucceſs, 
might have been e to an extent not origi-- 


Duke of Newcaſtle to Mr. Stanhope, May 4th, 1925, O. 8. 
+ St. Saphorin to lord Townſhend, Vienna, May 3oth, 1725. 


nally 
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Period III. nally intended by the Emperor. Such were the 
1720to 1727. grounds of alarm which induced Walpole, though 
ne approve the proceedings in all reſpects, yet 


The king's 
dangerous 
paſſage to 
Eng land. 


to juſtify and to fupport the treaty in parlia- 
ment. e Woh | | 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH: 


1725—1 727. 


The King's dangerous Paſſage to England —The Treaty of Hanover ap- 
proved by Parliament, and vigorous Meaſures adopted. Public Indig- 
nation againſi the Emperor.—Walpole's pacific Views.—Prehlimmaries 
agreed to by the Emperor and Spain,—The King departs for Han- 
over. / 


Fk preſence of the king being now neceſſary 
in England, for the purpoſe of laying the treaty 
before parliament, he quitted Hanover on the 29th 
of December, after a ſhort ſtay in Holland, em- 
barked at Helvoetſluys, on the iſt of January, 
O. S. at one in the afternoon; and after a violent 
ſtorm, which continued three days, during which 


he was expoſed to imminent danger, he landed on 
the 3d at Rye. To the king's eſcape, the author 


of the Night Thoughts alludes in his ſeventh Sa- 


tire, which concludes with a high eulogium on 
Sir Robert Walpole. _ us | 


While ſea and air, great Brunſwick! ſhook our ſtate, 
And ſported with our king's and kingdom's fate, 
Depriv'd of what ſhe lov'd, and preſs'd by fear 
Of ever loſing what ſhe held moſt dear; 
How did Britannia, like Achilles weep, © 
And tell her ſorrows to the kindred deep! 


Hang 


great addreſs, and well calculated to produce an 1725. 
impreſſive effect. It ſtated, that the diſtreſſed Speech from. 
condition of the proteſtants abroad, the engage- 
ments contracted by certain powers, which ſeemed 
to lay the foundation of new, diſturbances in Eu- 
rope, and to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs of 
their moſt advantageous trade, had obliged the 
king to conclude a defenſive alliance with France 
and Pruſſia, and to invite the States General and 
other powers to accede, with a view to ſecure their 
rights and privileges, and preſerve the peace and 
balance of Europe. It adverted to the machina- 
tions of the diſaffected party in favour of the Pre- 
tender; and after urging the neceſſity of placing 
the kingdom in a poſture of defence, concluded 
in the true ſpirit of the ee and pacific 
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Hang o' er the floods, and, in devotion warm, Chapter 29. 1 


Strive, for thee, with the ſurge, and fight the ſtorm! 1725 to 1727 

What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm! — 
Our Palinurus ſlept not at the helm. 

Ilis eyes ne'er cloſed, long ſince enured to wake, 

And outwatch every ſtar for Brunſwick's ſake: 

By thwarting paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 

He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaſt. 

But now, what joys that gloom of heart diſpel, 

No powers of language—but his n can tell; 

His own, which zature and the graces form, 

At will to raiſe or huſh the civil ſtorm, 


The ſpeech from the throne was penned with january 20th 


the throne. 


8 


— 


— — —.. 


ſyſtem adopted by the miniſter. When the NE 


world ſhall fee, that you will not ſuffer the Britiſh 
crown and nation to be menaced and inſulted, 


thoſe, who moſt envy the preſent happineſs and 


I tranquillity 
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Period III. tranquillity of this kingdom, and are endeavouring 


Pulteney in 


January 28th. 


Fehruary 2 


33 10 1727 to make us ſubſervient to their ambition, will con- 


ſider their own intereſt and circumſtances, before 
they make any attempt upon ſo brave a people, 
ſtrengthened and ſupported by prudent and power- 
ful alliances; and, though deſirous to preſerve the 
peace, able and ready to defend themſelves againſt 
the efforts of all aggreſſors. Such reſolutions, and 
ſuch meaſures, timely taken, I am ſatisfied are the 
moſt effectual means of preventing a war, and 
continuing to us the bleſſings of peace and proſ- 

r 

Addreſſes, in confornnity with the ſpeech, were 
preſented by both houſes, to ſupport the king 
againſt all attempts to diſturb the public repoſe ; 
And the commons immediately proceeded to con- 
ſider of a ſupply. On the propoſal for continuing 
the ſame number of men as were maintained in the 
laſt year, a motion of Shippen, to reduce the 4,000 
men, was negatived without a diviſion, and the ori- 
ginal queſtion carried. Another being made by 
Pulteney for a committee to ſtate the public debts, 
from 1714 to 1725, Walpole objected to it as 
unſeaſonable and prepoſterous, and calculated to 
give a dangerous. wound to public credit, when 
the monied men were too much alarmed with the 


appearances of an approaching war ; he urged, that 


in the preſent poſture of affairs, the commons could 
not better expreſs their love to their country, than 
by fulfilling their promiſes, and raiſing the neceſ- 


* Journals, Chandler, Tindl. 
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fary ſupplies, for the purpoſe of enabling the king Chapter 29. 
to make good his late engagements, diſappointing 725 1727 


the hopes of the diſaffected, and reſenting any in- 
ſults which might be offered to his crown and dig- 
nity. Barnard, member for London, having con- 
firmed the ſtatement of the miniſter, and obſerved 
that ſtocks had already fallen 12 or 14 per cent.; 
his remarks made a deep impreſſion on the houſe; 
and the motion was negatived by 262 againſt 89. 


The treaty of Hanover was preſented to the 3 
houſe of commons by Sir Robert Walpole, but he approved. 
did not take any active part on that occaſion; Feb. "I 
The buſineſs of the day was principally fupported cbs 


by his brother Horace Walpole, who opened the 
debate with a very able ſpeech, in which he gave 
a detail of the ſtate of affairs in Europe, from the 
peace of Utrecht to that time; dwelt on the 
dangerous conſequences which might reſult from 
the union of Spain and the Emperor, and endea- 
voured to prove the neceflity of the treaty formed 
at Hanover, between England, France, and Pruſſia, 
as the only method of counteracting the ambitious 
deſigns of thoſe two ſovereigns, preſerving the 
tranquillity of Europe, reſtoring the balance of 
power, and ſecuring the trade and commerce of 
England. 

- The oppoſition, with great art, e the 
treaty, as being made ſolely with a view to Han- 


over, and as likely to engage the nation in a war 


for the defence of the king's dominions in Ger- 
many, contrary to the article in the act for limit- 
ing the crown in the Proteſtant line, which being 


the 
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Period III. the baſis of the act of ſettlement, was become part 
ous _ of the conſtitution, and therefore ought to be held 


ſacred and inviolable. The objection was well 
anſwered by Henry Pelham, That the true mean- 
ing and intent of that limitation, was not wholly 
and for ever to deprive his majeſty's foreign do- 
minions of any aſſiſtance from this nation; for if 
ſo, the king in that reſpe& would be in a worſe 
condition upon his acceſſion to the Britiſh throne, 
than he was before; but only to reſtrain the ſo- 
vereign for the future, from engaging the nation, 
at his pleaſure, in a war for the defence of any do- 
minions not belonging to the crown of England, 
without the conſent of parliament, to whom the 
legiſlature wiſely left to judge and determine, 
whether ſuch a war was juſt and neceſſary or no ? 
That for his own part he was fully of opinion, that 
if in the preſent juncture, his foreign dominions 
ſhould be attacked or inſulted, this nation ought 
to ſupport the king againſt all his enemies *. 
Ik) be only ſhare Walpole took in this debate, was 
in reply to Pulteney, who ſuggeſted that the back- 
wardnefs of the Emperor in granting the inveſtiture 
of Bremen and Verden, might have been one motive 
for the late meaſures; he obſerved, © that the 
king might long ago have received the inveſtiture, 
if he would have conſented to pay the exorbitant 
fees demanded on that occaſion.” An addreſs, 
moved by Pelham, was carried in the affirmative, 
by 285 againſt 107; and the ſame triumphant ma- 


Chandler, vol. 6, p. 362. 


jority 
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jority voted an extraordinary ſupply, an increaſe of Chapter 29. 
ſeamen, and teſtified their hearty concurrence to 1725 to 1727. 
ſupport government in the moſt vigorous mea- — 
ſures. 

This ſeſſion, in which ſcarcely any oppoſition Prorogation of 


# 


was made to the meaſures of government, was 
cloſed on the 24th of May by prorogation; when 
the king, after returning his hearty thanks for their 
attention and zcal, and extolling their ſpirit and 
reſolution, concluded, © The conſtant employment 
of my thoughts, and the moſt earneſt wiſhes of my 
heart, tend wholly tothe ſecuring to my ſubjects their 
juſt rights and advantages, and to the preſerving to 
them and to all Europe, the enjoyment of a ſafe 
and honourable peace: and I muſt not conclude 
without giving you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that 


the particular confidence you have placed in me,. 


ſhall be made uſe of in ſuch a manner only, as may 
moſt effectually conduce to the attaining thoſe good 
and great purpoſes *.” 


In conſequence of this effuſion of parliamentary Vigorous pre- 


Parliament. 


zeal, the molt active preparations for commencing Paraonse. 


or preventing hoſtilities were made, in concert with 
France. The firſt efforts were directed to the 
North, as to the point which appeared moſt dan- 
gerous and alarming. For it required no great pe- 
netration to foreſee, that if Ruſſia could either 
bribe or awe Sweden into compliance, Denmark 
would not be able to reſiſt the combination of theſe 
two powers. A Ruſſian ſquadron riding in the 


„Journals. Chandler, Tindal. 
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Period III. port of Gothebourg, in conjunction with the Swe- 
1720 to 1725. diſn fleet, would keep Great Britain in continual 


alarms, by threatening her with an immediate in- 
vaſion, and be ready to co-operate with the Empe- 
ror and Spain. The golden ſhowers poured into 
Sweden from France and England, overcame the 
Holſtein and Ruſſian party, and Sweden prepared, 
on the firſt appearance of the Engliſh ſquadron, to 
renounce the alliance with Ruſſia, and to receive 
the Hanoverian allies with open arms. The ſqua- 
dron ſent to the Baltic under the command of Sir 
Charles Wager, effected the purpoſes for which it 
was equipped: it inſpired Denmark with confi- 
dence; enabled Sweden to recede from its alliance 
with Ruſſia, and toaccede to the treaty of Hanover; 
it compelled the empreſs Catherine to renounce 
her hoſtile attempts in favour of the duke of Hol- 
ſtein ; and though ſhe afterwards concluded a for- 
mal alliance with the Emperor, yet it was not at- 
tended with any material effects. Threatened with 
an attack from the united arms of France, Eng- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, who had 
acceded to the treaty of Hanover, and finding 
herſelf not likely to receive any effectual aſſiſtance 
from her ally the Emperor, who, though he had ſe- 
duced Pruùſſia from the Hanoverallies, had been foiled 
in his attempts to gain the princes and circles of 
the empire; her impotent reſentment ſubſided at 
the near approach of danger, and her fleet quietly 
remained in her ports, without venturing to oppoſe 
the Britiſh, {quadron. 7 


Theſe 
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Theſe vigorous meaſures in the North, which Chapter 29. 
detached Sweden from Ruſſia, and prevented all 17259 1727- 
concert between the Emperor and Catherine, ef- Re” 
fected the moſt difficult part of the buſineſs, and 
were a prelude to the ſucceſsful iſſue of the exer- 
tions againſt Spain and the Emperor. The 
haughty and reſtleſs ambition of Spain had rouſed 
the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation, but ſtrong preju- 
dices in fayour of the houſe of Auſtria prevailed in 
England. The Emperor had many partifans, and 
even Walpole was inclined not to puſh matters 
vigorouſly againſt him, but the imprudence of 
the Emperor deſtroyed theſe favourable impreſ- 
ſions. 

This year gave birth to two events of great im- Fall of Rip- 
portance, which occurred nearly at the ſame period, P'® 
the fall of Ripperda, and the diſgrace of the duke | 
of Bourbon. The fall of Ripperda, of which a full | 
account is given in a ſubſequent chapter, was un- 
favourable to the intereſts of England. On his 
diſgrace, he took refuge in the houſe of the Britiſh 
embaſſador, where he was arreſted by command of 
the king of Spain. Stanhope complained of the 
violation of the law of nations, and was warmly 
ſupported by the foreign miniſters. The Spaniſh 
cabinet tendered excuſes; memorials and counter 
memorials paſſed between the two courts; the miſ- 
underſtanding was increaſed, and Philip made vaſt 
preparations by ſea and land, which were ny 

deſigned for the ſiege of Gibraltar“. 
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Dt ſgrace of the 


Duke of Bour- 
bon. . 
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The diſgrace of the duke of Bourbon was re- 
ceived at the courts of Madrid and Vienna with 
the higheſt tranſports of joy, as a ſure prelude to 
the ſeparation of France from England, and recon- 
ciliation with Spain. The elevation of Fleury was 
hailed by the Jacobites as the beginning of a new 
æra, and the certain forerunner of a ſucceſsful at- 
tempt to place the Pretender on the throne, by 
the united arms of France, Spain, and Auſtria. 
But the addreſs of Horace Walpole, who had ſe- 
cured his confidence, prevailed on the new miniſter 
to maintain the union, and to ratify the engage- 
ments ſpecified in the treaty of Hanover. While 
the oppoſition in England induſtriouſly circulated 
reports, that the cabinet was duped by Fleury, the 
French party hoſtile to his meaſures, and the queen 
of Spain, declared that Fleury was a coward, 
and wholly governed by that karen: Horace 
Walpole*. _ 
Ihe parliament aſſembled the 17th of {SAGA 
1727, and the king in his ſpeech from the throne 
obſerved, that he had received information from 
different parts, on which he could entirely depend, 


that the placing the Pretender upon the throne of 


this kingdom was one of the articles of the ſecret 
engagements; and if time ſhould evince, that the 
giving up the trade of this nation to one power, 
and Gibraltar and Port Mahon to another, is made 
the price and reward of impoſing upon this king- 
dom a Popiſh Pretender, what indignation muſt, 


* -Horace Walpale's A pology. Walpole Papers. 


this 
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this raiſe in the breaſt of every proteſtant Briton * ! Chapter 29. 
This whole ſpeech is ſingularly full and explicit, 77 So 
and in length exceeds all others, which, ſince the | 
revolution, had been delivered from the throne. 
The concluſion peculiarly animated and impreſſiv 82 
«* If preſerving a due balance of power in Europe; 
if defending the poſſeſſions of the. crown of Great 
Britain, of infinite advantage and ſecurity to our 
trade and commerce; if ſupporting that trade and 
commerce againſt dangerous and unlawful en- 
croachments; and if the preſent eſtabliſhment, the 
religion, liberties, and properties of a proteſtant 
people, are any longer conſiderations worthy of 
the care and attention of a Britiſh parliament; I 
need ſay no more to incite my loyal and faithful 
houſes of parliament, to exert themſelves in the 
defence of all that is dear and valuable to them.“ 

The zeal and indignation raiſed by this ſpeech Zeal of parlia- 
was ſo great, that the addreſs of thanks was carried 
by a majority of 251 againſt 8r; and the commons 
proved, that the warm terms in which they con- 
veyed their approbation of the meaſures which had 
been purſued, were not confined to mere form. 
Twenty thouſand ſeamen were unammouſly voted; 
the army was augmented to 26,000 men, and the 
ſupplies demanded for the ſervice of the current 
year, were voted without the leaft oppoſition. The fallacies of 
public indignation, excited by the peremptory de- e "RO 
mand of the reſtitution of Gibraltar, and the ſecret 
articles in the treaty of Vienna, which, according 
to >the poſitive declarations of the Ling and his mi- 


* Tingal, vol. 19. p. . 3 
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Period III. niſters, related to the Pretender, was ſtill farther iir 
170 to 1725. creaſed by the imprudent conduct of Palm, the 
 —— Imperial miniſter at London. Caballing with the 
. Hanoverian miniſters, and confiding in the counſels 


of oppoſition, he adviſed the Emperor, in a letter 
which fell into the hands of the miniſters, to make 
a public declaration, that the aſſertions contained 
in the ſpeech were falſe *. 


— of Guided by this ae advice, the Emperor, 


the Emperor. 


who was wholly unacquainted with the principles 


of the Engliſh conftitution, ordered Palm to pre- 


ſent a memorial to the king. In this memorial, 
the Imperial miniſter, after reflefting on the ſpeech, 


and after denying, in his maſter's name, in the 


moſt ſolemn manner, the exiſtence of any ſecret 
articles, concluded in theſe words: © Which things 
being thus, the injury offered to truth, the honour 
and dignity of his ſacred Imperial and Catholic 
majeſty require, that they ſhould be expoſed to 
your majeſty, to the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
and to the whole world : and his ſacred Imperial 
majeſty demands that reparation which is due to 


him by all manner of right, for the great infuries 
which have been done him by theſe many im- 


putations .“ 

This memorial was printed and circulated, and 
was accompanied with a letter from the Imperial 
chancellor, count Zinzendorff, enjoining Palm to 
publiſh it, that the whole nation might be acquainted 
with it J. The intemperate language uſed in 
theſe papers; and the indiſcretion of diſtinguiſhing 
between the king and his ſubjects, and of appealing 

© Correſpondence. + Tiadal, vol, 19. p. 576. f Hiſt, Regiſter. 
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from the throne to the nation, excited the juſt re- Chapter 29. 
ſentment of parliament. The memorial being 2725 % 1727. 
ſubmitted to the houſe of commons, not only thoſe 
who ſupported government, but even Pulteney, Dnanimovs 
Sir William Wyndham, Shippen, and the leading "hn cl 
members in oppoſition, agreed in expreſſing the March 3th: 
higheſt indignation at this affront offered to the 
crown, and ſtrongly reprobated the audacity, of the 
Imperial miniſter. The whole houſe unanimouſly 
adopted the addreſs drawn up by Walpole, © To 
expreſs the higheſt reſentment at the affront and 
indignity offered to his moſt ſacred majeſty, by the 
memorial delivered by Monfieur de Palm, the Em- 
peror's reſident, and at his inſolence in printingand 
diſperſing the ſame throughout the kingdom; to 
declare their utmoſt abhorrence of this audacious 
manner of appealing to the people againſt his ma- 
jeſty; and their deteſtation of the preſumptuous 
and vain attempt of endeavouring to inſtil into the 
minds of any of his majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the 
leaſt diſtruſt or diffidence in his moſt ſacred royal 
word; to return his majeſty the thanks of this 
houſe, for his care and vigilance, in diſcovering the 
ſecret and pernicious deſigns of his enemies, and 
his goodnefs 1 in communicating to his. parliament 
the dangers that threatened this kingdom; and to 
aſſure his majeſty, that the houſe would ſtand, by 
and ſupport him againſt all open and ſecret ene- 
mies, both at home and abroad; and effectually 
defeat the expectations of all ſuch as may have in 
any manner countenanced, encouraged, or abetted 
the diſturbers of the public tranquillity in this ex- 
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travagant inſult upon his majeſty, or flattered them 


with hopes, that an obſtinate perſeverance in their 
deſtructive meaſures, could ſtagger the firmneſs of 


- the Britiſh nation, in vindication of his majeſty's 


A 


Imperial mi- 


niſter diſmiſſed. 


honour, and the defence of their rights and pri- 
vileges 

Soon after the preſentation of this addreſs, Palm 
was commanded to leave the kingdom; the Britiſh 
reſident at Vienna quitted the Imperial dominions; 


and as the Spaniſh miniſter had previouſly taken 


an abrupt departure, a rupture with Spain and the 
Emperor appeared to be unavoidable, The moſt 
active preparations were made on all ſides; Spain 
commenced hoſtilities by the fiege of Gibraltar, 
and expected to be ſeconded by the whole force of 
the houſe of Auſtria, A bloody war would have 

been the conſequence of this attack, had the Em- 


| peror fulfilled the treaty of Vienna; or had Eng- 
land and France inſtantly directed their whole force 
againſt the reſtleſs and ambitious court of Madrid, 


Fortunately, the pacific ſentiments of Walpole 


and Fleury began to operate on the affairs of Eu- 


rope, and the government of England exhibited a 
ſtriking inſtance of vigour and moderation; of vi- 
gour in the preparations for war, and of modera- 


tion in ſuſpending the blow, at the very moment 


Pacific views 


. of Walpole, 


in which it was ready to ſtrike with effect. 
Walpole dreaded the interruption of our com- 
merce with Spain, which at that time formed the 


moſt extenſive branches of the national trade, and 


with that view ſtrained every nerve to infuſe ſenti· 
8 * Journals. Chapdler, oh 
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ments of reconciliation into the Britiſh cabinet. Chapter 29. 
Hence the inſtructions * of admiral Hoſier, who 1725 te 1727. 
had been ſent on an expedition to the Spanth ET 
Weſt Indies, enjoined him in the ſtrongeſt manner 

not to commit hoſtilities; hence England allo de- 

clined the offer of France to conſider the attack of 
Gibraltar as a caſus federis, from an apprehenſion 

left the warlike interpoſition of France ſhould con- 

tribute to the diffuſion of haſtilities; hence not- 
withſtanding the inſult offered to the king and na- 

tion by the Emperor, through the medium of his 

miniſter, overtures of accommodation were gladly | 
received through the mediation of France. 

When the Emperor ſo groſsly inſulted the king 
and the nation by the memorial of Palm, he con- 
ceived the moſt ſanguine expectations of having 
formed a confederacy ſtrong enough to oppoſe the 
allies of Hanover, He bad ſeduced the king of 
Pruſſia from the treaty of Hanover; he had already 
gained the electors of Mentz, Treves, Cologne, and 
Palatine; ſecured the neutrality of the Saxons, and 
even prevailed on the duke of Brunſwic Wolfen- 
buttle, to admit an Auſtrian garriſon into Brunſ- _ | 
wic, from whence he might eaſily make an irruption | iq 
into Hanover. He had concluded a ſtrict alliance N 
with the Czarina, and collected an army of 30,000 \ 
men, ready to march from the Netherlands to the q 
invaſion of Holland. | 
But the meaſures adopted in oppoſition to theſe Separnie peace 
Hoſtile deſigns, diſconcerted his views; 20,099 oy * Rer. 
Danes, and 12,000 Swedes, were ſublidiſed by Eng. 


* Walpole Papers. 
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Period III. land and France; 12,000 Heſſians taken into Eng- 
eee liſh Pay; and a French army was collecting on the 


1727. 


frontiers of Germany. The death of the Czarina, in 
May, deprived the Emperor of a powerful ally; the 
king of Pruſſia began to waver; the princes and cir- 


cles of Germany refuſed to conſider the cauſe of the 


houſe of Auſtria as the cauſe of the empire; and as 


the king of Spain was unable to ſupply him with 
thoſe large ſums of money, which the unbounded 


promiſes of Ripperda had led him to expect, Charles 


Spain forced 
to accede. 


found himſelf unable to reſiſt the powerful combi- 
nation againſt him. He ſacrificed Spain to his oẽ-n 


ſafety; and after a ſhort negotiation, commenced 

by the Pope, and continued through the mediation 
of France, he ſigned at Paris, on the 31ſt of May, 
in his own name, and in that of Spain, the prelimi- 
naries of peace with England, France, and Holland. 

He agreed to ſuſpend the charter of the Oſtend 
company for ſeven years; confirmed all the trea- 
ties in force anterior to 1725, and conſented to ſub- 
mit to a general congreſs the termination of the 


diſputes ſubſiſting between the allies of Hanover 


and Vienna. 

. Philip the Fifth en 4 in conſequence of his 
Sant with France, no miniſter at Paris, the 
preliminaries were ſigned at Vienna in the begin- 
ning of June, by the duke of Bournonville, the 
Spaniſh embaſſador; the fifth article declaring that 
they ſhould be executed immediately after the ſig- 
nature by the Emperor and the allies, and by Spain 
eight days after the king of Spain had received 
them ſigned. In Conſequence of this agreement, 

George 
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George the Firſt iſſued orders to lord Portmore, g le 59; 
governor of Gibraltar, and his admirals, both oük( - 
the coaſts of Spain, and in the Weſt Indies, to ceaſe 

all hoſtilities, and to reſtore all prizes taken. from 

Spain; to permit the return of the galleons to Eu- 

rope, and to raiſe the blockade of Porto Bello, and 

the other ports in the Weſt Indies. In return, it 

was expected that the ſiege of Gibraltar would be 

raiſed, and the prizes taken from England, particu- 

larly the Prince Frederick, belonging to the South 

Sea company, at Vera Cruz, would be reſtored. 

On proroguing the parliament, the king ob- May rs. 
ſerved, in his ſpeech from the throne, in a language | 
which breathed the pacific ſentiments of Walpole, 
« The fiege of Gibraltar proves, beyond all diſpute, . 

the aim and deſign of the engagements entered into 
by the Emperor and the king of Spain; but the 
Preparations I had made for the defence of that 
place, and the bravery of my troops, will, I doubt 
not, convince them of the raſhneſs and folly of that 
undertaking. However the love of peace has hi- 
therto prevailed on me, even under this high pro- 
vocation, to ſuſpend, in ſome meaſure, my reſent- 
ments; and inſtead of having immediate recourſe 
to arms, and demanding of my allies that aſſiſtance, 
-which they are engaged and ready to give me, I have 
concurred with the moſt Chriſtian king, and the 
States General, in making ſuch overtures of accom- 
modation, as mult convince all the world of the up- 
rightneſs of our intentions, and of our ſincere dif- 
poſition to peace; and demonſtrate, to whole am- 
bition and thirſt, of power the calamities of a war 
| | are 
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Period III. are to be imputed, if theſe juſt and reaſonable pro- 

1720 to 1727. eee are rejected. In the mean time, I have 
the pleaſure to acquaint you, that the crown of 

Sweden has acceded to the treaty of Hanover, and 

the convention between me, his moſt Chriſtian 

majeſty, and the king of Denmark, is actually 

The king's de ſigned *. Such was the ſtate of the negotiation, 


gs 1 bn the king departed for Hanover, in June 


1727. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH ; 


| 


1727. 


Cabals of the Ducheſs of Kendal and Bolingbroke to remove M alpole.— 
Bolingbroke's Interview with the King .—Sanguine Hopes of Oppofi- 
tion. Death of the King.— Memoirs of his Wife, add unfortunate — 
7 Zell. 


Cabals ageint A r this period, Walpole ſtood in the higheſt 
Walpole, eſtimation with the king and nation; and his 
pacific ſentiments were ſo well known, that all who 
deſired the bleſſing of peace, wiſhed for his conti- 
nuance in office; yet rumours of a change in admi- 
niſtration were believed and circulated; and a 
formal attempt was made by Bolingbroke, in co- 
operation with the ducheſs of Kendal, to obtain 
his removal, and to ſubſtitute himſelf in his place. 


ſioned various conjectures and uncertain ſpecula- 
tions, is here given from undoubted authorities. 


* Journals. Chandler, 


The 


A full account of this intrigue, which has occa- 


- 
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The ducheſs of Kendal, who, by the death of Chapter zo. 


lady Darlington, remained without a rival in the 


confidence of the king, had, in conſideration of By the ducheſs 
C. II, ooo, aſſured lord Bolingbroke that ſhe would 2f Kendal and 


obtain his complete reſtoration “; but having failed 
in effecting her promiſe, ſhe threw the whole blame 
on Sir Robert Walpole, as the perſon who ob- 
ſtructed the king's deſigns in his favour; and 
though ſhe was inclined to ſecond all attempts for 
the purpoſe of obtaining his diſgrace, yet many 
. circumſtances prevented her from exerting her in- 
fluence 1n favour of Bolingbroke. 

She was become timid and cautious; fearful of 
diſtreſſing the mind of the king, who was declining 
in years and health, and eaſily depreſſed. She was 
unwilling to offend the mimifters, who, beſides the 
payment of a penſion of £.7,500 from the exche- 
quer, which it depended on their punctuality to 
__ diſcharge, ſecured her good-will by private pre- 
ſents, and ſupplied her with various means of gra- 
tifying her rapaciouſneſs. She affected great con- 
cern for the intereſt of England, and ſacrificed to 
her own tranquillity the concerns of the Hanove- 
Tian junto. Under theſe circumſtances, it was no 
eaſy taſk to rouſe her active exertions ; but Bo- 
lingbroke paid aſſiduous court; his wife was no 
leſs conſtant in her attendanee, and both anxiouſly 
watched for a favourable opportunity, which at 
length ſeemed to preſent itſelf. 


Bolingbroke, 


The eldeſt ſon of Sir Robert Walpole had been The king's 


conviviel in- 


appointed ranger of Richmond P ark, and the mi- tercourſe with 
| . 0 Chapter 25. Walfole, 


niſter 
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niſter, while a new lodge was building, took a ſmall 
tenement. on Richmond Hill, where the king after 
ſhooting, occaſionally dined with him, and paſſed 
the afternoon drinking punch, of which he was 
exceſſively fond, in an eaſy and convivial manner. 


The ducheſs, alarmed at this familiar intercourſe, 
and anxious to render theſe viſits leſs frequent, at- 


© tempted, by means of ſome of her German friends, 
who were generally of the party, to break up the 


meeting ſooner than the uſual. time of retiring ; 


but their attempts having no effect, the ducheſs 


Bolingbroke” $ 
audience with 


the king. 


liſtened to the overtures of Bolingbroke, who art- 
fully fomented her jealouly againſt Sir Robert 
Walpole, and prevailed on her to ſecond his ef; 
forts. | 

He drew up a long memorial, full of inline: 
againſt the miniſter, which the ducheſs of Kendal 


| ſecretly delivered to the king. After ſtating in 


various inſtances the miſconduct of adminiſtration, 
he concluded, by requeſting an audience, and un- 
dertook to demonſtrate that the kingdom muſt 
inevitably be ruined, ſhould Sir Robert Walpole 
continue at the head of the treaſury. The king 
put this memorial into the hands of the miniſter, 
who concluded, that the perſon who conveyed it, 
could not be ignorant of the contents: after ſome 
1nquiry, he traced 1t to the ducheſs of Kendal, who, 
on being interrogated, acknowledged that ſhe had 
delivered it, and attempted to juſtify her conduct 
by frivolous excuſes. Walpole in reply, only en- 
treated her as a favour, to ſecond the inſtances of 
Bolingbroke, and to procure for him that audience 

_ which 
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which he ſo earneſtly ſolicited. The ducheſs, after Chapter 40. 
n 


ſeveral endeavours to excuſe herſelf, promiſed 
compliance; and at a proper interval, Walpole 
beſought the king to grant an audience to Boling- 
broke ; and urged the propriety, by obſerving, that 
if this requeſt was rejected, much clamour would 


be raiſed againſt him for keeping the king to him- 


ſelf, and for permitting none to approach his per- 
ſon who might tell unwelcome truths. _ 
The king declined complying in fo poſitive a 


manner, that Walpole could not venture to preſs 


it any farther in perſon ; but waited on the ducheſs 
to renew his application. He found lady Boling- 
broke on a vilit, and when ſhe retired, was in- 


formed, that the king was unwilling to admit Bo- 


lingbroke, on a ſuppoſition that it would make 


him uneaſy. Walpole repeated his earneſt en- 
treaties, and declared that he could not be eaſy» 
until the audience was granted. Theſe preſſing 
ſolicitations finally had their effect; and Boling- 
broke was admitted into the cloſet. 

While Walpole was attending in an adjoining 
apartment, lord Letchmere came, and demanded 
_ admiſſion for the ſignature of papers, which he had 


king, and that Walpole was alſo waiting. In the 2 
midſt of his ſurpriſe, Bolingbroke coming out, 


Letchmere inſtantly ruſhed into the cloſet, and 
without making any apology, or entering upon his 
own buſineſs, burſt out into the moſt violent in- 
vectives againſt Walpole, whom he reviled as not 

| contented 
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contented with doing miſchief himſelf, but as hav- 


1720 w 1727 ing introduced one who was, if poſſible worſe than 


himſelf, to be his aſſiſtant. The king, delighted 
with this miſtake, calmly aſked him, if he would 
undertake the office of prime miniſter. Letchmere 
made no reply, but continued pouring forth his 
invectives, and finally departed without having 
offered any of the papers to ſign. Walpole found 
the king ſo highly diverted and occupied with this 
incident, that it was ſome time before he had an 


opportunity of inquiring the ſubje& of Boling- 


broke's converſation. The king ſlightly anſwered, 
« Bapatelles, bagatelles.” | 
Thus was this formidable attack defeated by the 
prudence and firmneſs of the miniſter; the king 
continued his confidential viſits, and on his depar- 
ture for Hanover, ordered him to have the lodge 


in Richmond Park finiſhed againſt his return *. 


Such 1s the account of this extraordinary tranſ- 
action, given by Walpole himſelf +; yet other re- 
ports have been circulated, which deſerve conſider- 
ation. Bolingbroke fo confidently and repeatedly 
aſſerted, that on the king's return from Hanover, 
he ſhould be appointed miniſter, that this opinion 
obtained belief, not only from his friends and par- 
tiſans, but from others who were leſs inimical to 
the miniſter, and leſs deſirous of his fall. Swift 
expreſſes his hopes on the ſubject, with his uſual 
freedom, in a letter to Dr. Sheridan, May 1 3th, 


From Lord Orford. 


+ Etough's Minutes of a Converfation with Sir Robert Walpole in 
September 1727. Correſpondence, 


: WE ; 
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1727; and Atterbury drew up a memorial to car- Chapter 30. 


dinal Fleury, in which he treated the. fall of the 
miniſter as a certain event. Pelham alſo told 
ſpeaker Onſlow *, that at this period, Walpole was 


ſo convinced of Bolingbroke's intended elevation, 


as to have adopted the reſolution of reſigning and 
accepting a peerage, but was deterred by the re- 
monſtrances of the duke of Devonſhire, and the 
repreſentations of the princeſs of Wales, who diſ- 
ſuaded him from accepting an office which would 
incapacitate him for taking his accuſtomed lead in 
the houſe of commons. 

On the other hand, Horace Walpole, lady Wal- 


fingham, and the ducheſs of Kendal herſelf, in 2 


converſation with Sir Matthew Decker, aſſerted 
that the king did not intend to diſmiſs Walpole. 
It is not difficult, however, to reconcile theſe con- 
tradictory reports. It was natural for Bolingbroke 


to propagate an opinion tending to exalt his own 


importance; it is probable that Walpole, in a 
peeviſh moment of diſſatisfaction, might have ex- 
preſſed a reſolution of retiring; and the whole ac- 
count might poſſibly have received its greateſt 


authority from Walpole's own declaration, that 


knowing the venality of the ducheſs of Kendal, 


her aſcendancy over the king, and the influence of 


Bolingbroke over her, he was not without appre- 


henſions that her efforts might have finally ſuc- 


ceeded. 


1727. 


The king departed for Hanover on the zd of Death of ue 
June; he enjoyed perfect health till he arrived at 3 


* Onflow's Remarks, Correſpondence, Period IV. 
Delden. 
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June 10-21. 


* 


Delden. He: was entertained by the count de 
Twittel, at a country houſe about twenty miles 
from that town. The king eat ſome melons after 
ſupper, which probably cauſed the indigeſtion of 
which he died. He returned that evening to Del- 
den, and ſet out early the next morning, after hav- 
ing breakfaſted on a cup of chocolate. On his 
arrival at Bentheim, the king felt himſelf indiſ- 
poſed, but continued his journey in oppoſition to 
the repeated entreaties of his ſuite. His indiſpo- 
fition increaſed, and when he arrived at Ippenburen, 
he was quite lethargic ;; his hand fell down as if 


lifeleſs, and his tongue hung out of his mouth. 


He gave, however, figns of life, by continually 


crying out, as well. as he could articulate, Oſna- 


brug, Oſnabrug. This impatience to reach Oſna- 
brug, induced the attendants not to ſtop at Ip- 
penburen, but to haſten on, in hopes of arriving 
at that city before he died. But it was too late. 
The exact time and place of his death cannot be 
aſcertained; but it is moſt probable, that he ex- 
pired either as the carriage was aſcending the hill 
near Ippenburen, or on the ſummit. On their 
arrival at the palace of his brother, the biſhop of 
Oſnabrug, he was immediately bled, but all at- 
tempts to recover him proved ineffectual “. A 
courier had been diſpatched to the ducheſs of Ken- 
dal, who had remained at Delden, with the account 
of the king's dangerous ſituation; he met her on 


For this account of the king's death, I am indebted to my friend 


Nathaniel W. Wraxall, eſquire, who obtained it from perſons at Han- 
over and Oſnabrug, who recolledted the event. | | 


| 


-.; he 
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the road, about two miles the other ſide of the Chapter 3p+ 
Rhine; but as ſhe was haſtening on, another 7 
courier announced his death. She beat her breaſt, Wl 
tore her hair, and gave figns of extreme grief; and 
then diſmiſſing the Engliſh ladies who accompa- 
nied her, took the road to Brunſwic, where ſhe 
continued three months * 5 
Lord Townſhend, who was on his journey to 
Hanover, repaired inſtantly to Oſnabrug, where 
he arrived on the 22d, early in the morning; but 
finding the king demiſed, he wrote a letter + of 
condolence and congratulation to the new ſove- 
reign, and taking poſt, purſued his journey to 
England. . N 
Before I conclude the reign of George the Firſt, ; 
one remarkable fact muſt not be omitted: As the | 
king could not readily ſpeak Englith, nor Sir Ro- 4 
bert Walpole French, the miniſter was obliged to IM 
| 
| 


deliver his ſentiments in Latin; and as neither 
could converſe in that language with readineſs 
and propriety, Walpole was frequently heard to 
fay, that during the reign of the firſt George, he 
governed the kingdom by means of bad latin 1 F 
It is a matter of wonder, that under ſuch diſadvan- | | | 


* The ducheſs of Kendal was ſiſter of Frederic Achatius, count of 
Schulenburgh and Hedlen. Petronelle Meleſina, counteſs of Walſing- 
ham, who afterwards married the earl of Chetterfield, was ſuppoſed to 
be her daughter by George the Firſt, though ſhe was conſidered as her 
niece, The ducheſs returned to England, and died in 2743 # u very 
advanced age. She principally reſided at Kendal Houle, Iſleworth, 
which was after her death converted into a tea garden. Her immenle 
property was divided amongſt her German relations, and the countefs of 
| . * | n : 

+ Sir Cyril Wick to Stephen Poyntz, 1727. Correſpon · 
dence. Lord . the — N a 
1 From lord Orford. ha | | 
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— 111. tages, the king ſhould take pleaſure in tranſacting | 
7 buſineſs with him; a circumſtance principally 
owing to the method and perſpicuity of his cal- 
culations, and to the extreme facility. with which 
he arranged and explained the moſt abſtruſe and 
| difficult combinations of finance. 
| — * It has been already obferved, that George the 
| Firſt had, by a left-handed marriage, eſpouſed the 
ducheſs of Kendal, though his real wife, the un- 
| fortunate Sophia Dorothy, was ſtill alive. So- 
| phia was the only child of William duke of Zell, 
by Eleanor d'Emiers, of the houſe of Olbreuſe, in 
France ; ſhe was born in 1666, and her hand was 
b- courted by the moſt powerful princes of Germany. 
4 His father Erneſt Auguſtus having once deſigned 
1 him for the princeſs Anne, afterwards queen of 
England; he actually went to England to pay his ad- 
l dreſſes, and was well received and approved by the 
| | whole court. But he was recalled by his father 
1 who had ſuddenly concluded a match for him with 
= - his couſin. 

Sophaa, at the time of their marriage, was only 
ſixteen years of age, and was a princeſs of great per- 
ſonal charms and mental endowments * ; yet her 
attractions did not retain the affections of her huſ- 
band. After ſhe had brought him a ſon and a 
daughter, he neglected his amiable conſort, and 
attached himſelf to a favourite miſtreſs. 
Such was the ſituation of Sophia, when count 
Konigſmark, a Swediſh nobleman, arrived at Han- 
over. He was a man of a good figure, and. pro- 


* Rimius. 


feſſed | 
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fefſed pallantry ; had been formerly enamoured of Chapter zo. 


Sophia at Zell, and was ſuppoſed to have made 
tome impreſſion on her heart. On the fight of her, 
his paſſion, which had been diminiſhed by abſence, 
broke out with increaſing violence; he had the im- 


prudence publicly to renew his attentions; and as 


George was abſent at the army, made his ſolici- 
tations with redoubled ardour. Information of his 


attachment, and of his ſucceſs, was conveyed to 


Erneſt Auguſtus; and one evening, as the count 
came out of her apartment, and was crofling a paſ- 


ſage, he was put to death by perſons placed to in- 


tercept him, in the preſence of the elector; and 
tradition ſtill marks the ſpot where this aſſaſſination 
was committed. Sophia was immediately put 
under arreft; and though ſhe ſolemnly proteſted 
her 1nnocence ; yet circumſtances poke ſtrongly 
againſt her. 154 

. 3 who never loved his wife, gave implicit 
credit to the account of her infidelity, as related by 
his father; conſented to her impriſonment, and 
obtained from the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory, a divorce, 
which was paſſed on the 28th of December 1694. 
And even her father, the duke of Zell, who doated 
on his only daughter, does not ſeem to have enter- 
tained any doubts of her guilt; for he continued 


upon the ſtricteſt terms of friendſhip with Erneſt. 


Auguſtus, and his ſon-1n-law. 

The unfortunate Sophia was confined i in the 
caſtle of Alden, fituated on the ſmall river Aller, 
In the duchy of Zell. She terminated her miſe- 
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' Period III. rable exiſtence, after a long captivity of thirty-two | 
1720 1727: years, on the 13th of November 1726, in the ſixty- 


firſt year of her age, only ſeven months before the 
death of George the Firſt; and ſhe was announced 
in the Gazette, under the title of the Electreſs | 
Dowager of Hanover. 

During her whole confinement, ſhe behaved with | 
no leſs mildneſs than dignity; and on receiving the 
ſacrament once every week, never omitted on that 
awful occaſion, making the moſt ſolemn aſſevera- 
tions, that ſhe was not guilty of the crime laid to 


her charge. Subſequent circumſtances have come 


to ligbt, which appear to juſtify her memory; and 
reports are current at Hanover, that her character 
was baſely defamed, and that ſhe fell a ſacrifice to 
the jealouſy and perfidy of the counteſs of Platen, 
favourite miſtreſs of Erneſt Auguſtus. Being ena- 
moured of count Konigſmark, who ſlighted her over- 
tures, jealouſy took poſſeſſion of her breaſt: ſhe 
determined to ſacrifice both the lover and the prin- 
ceſs to her vengeance, and circumſtances favoured 
her deſign. 

The prince was abſent at the army; Erneſt 4. 
guſtus was a man of warm paſſions and violent tem- 
per, eaſily irritated, and when irritated, incapable 
of controul. Sophia herſelf had treated count 
Konigſmark with regard and attention, and the 
lover was hot-headed, ſelf-tufficient, priding him- . 
felf on his perfonal accompliſhments, and accuſ- 
tomed to ſucceed in affairs of gallantry.  —/ 

Thoſe who exculpate Sophia, aflert either that a 
common viſit was conſtrued into an act of crimi- 
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nality; or that the counteſs of Platen, at a late Chapter 30. 
hour, ſummoned count Konigſmark in the name CEE 
of the princeſs, though without her connivance; 
that on being introduced, Sophia was ſurpriſed at 
his intruſion; that on quitting the apartment, he 
was diſcovered by Erneſt Auguſtus, whom the 
counteſs had placed in the gallery, and was inſtantly 
_ affaſſinated by perſons whom lhe had ſuborned for 
that purpoſe. s 
It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to diſ- 
cover and trace the circumſtances of this myſterious 
tranſaction, on which no perſon at the court of 
Hanover durſt at that time deliver his opinion. 
But the ſudden murder of count Konigſmark may 
be urged as a corroboration of this ſtatement: for 
had his guilt, and that of Sophia been unequivocal, 
would he not have been arreſted and brought to a 
trial for the purpoſe of proving their connection, 
and confronting him with the unfortunate prin- 
ceſs? 
Many perſons of credit at Hanover have not 
ſcrupled, ſince the death of Erneſt Auguſtus and 
George the Firſt, to expreſs their belief that. the 
imputation caſt on Sophia was falſe and unjuſt. It 
is alſo reported, that her huſband having made an 
offer of reconciliation, ſhe gave this noble and diſ- 
dainful anſwer of haughty virtue, unconſcious of 
ſtain: If what I am accuſed of is true, I am un- 
worthy of his bed; and if my accuſation is falſe, . 
he 1s unworthy of me; I will not accept his 
offers.“ 
George the Second, who doated on his mother, 


was fully convinced of her innocence. He once 


made 
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Period IN. made an attempt to ſee her, and even croſſed the 
_ Wo” Aller on horſeback, oppoſite to the Caſtle, but was 
prevented from having an interview by the baron 
de Bulow, to whoſe care the Elector, her huſband, 
had committed her. Had ſhe ſurvived his ac- 
ceſſion, he intended to reſtore her to liberty, and 
acknowledge her as queen dowager. Her memory 
was ſo dear to him, that he ſecretly kept her 
portrait in his poſſeſſion: and the morning after 
the news of the death of George the Firſt had 
reached London, Mrs. Howard obſerved (in the 
antichamber of the king's apartment) a picture of 
a woman in the electoral robes, which proved to be 

that of Sophia. 

George the Second told queen Caroline, that in 
making ſome repairs in the palace of Hanover, the 
bones of count Konigſmark were found under the 
floor of the antichamber which led to the apart- 
ment of Sophia. The queen mentioned this fact 
to Sir Robert Walpole *, and in various converſa- 
tions which ſhe held on this ſubject, ſhe: appeared 
fully convinced of her innocence; an opinion which 


the miniſter + himſelf conſtantly adhered to. 


* From lord Orford. 30 NO 929 


+ The account of Sophia of Zell, is derived from the MS. Journal of 

N. W. Wraxall, Eſq; Etough's Papers, and various communication, 
which I received at Hanover, and Polnitz's Memoirs, A pretended 
hiſtory is publiſhed under the title of Hifloire ſecrete de la Ducheſſe 
4 Hanovre, Efouſe de George Premier, Roi de la Grande Bretagne. Les 
malbeurs de cette infortunte princeſſe, ſa priſon au Chateau d Abler on 
elle a fint ſes jours; ſes intelligences ſecrettes avec le comte de Konig 
mark, aſſaſſine a ce ſujet, which is a mere romance. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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ERRATUM, 


Page 364. for claiming the promiſe, read claiming the fulfilment 
of the promiſe. 
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